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INTRODUCTION 


/^N a cold winter morning William J. Morden and 
I sat at breakfast in the University Club, Chi- 
cago. He had risen at half past five to spend two 
hours with me as I passed through the city on a fly- 
ing lecture trip in the middle west. 

I was leaving for Central Asia in March. “Bill” 
Morden wanted to go too. But he did not want to 
go with me. He is a naturalist-sportsman who has 
shot strange beasts in many strange comers of the 
world, but ever in his mind was the lure of the high 
Pamirs, the home of Ovis poli, the greatest of all wild 
sheep. 

Kermit and Theodore Roosevelt had just reached 
India with a splendid group of Ovis poli for the Field 
Musetun of Natural History, Chicago. Morden 
wanted to get a similar group for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York. But he had a 
bigger plan than merely to collect sheep. He wanted 
to supplement for the American Museum the zoolog- 
ical collections of the Central Asiatic Expeditions, 
which I had been leading into the Gobi Desert. For 
us, there existed a zoological gap between the Him- 
alaya and Chinese Turkestan; a gap which my ex- 
peditions could not fill. The Roosevelts had done 
much toward completing this gap, and had done it 
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splendidly, but their collections would all go to the 
Field Museum and were not large enough to warrant 
extensive exchanges with other Museums. The 
plan which gradually took shape through the blue 
smoke of our cigarettes at that early morning break- 
fast in Chicago contained all the romance and ad- 
venture of a motion picture scenario. 

Morden hoped to have as a companion James L. 
Clark, Assistant Director of the American Museum, 
an old friend of mine and a keen sportsman. They 
were to go to India via London, cross the Himalayas 
as soon as the passes were open, and shoot in the 
Russian Pamirs. After obtaining a group of Ovis 
poli they were to make their way along the Thian 
Shan mountains to Hami at the eastern end of Chi- 
nese Turkestan. 

I was to go to China via the Pacific and with the 
Central Asiatic Expedition cross fifteen hundred 
miles of desert. We were to join each other at 
Hami on September i, 1926. 

It sounds like a wild plan to sit in a Chicago club 
and casually make a date to meet on a certain day 
in the very center of Asia, thousands of miles from 
a railroad. For Morden it meant toiling over snow 
filled passes and the highest mountains of the earth; 
for us it meant crossing miles of unmapped desert. 
But there were essential human elements of mutual 
trust, and confidence in ability, which entered into 
the compact — ^without them it would have been a 
wild escapade. 

We parted and the plans matured as arranged. 
Morden and Clark crossed the Himalayas, obtained 
their sheep and started into Chinese Turkestan. 
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But before they left the last wireless station I had 
had to inform them that my part of the project 
could not be carried out. 

When I arrived in China I found the usual war in 
progress. McKenzie Young met me in Tientsin and 
we drove to Peking over a road mined in thirteen 
places and made a chaos of ruts and hollows by heavy 
guns and retreating soldiers. No trains were run- 
ning. Peking was isolated. 

Time after time we tried to get the Expedition 
through the hundred and twenty-five miles to Kal- 
gan, the gateway to the Great Plateau. We were 
shot at with rifles and machine guns, bombed by 
airplanes and finally had to admit that the Expedi- 
tion must be postponed. 

But Bill Morden and Jimmy Clark were toiling 
onward into the Thian Shan Mountains. Our last 
wireless message from them said that they were 
going on regardless of our failure to meet them; they 
would cross Mongolia and emerge at Urga. 

The message caused grave concern to us in Peking. 
We knew the country they were planning to cross 
on camels better, perhaps, than any other men. 
We knew its heat and thirst and cold and blizzards; 
we knew its bandits and its wild Mongol soldiers. 
But it was too late for us to protest — ^they were 
beyond the reach of wireless. We could only hope 
and pray for their safety. 

The fact that they did reach the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad safely tells more to one who knows the 
deserts of Asia than it can hope to convey to most 
of those who read this book. To me it means a 
record of unflinching courage and great endurance; a 
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record of tact and diplomacy without which courage 
alone would have been of no avail. 

They endured torture and were very close to 
death, but they brought out their collections and 
records safely. They have made one of the great 
journeys of Central Asia, a journey of which we, as 
Americans, may well be proud. 

Roy Chapman Andrews. 

Peking, China, 

May IS, 1927. 
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ACROSS ASIA’S SNOWS 
AND DESERTS 

CHAPTER I 

INTO ASIA TO PROVE A THEORY 

rOR a week we had scanned the mighty barrier of 
^ the Himalaya from where our houseboat lay 
beside the ghat at Srinagar. Every morning when 
we awoke we peered forth at the towering, snow-clad 
summits, and reported to each other every storm 
cloud that hovered over that titanic range. Every 
evening, in the moonlight, we looked again — Chappy 
if the sky were clear — fearful if the lowering clouds 
hung threateningly in the passes. Three years of 
plans and preparations lay behind us, and the moun- 
tains lay ahead, for only by crossing their difficult 
passes could we prove or disprove the theory that 
had brought us there — a. theory which I had ad- 
vanced, and in which, apparently, I alone had con- 
fidence. 

In 1923 I had hunted throughout Keishmir and 
Ladakh, and had gone northward into Baltistan. 
It was then that I began my queries concerning 
Ovis poli. These remarkable sheep, first reported 
by Marco Polo seven hundred years ago, had come 

3 
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to be accepted as rare and almost mythical animals. 
That they existed was known, of course, but that 
they existed in numbers was anything but certain. 
Their range lay in the Pamirs — ^that elevated dis- 
trict sometimes called “the roof of the world’’ — 
which, of course, was beyond my reach as I hunted in 
northern Baltistan. Still, I met a few native hunt- 
ers who had been there, and I talked with white 
men, as well, who had reached the Pamirs through 
Gilgit and Hunza, or had traversed the mountains 
by the longer and more travelled route that lies to 
the north of Leh, and leads through the Karakoram 
Pass. 

But question as I would, every report I received 
dwelt upon the rarity of Ovis poli. It began to seem 
that these beautiful animals were actually approach- 
ing extinction — ^that the few that were left could 
never hold out against the wolves, against the epi- 
demics of which I heard vague rumors, and against 
the gims of native hunters and occasional visiting 
sportsmen. 

To bear all this out, the heads that had been 
brought out during the preceding fifteen years had 
certainly been small. Not one had come across 
those passes but seemed to prove that the day of 
Ovis poll had passed — ^that soon these beautiful 
anim al s with the spiral horns would definitely be- 
come extinct. 

It was not a pleasant prospect, and it bothered me. 
I thought about it and talked about it at every 
opportunity. I examined maps and talked with old 
Kashmiris. I cross-examined every man I met who 
had visited the Pamirs, and gradually I began to 
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realize that not a single report had come to my ears 
save from the Tagdumbash Pamir, in Chinese Turk- 
estan. Only now and then some vague account told 
me of more distant sections.- 
The Pamirs spread from Chinese Turkestan over 
the Russian border, and southwestward into Afghan- 
istan. These high valleys cover thousands of square 
miles, and lie mostly -within Russian Turkestan, a 
land which has been military territory for years — 
a land which at that time had not been visited by 
an outside scientific expedition in almost a score of 
years. That thought interested me. Was it not 
possible, I wondered, that these sheep, which un- 
doubtedly are as clever as other similar animals, 
might have crossed the range separating Chinese 
from Russian Tm-kestan, in order to get away from 
their enemies? Or, what is more likely, those seen 
in the Tagdumbash might have been stray bands 
from the larger district to the west. Would that 
not explain the presence of a few scattered sheep 
on the Chinese side of the border? Would that not 
explain the small heads that had come down to India 
in recent years? For almost no one had hunted 
for them save in the Tagdumbash Pamir. Not once 
in a decade and a half had a single expedition crossed 
the international border into Russian territory in 
search of these magnificent animals. Why was it 
not possible that, in that remote and prohibited dis- 
trict, Ovis poli existed in larger numbers, protected, 
as they were, by the size and conformation of their 
range, from aU enemies save crudely armed natives 
and the few wolves that were said to roam that 
rodcy, treeless land? 
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It sounded possible, and I determined to make 
an effort to penetrate those elevated valleys — ^to see 
whether or not the beautiful animals were actually 
approaching extinction or whether, as I believed, 
they were holding their own in the land in which 
Nature had placed them. 

It was not an easy task that I had given myself, 
but I did not guess just how difficult it would be. 
The result was that though I began to make plans 
in 1923, it was not until March 30, 1926, that we 
left Srinagar, in the Vale of Kashmir, and advanced 
the first step on a journey that took us eight thou- 
sand miles in the next nine months, across a land 
which is viewed by the outside world as one of the 
harshest and most difficult on the face of the 
earth. 

Fortunately, when I was in India in 1923, I had 
become acquainted with a number of English gentle- 
men but for whom my plans could hardly have been 
carried out. Sir Frederick O’Connor was one of 
these, and General the Honorable C. G. Bruce was 
another. Through their kindness, and through that 
of Sir Denys Bray, Secretary of the Foreign and Polit- 
ical Department of the Government of India, I was 
able to obtain permission to cross the Himalaya via 
the route leading over the Burzil Pass and through 
Gilgit and Hunza. This saved us many weeks and 
made it possible for us to reach the home of Ovis 
poli before they had shed their winter coats — a 
highly desirable thing, for while there were speci- 
mens of the sheep in their summer pelage already in 
the museiuns of the world, few in winter coats had 
been brought out for scientific purposes. 
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In working out the various problems confronting 
me, I mentally went over the list of explorers and 
scientists who were specializing in Asia. Among 
their names that of Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews was 
pre-eminent. Nearly two years after I had first 
become interested in making the journey I met 
Andrews in Chicago. Having outlined my ideas 
to him I was fortimate in securing his immediate 
interest. At that meeting a plan was formed. 
Briefly, it was that I, with a companion, should 
leave Kashmir in April, 1926, travel northward 
across the Himalaya and Karakoram ranges, col- 
lect as complete a series as possible of Ovis poli in 
the Russian Pamirs, and proceed northeastward to 
the Thian Shan. In the meanwhile, the Central 
Asiatic Expedition under Andrews' leadership would 
have left Peking for Mongolia and would have 
reached its field of operations in the western Gobi. 
By the latter part of August we would be within 
about a thousand miles of each other and a quick 
dash on the part of each would enable us to make 
contact. We fixed upon the little town of Hami in 
eastern Chinese Turkestan as a meeting point and 
set September first as the date. 

In some ways the plan seemed rather wild; in 
others entirely feasible. To me the wild part, or 
rather the uncertain part, was the question of my 
ability to do the work and cover the distance I con- 
templated. Andrews was very definitely taking a 
chance on an unknown man; I was not, for his rep- 
utation as a determined leader was accepted every- 
where. Granted that internal conditions in China 
allowed his expedition to take the field, I knew he 
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wotild be at Kami on September first. And need- 
less to say, I was deeply appreciative of his confi- 
dence in my ability. 

It was through Roy Andrews that Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the American Museum 
of Natural History, became interested in my plans 
and generously gave them the official backing of the 
Museum. Not only that, but at my request he 
detached James L. Clark, the Assistant Director of 
the Museum, in order that he might accompany me. 
Thus was bom the Morden-Clark Asiatic Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Clark was the man of all others whom I wanted as a 
companion, for not only was he by training and 
experience eminently qualified for the work, but also 
he was a most delightful companion. Without him 
the expedition would have accomplished far less 
than it did. As regards Clark the man, I can only 
say that after nine months in the field, sometimes 
under extremely trying conditions, we arrived in 
Peking better friends than when we started. 

The Russian Pamirs were our major goal, but to 
visit that district required permission from Moscow. 
How to obtain the essential permits was a problem. 
To solve it I lay awake more than one night, for the 
difficulty was doubled by the fact that the Russian 
Pamirs are military territory. Permission to visit 
them is not readily obtainable, and only with the 
best of recommendations is it possible to break 
through the tangle of officialdom that surrounds 
them. I thought long and carefully over the prob- 
lem, and finally decided that I could not do better 
than to see Senator William E. Borah and obtain 
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from him, if possible, an open letter stating otir plans 
and objects, and giving his personal approval of 
them. Nor was I wrong. Never was a letter used 
to better advantage than was the one which Sen- 
ator Borah wrote for us. Many times in the suc- 
ceeding pages I shall have occasion to refer to it, 
and many times, as will be seen, it served us far 
better than we had ever imagined possible. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Alfred Sze, the 
Chinese minister in Washington, we obtained pass- 
port visas and an arms permit for Chinese Turke- 
stan, the latter having been issued by the Ministry 
of War in Peking. With that accomplished, we 
outfitted in New York and London, and having ob- 
tained from Mr. Rakofsky, Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris, Russian visas and an official permit for us to 
enter and operate in the Russian Pamirs, we landed 
in Bombay on March 19, 1926. A week later we 
were at Srinagar, surrounded by the beauties of the 
Kashmir spring — delighted to be at om actual jump- 
ing-off place — ^keen to be on our way to the home of 
Marco Polo’s sheep. 

On arriving at Bombay I had gone direct to Delhi, 
and there, through the courtesy and consideration of 
Sir Denys Bray, the requisite last minute details 
were arranged. I obtained the advice of experienced 
travellers, and left for Srinagar having been treated 
with the utmost kindliness by every British official 
whom I had seen. Furthermore, as we advanced 
along our route, and met, from time to time, British 
officers of various services, we were invariably the 
objects of the same consideration. I have the most 
pleasant memories of kindnesses performed by utter 
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strangers, who, whenever and wherever we met them, 
seemed delighted to see us and to do everything 
within their power to aid us. 

Throughout the whole of our wanderings in Asia, 
we were invariably welcomed and assisted most 
cordially by the British; we were received with the 
utmost courtesy and kindness by the Chinese, and 
were met equally well by every Russian, official and 
otherwise, with whom we came in contact. We 
were the recipients of many favors, and save for our 
disagreeable experiences in Mongolia, in which 
neither British nor Chinese nor Russians played any 
part whatever, all the officials we met were remark- 
ably considerate. 

It was at Srinagar that our last preparations were 
made. The city lies in the heart of the Vale of 
Kadimir, with snow-clad mountains towering im- 
pressively on the horizon, with the sunlight striking 
through the trees along the river and glinting on 
the smoothly-flowing Jhelum, with qtiaint old build- 
ings crowded comfortably together along the river 
banks, and pine-clad hills stretching away in rounded 
contours to the serried peaks beyond. We lived 
aboard an ornate native houseboat instead of taking 
rooms in the out-of-the-way hotel, and there on the 
landing place we gathered together the last of our 
supplies. 

Srinagar is two htmdred miles from the nearest 
railroad — a distance we had covered comfortably 
over a beautiful motor road in an American car, 
while our supplies had followed us in a lorry hired for 
the purpose. Once arrived, we were received with 
the utmost kindness by Sir John Wood, the British 
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Resident. Both he and Mr. Gould, the First As- 
sistant Resident, were vastly interested in otir plans, 
and through them we learned more about the diffi- 
culties confronting us. Major Bird, too, the Sup- 
ply and Transport Officer, busied himself immoder- 
ately in our behalf, for we were planning to cross the 
Burzil Pass fully a month before it would safely be 
open for the season. 

Mr. Thad Avery, an old friend of mine, and Cap- 
tain Sevenoaks, manager of Cockbum’s Agency, 
made the necessary arrangements for our coolies and 
helped us pack our belongings into the standard 
sixty pound loads, for before the season opens the 
Burzil can be crossed only with coolies, and sixty 
pounds is the customary limit for one man. Fur- 
thermore, they chose the native hunter — ^the shikari 
— who was to be our chief of staff, and hired the six 
other Kashmiris who were to accompany us. 

Of these seven men, Hassan Bat was the chief. 
Upon his excellence or lack of it, our success would 
largely hinge. He was a tall, thin fellow, who spoke 
English fairly well, and because of his lined and 
pockmarked face, looked as serious as he really was. 
While Hassan Bat was the most important of our 
followers, we rated Rousla, the cook, a close second. 
Being typical Kashmiris, all of the seven had t3rpical 
Kashmiri failings, and more than once they got 
dreadfully on our nerves. But certain it is that they 
were willing, and we had occasion because of them 
to congratulate ourselves later and to thank Avery 
and Sevenoaks, who had gathered them together 
for us. 

Owing to the sparseness of the population of the 
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districts around Gilgit and Hunza we had been 
requested by the officials to keep our transportation 
requirements down to sixty coolies, but by the time 
we had packed our goods, we found that we had 
seventy-two sixty-pound packs. So, with the ut- 
most care, we went over ever 5 rthing again, discard- 
ing this and that until we managed to get the total 
down to sixty-three loads. Then, thanks to Major 
Bird, we made arrangements to purchase Govern- 
ment rations for our staff at Gilgit, which lies beyond 
the pass, and so we saved ten loads more. 

Every morning, and at odd times during the day, 
we watched the storm clouds gather and disperse 
over the mountains. Should we find ourselves in 
one of those glowering storms while struggling 
through the snow along an unbroken trail, it might 
prove to be serious. We were urged to hold off 
our start until a'part of the snow on the mountains 
had melted, for avalanches are sudden and destruc- 
tive in the precipitous valleys leading toward the 
pass. But to wait meant that we would be unable 
to reach the range of the Ovis poll until their winter 
coats were shed, and so we kept on with our prepara- 
tions. 

It was our plan first to enter the Pamirs and 
obtain our specimens of the Ovis poU. Then we 
were to go on to the Thian Shan in order to obtain 
ibex and any other specimens for which there might 
be time. With that behind us, we were to dadi 
eastward to Kami, over a thousand miles away, in 
order to meet Roy Andrews. A part of the country 
through which we planned to pass had not beai vis- 
ited for years by any museum expedition, and we 





On tub Gilgit Road. 

Due to the sparscncss of the populution in the Gilgit-HunKU dislriel few expeditions are permitted 
to use this trail. The population is so limited that only with diflGeulty can coolies be obtained. 
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hoped to obtain specimens that would fill a blank 
place in the collection of Asiatic animals already 
owned by the American Museum. Furthermore, 
Clark, as head of the Division of Preparation, would 
be able to procure first-hand information to be 
utilized in the backgroimds of the animals to be 
mounted. 

It was into the vast heart of Central Asia that we 
were botmd — ^the center of the continent across 
whidi once swept those tremendous migrations that 
served to intermingle the peoples now inhabiting 
all the enormous stretch of territory between the 
ancient cities of China and the highly civilized cen- 
ters of Westeih Europe. Where now are to be 
found wide deserts and endless wastes, with here 
and there an oasis, once dwelt hordes of warlike 
peoples whose movements influenced the whole course 
of history. The din. trails that serve today only to 
guide rare caravans across practically depopulated 
deserts, once played the part of highways thronged 
with fierce and virile warriors. 

Jenghiz Khan once ruled this rugged land and led 
his warriors over it. Ogdai and Tamerlane fought 
and massacred its people. Kublai Khan, less fierce 
and bloodthirsty than his predecessors, led hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fighting men and left be- 
hind him as he marched a wide swath of conquered 
and reorganized cities. Millions of the inhabitants 
of those Central Asian valleys have, in the coturse of 
a long and bloody history, perished by the sword. 
Whole districts that once supported large popula- 
tions have been laid waste and now yield to the 
struggling archeologist mere hints of the bloody 
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past. And long before these fierce military monarchs 
marched and countermarched from the Yellow Sea 
to the Adriatic, Turkestan probably served as the 
ori^nal homeland of the Aryan race — ^the land in 
which, perhaps, our own prehistoric forbears first 
raised themselves from simple savagery toward civ- 
ilization and our present day dominion over prac- 
tically all the earth. 

Seven himdred years ago Marco Polo, in one of 
the most extraordinary journeys ever made by any 
man, wended his long way eastward to the palaces 
of the Great Khan, and ultimately, years later, made 
his way back again to his incredulous people, who, 
despite his jewels and his other proof, could not 
believe the tales he had to tell. Since then many 
other adventurers have penetrated to portions of 
that rocky land. Kipling’s story of The Man Who 
Would Be King fictionizes it. Now and then explor- 
ers have ventured to encroach upon its secrets, and 
much valuable information has been published, and 
yet, when we were asking questions as to what lay 
beyond those snowcapped mountains, there was 
little definite information to be had. Vague replies 
came to us. Half answers were given to our ques- 
tions. Hints were dropped and half-beliefs were told 
to us by natives. Now and then a definite account 
came from a trustworthy source, but more often the 
accounts were hazy. Were the natives hostile? 
Who could say with certainty? In the oases of 
Kashgaria, certainly, they were not. Concerning 
other districts reports varied. We heard tales of 
occasional white men who had disappeared and had 
never again come back. Along the caravan routes in 
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Turkestan there was no danger, but what we might 
meet in less known districts oil those travelled but 
poorly marked ways no one could tell. 

British ofi&cers on leave had often pushed into the 
interior and had returned. But the length of time 
ordinarily granted to a military man is not enough 
in which to travel far in Central Asia. We were 
planning to meet Andrews in five months and reach 
Peking in six. But there was a possibility, because 
of the civil war in China, that Andrews would be 
tmable to take the field. Under those circumstances 
was there a feasible route by which we could con- 
tinue — feasible for white men with hundreds of 
pounds of valuable equipment and priceless speci- 
mens? Some assured us that we would make it 
readily enough. Others, just as well informed, 
tried to hold us back — told us of difficulties in our 
way. Even when we were ready to leave the beau- 
ties of Kashmir for the forbidding mountains to the 
north, we still were uncertain on a hundred impor- 
tant points. True, the remarkably successful Roose- 
velt Expedition had just returned from the Thian 
Shan and had covered our route that far. We had 
met the Roosevelts in London while they were on 
their way back and we were bound for Asia. They 
gave us the information they had collected, and it 
helped us enormously. But we were to begin the 
second portion of our journey in Central Asia from 
the point which had been the Roosevelts’ goal, and 
were also to penetrate the Russian Pamirs. What 
conditions would we be likely to meet there? Beyond 
the Thian Shan what would we find? Answers to 
those questions were vague. We did not know. 
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On the difficulties of the Burzil Pass, however, 
there was plenty of evidence. We were the first 
to attempt it in the spring of 1926. Furthermore, 
we were a month ahead of what might prove to be a 
reasonably safe time to start. Yet, should we delay 
that month, our whole schedule would be hopelessly 
upset, and we would find ourselves unable to carry 
out the plans that we had made, or to meet Roy An- 
drews at the time that we had set. There seemed no 
choice, and so we made ready. Once more we went 
over our kit. We weighed and re-weighed packs. 
We discussed our plans with Hassan Bat, with Avery 
and Sevenoaks, with Sir John Wood and Mr. Gould 
and Major Bird. And always we kept our eyes upon 
the black clouds that swept periodically across those 
snowy summits to the north — ^mentally pushing them 
back as they made their remorseless descents upon 
the passes. The snow lay deep upon the moimtains, 
and stretched unusually far down their steep sides. 
The winter, we were told, had not been severe, but 
the snows had come late and the white blanket lay 
deep in the valleys and clung precariously to the 
heights above. Avalanches were the gravest dan- 
ger that we faced during the first stage of our jour- 
ney. But what lay beyond that mountain range? 
Some things we knew, and those were provided 
against. As for the rest, we could only theorize and 
hope. We had done ever3rthing we could. Our 
friends had done ever3rthing in their power — ^far 
more than we had expected. The time had come 
for us to go— first a little way by boat, and then up- 
ward through the snow toward the Burzil. For 
the time when we should cross the pass we had plans, 
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but those, we knew, were subject to radical change 
without notice. 

We looked closely at the mountains just before 
we went to bed on that last night we spent at Srin- 
agar. They lay clear in the moonlight, without a 
single cloud to mar their beautiful immensity. We 
hoped that that might be a portent in our favor. 
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CHAPTER II 

NORTH FROM THE VALE OF KASHMIR 

•"PHE last rush of packing over, we boarded a small 
houseboat at the ghat, or landing stage, and 
began our long journey with a peaceful ride down the 
Jhelum River through Srinagar, the charming old 
capital of Kashmir. On the banks, ancient houses 
leaned crazily in every direction, their sod roofs 
green with long grass and bright with occasional 
blossoms. Picturesque bits of native life on the 
river and at the many landing stages caught our 
eyes as our dunga glided slowly by, while tradesmen 
came alongside in their little craft, hopeful of a last 
sale. 

We left Srinagar behind us at last, and floated 
down the still river on a gorgeous moon-lit night, 
with distant ranges showing dimly white and occa- 
sional Kashmiri songs sounding plaintively from 
the dark shores. In the morning we were not far 
from the end of the first stage. 

Bandipur, a small village at the far side of Wular 
Lake, was to be our actual jumping-off place, and it 
was there that our first coolies were engaged. At 
the Engineer's bungalow we against sorted loads, 
for it was found that the silver, or *'hard money,” 

i8 
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which it had been necessary to bring in order to 
pay for local transport and supplies, weighed an 
even one hundred and twenty pounds. The stowing 
of this in various boxes brought their weight above 
the limit of sixty pounds each, so shifts of stores and 
equipment had to be made to care for the additional 
weight. 

After May fifteenth, the official opening date for 
the Gilgit route, rates for coolie hire are fixed by the 
Kashmir Government, but as we were starting a 
month and a half before that time, we had to make 
our own arrangements with the coolies. We had 
been told at Srinagar that there might be difficulty 
in persuading men to attempt the crossing of the 
passes so early in the season, but when it was known 
at Bandipur that we needed transport, a mob of fully 
a htmdred and fifty presented themselves. They 
crowded onto the verandah of the btmgalow and 
several times we were forced to clear the place 
before the necessary sixty could be picked. Even- 
tually all loads were assigned and we were able to 
start. Tragbal, four thousand feet above Bandipur, 
was reached after a stiff climb of six hours, during 
which we found ourselves even softer than we had 
supposed. 

Although known officially as the “Gilgit Road,” 
no wheeled vehicle has ever traversed the winding 
pony trail which leads over the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to Gilgit. The road is maintained by the 
Kashmir Government and over it are transported, 
in summer, all the supplies for the small garrisons in 
Gilgit. During winter the route is closed to travel 
and only hardy dak-runners, or mail-carriers, brave 
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the storms of the passes. At each stage along the 
route the Government has built rest houses, and 
these small stone buildings are a great help. They 
are sturdy shelters where one may have fire and rest 
after the day’s hard work. 

The Tragbal, or Razdhainangan, is the first pass 
encountered on a northward journey from Kashmir 
and it is a very easy one in summer, for then a wide 
pony trail leads by easy grades over grassy hills to 
the summit. Early in the season, however, the 
winter trail follows the telegraph line straight up 
mountain sides and across great snow fields which 
present difficulties to test the endurance of the 
most hardy traveller. 

The usual footgear for crossing snow-passes, used 
by natives and “sahibs” alike, are the Kashmiri 
grass-shoes, ingenious sandal-like affairs made of 
rice straw twisted into ropes. Natives often wear 
them over bare feet, but less hardened travellers 
first put on a pair of specially made, light woollen 
socks, then a pair of quilted woollen shoes; both 
socks and shoes have the big toes separated from the 
others and strands of the grass rope pass between 
them. At first their strangeness makes one a bit 
awkward but as soon as confidence is gained, grass- 
shoes are excellent footgear on snow and rocks. 

It was two thirty on a beautifully clear morning 
when we started upward from Tragbal rest house. 
A full moon illuminated every object and threw the 
tall spruces into deep shadows; neighboring peaks 
stood out, clear-cut and silvery, and one could even 
look down into the Vale of Kashmir, where Wular 
Lake was dimly outlined in the moonlight. 
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Our coolies had started a few minutes ahead of 
us, but we soon passed them resting in small groups. 
Kashmiri coolies carry T-shaped sticks on which they 
support their packs when resting, a device which 
obviates the necessity of sitting down dining short 
halts, with the attendant effort of getting to their 
feet. Our men took frequent rests in this manner. 

There was a path of sorts, which had been made 
through the drifts by the dak-runners, but it was 
narrow and difficult to follow. We found we had 
to keep our eyes constantly on the trail; even a 
glance aside while walking was apt to plimge us into 
deep snow. It was hard work, for the usual stride 
of the Kashmiri coolie is very short, and the packed 
trail was so rough that one had to step exactly in the 
frozen footprints or the labor was fully doubled. 
Though the temperature was low when we started, 
the air was quiet, but as we neared the top a biting 
wind made it necessary to protect our fingers and 
ears. The summit of the Tragbal by the winter 
trail is somewhat higher than the 11,586 feet of the 
pony road and is quite enough to make hard work 
for men fresh from the plains. 

Dawn came as we neared the top and a glorious 
spectacle made us pause. Southward, beyond the 
Vale of Kashmir, rose the peaks of the Pir Panjal 
and Kajnag ranges, all pink and lavender, while 
deep purple shadows showed where the valleys lay. 
Haramok, a jagged rock mass to the east, stood 
boldly outlined against the sunrise, with rays of light 
striking across the sky above it. We stood lost in 
admiration for several minutes, until the approach 
of the sun warned us to don our snow glasses and 
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continue if we did not want exceedingly hard work 
after the snow had softened. , 

Beyond the summit a steep descent to a partly 
snow-covered valley brought us to Koragbal rest 
house, fifteen miles from Tragbal. We were quite 
content not to be forced to go farther that day. 

When we awoke next morning it was snowing 
hard, so our start was delayed until daybreak. The 
fourteen-mile march to Gurais was for much of the 
way through snow three feet deep, and as it was 
soft, it was again necessary to follow in the footsteps 
of those ahead. 

In places there were slides and drifts across the trail 
and where there was no snow, the mud was deep and 
very slippery. Our feet were constantly chilled, 
for the muddy water went through the woollen socks 
under the grass-shoes and thoroughly soaked them. 
It was interesting to note, however, that our feet 
warmed up when we again struck snow, probably 
because the snow was not wet enough to penetrate 
the wool and our feet warmed the moisture already in 
the socks. 

Coolie transport on the Gilgit Road is hired for 
from one to three stages only, so at Gurais we paid 
off our Bandipur men and obtained new ones for the 
onward journey. The new men were all stindy 
looking chaps who were to go with us beyond the 
Bmzil. 

In March and April the famous Burzil is one of 
the most dreaded passes of Asia and thoroughly 
deserves its reputation. Over thirteen thousand feet 
in height, the approach to it is up a valley where the 
mountain sides are perfectly formed for avalanches. 
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These are even more dangerous on the approach than 
on the Pass itself, for the steep heights above start 
small snow slides which gather volume and momen- 
tum as they descend. In the few moments it takes 
these cascades of ice and snow to reach the valley, 
they become irresistible, and carry ever3rthing before 
them. To avoid this danger as much as possible, it 
is necessary to start at night and travel rapidly 
before the sun’s warmth has loosened the threaten- 
ing masses of snow on the mountains. Besides 
avalanches, sudden snow-storms, accompanied by 
violent icy winds, are of common occurrence on the 
Burzil in spring. 

All travellers venturing across the Burzil before 
the middle of May are warned that they do so at 
their own risk. We were told in Srinagar that our 
caravan of coolies would probably not be able to 
cross for several weeks, but we hoped that by the 
time we reached the Burzil, after four days from 
Bandipur, we might be able to take advantage of a 
bit of fair weather and make our way over the 
Pass. 

The weather remained unfavorable, however, and 
at Peshwari we were faced with the prospect of hav- 
ing to remain until the storm ceased. From Pesh- 
wari to Burzil Chauki at the foot of the Burzil Pass 
there is great danger from avalanches, and the march 
can only be made in good weather. When we went 
to bed at Peshwari there seemed little chance of 
our getting away for several days. At two o’clock, 
however, a light wind drove away the clouds and the 
temperature dropped, which made a start possible. 

From Peshwari to Burzil Chauki, though but 
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eleven miles, was a hard day’s work, for the snow 
was deep and soft and the grade constantly stiffened. 
At Minimarg, a little telegraph station and post- 
office just half way, the Burzil valley turned sharply 
north and widened to about eight hundred yards. 
We crossed many old slides both before and after 
Minimarg and were constantly urged onward by our 
guides, for as I have said, the approach to the Bur- 
zil is one of the most dangerous parts of the route. 
For the last five miles the reflection of the sun from 
unbroken expanses of snow burned our faces badly, 
and though the air was still cold, we found it very 
hot work. We were glad to reach the rest house 
at Burzil Chauki a little after midday. 

Three o’clock the next morning saw us plodding 
upward by lantern light. The Burzil Pass, which 
begins just above the rest house, is a long narrow 
valley between steep motmtain sides, where snow 
accumulates to great depths. Owing to storms, 
dak-runners had not crossed for several days, and 
though a dim path showed in places, for much of 
the way there was no trail. Our party was forced 
to struggle through these deep drifts, which so 
accentuated the labor of climbing that we had to 
take turns at breaking trail. A bitterly cold wind 
blew down the pass and the fine frozen snow stung 
our faces like tiny needles. 

At dawn we passed a little shelter hut, perched 
on a light steel tower thirty feet above the snow. It 
was said to be for the use of dak-runners and tele- 
graph repair men, and we were told that when the 
drifts were gone in summer, the cabin stood over 
fifty feet from the ground. Snow lay everywhere; 
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only a few rocks near the mountain tops showed 
bare and bleak. 

Just as the sun reached us, we arrived at the 
summit — 13,775 feet — ^where a small stone hut offers 
shelter to travellers caught in sudden storms. There 
Clark discovered that he had frosted two toes rather 
badly, so we halted while they were well rubbed 
with snow. 

We had hoped to find the mail-carriers’ trail on 
the north slope but the snow there was even deeper 
than on the ascent. From the summit we plunged 
into drifts which were waist-deep and it was very 
slow, gruelling work to make any progress at all. 
In the absence of a trail there seemed little choice of 
routes, so we struck as directly as possible downward. 

While resting on the snow we were surprised to 
see a small butterfly fluttering about. It looked 
strangely out of place in the Arctic whiteness of the 
surrounding mountains. 

About two miles below the summit we met the 
upboimd dak-runners. There were four men in 
the party, all Astoris from north of the pass. Three 
carried heavy bags of mail on their backs, while one 
man ahead travelled without a load and broke trail 
for the others. The leader was wearing crude snow- 
shoes about fifteen inches long, with flat wooden 
cross ribs to which ordinary grass-shoes were lashed. 
Though the snow-shoes were ingenious, they looked 
too small to be any great aid in the soft snow. 

After the sun rose, the glare from the snow was 
blinding. Dark glasses protected our eyes to some 
extent, but the reflected light burned and blistered 
our sldn until it was very painful. Handkerchiefs 
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tied around our faces helped somewhat, though they 
caused our glasses to fog so badly we could barely 
see. For several days after leaving the Burzil, our 
faces were raw and our lips blistered and cracked. 

Near Sirdarkoti, a little rest house at the end of 
the descent from the Pass, we heard that two of the 
coolies had given out and we hurriedly dispatched 
two men back to where a long line of figures could be 
seen working slowly downward. The two coolies, 
however, had recovered and came gamely on with 
their loads. We learned that they had been taken 
with moimtain sickness near the summit and had 
been very ill for a time. All of the men had been 
given snow-glasses before starting but some had 
broken or lost theirs and we had several cases of 
near snow-blindness. 

We had known that we were the first party to 
cross the Burzil that year but were surprised to 
learn from the records kept by the chowkidars, or 
caretakers, of the rest houses, that we were a full 
month ahead of the first party of the previous year. 
It is no wonder that officials in Kashmir had advised 
us to wait, but luck had been with us and we had 
crossed without mishap. 

The deep snow encountered on the Pass had called 
for such great effort on the part of the coolies that 
we remained at Sirdarkoti until early the following 
morning, when we continued on down the widening 
valley, past the rest house of Chillam, to the small 
village of Das. Ponies had been sent to meet us at 
Das and our Gurais coolies were paid off there, while 
we pushed on to Godhai, another rest house eleven 
miles beyond. 
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Although the little ponies of the Himalaya — 
commonly known as “tats," from the Hindustani 
tatu or pony — are not much to look at, they carry 
one hundred and sixty pound loads over rough trails 
in a most surprising manner. We were very glad 
to see the little beasts after our steady foot travel, 
and it was a great joy to be again able to look about 
without the inevitable misstep. We had passed 
the great obstacle of the Burzil and, for the present 
at least, the wintry heights lay behind us. 

While riding along the trail about five miles below 
Godhai, a tremendous mountain showed suddenly 
above the nearer ridges. Great ice-fields and gla- 
ciers gleamed in the stm, with jagged rock-pinnacles 
protruding through the white. We knew without 
asking that the giant before us was Nanga Parbat, 
26,620 feet in height, and eighth among the moun- 
tains of the world. 

For awhile the trail wound through a deep gorge 
which entered the valley of the Astor River a few 
miles below the village of Gurikot. We saw birds in 
increasing numbers during the march and identified 
sparrows, magpies, swallows, hawks and the ubiqui- 
tous crow. 

At Gurikot the Astor River is crossed by a steel 
cable suspension bridge. The cables for the bridges 
along the Gilgit Road, each cable an inch in diam- 
eter and fully three hundred feet long, were brought 
over the passes on the shoulders of hundreds of 
coolies, strung out along the trail like a great snake. 
Transport problems such as this make one realize 
the truly admirable work done by the British engi- 
neers who built the difficult Gilgit Road. 
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From Gurikot Bridge the trail climbed several 
htmdred feet above the valley floor, which was ter- 
raced and farmed extensively. Little irrigation 
ditches ran along the moimtain sides, for nowhere 
inside the main southern range of the Himalaya is 
rainfall sufficient for agriculture. One little canal 
was carried across cliffs and around comers in hol- 
lowed logs supported by props and pegs let into the 
rock. It is only by the exercise of constant care and 
vigilance that any of the districts of Astor, Gilgit, 
Baltistan, Ladakh, and the little principalities of 
Hunza and Nagar can support their scanty popula- 
tions. 

The people of Astor are fond of flowers, and in 
summer almost every man wears a blossom in his 
cap. The dress of the Astori consists of a long gray 
woollen coat worn over very baggy trousers, and a 
tight-fitting round woollen cap with a roll at the 
bottom. During summer the people all go barefoot. 
Women invariably nm at the approach of strangers. 
The few we saw were dressed in dark woollen coats 
and trousers, with head coverings which came down 
over the shoulders and often had metal ornaments 
sewn on the front. An Aston’s house is of mud and 
boulders, with a flat mud roof pierced by a hole which 
does duty as window and chimney. The lot of these 
people is not an easy one, but they are better off 
than their neighbors in Gilgit for the Astor valleys, 
though small, are not so barren as those further 
north. 

Through the courtesy of Major Bird, the Supply 
and Transport Officer in Kashmir, we were able at 
Astor to draw rations for our staff. Major Bird also 
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arranged for the same facilities at Bunji and at 
Gilgit, which materially decreased our transport 
requirements. 

Beyond Astor the trail follows the left bank of the 
Astor River, rising over spurs and again descending. 
The valley narrows and many rock-slides on both 
sides make the trail hazardous in places ; once we had 
to detoxxr around a perpendicular drop of several 
himdred feet where the trail had entirely slipped 
away. Along that portion there was no vegeta- 
tion except scattered junipers and a few pines. The 
rock was mostly granite, though there were places 
where there was a sort of solidified mud. Predom- 
inating colors were brown and red, and many rocks 
showed what seemed to be iron stains. Several small 
pools of water, in hollows of large boulders in the 
river-bed, looked blood-red at a distance. 

A long zigzag ascent of a spur of the Hattu Pir, 
where the trail climbed several hundred feet in a 
short distance, brought us to a plain from which a 
glorious view of the junction of the Astor and Indus 
Rivers could be had. In the far distance were 
snowy mountains; nearer were reddish hills with 
scattered timber; while just below us, the Indus 
flowed through a shallow canyon which it had carved 
from the rocky soil of its valley. 

The road crossed a suspension bridge over the 
Astor at Ramghat, after a rough descent from the 
Hattu Pir. In 1922 the old bridge was destroyed by 
a rock slide, so when the new bridge was built, some 
distance up stream, a second was constructed for 
emergency use. 

Our first view of the Bunji cultivated area, seven 
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miles from Ramghat, was very attractive, and the 
shades of green were most welcome after the desert 
through which we had been travelling. 

Through the telegraphed instructions of the Polit- 
ical Agent at Gdgit, the Engineer’s bungalow was 
opened for our accommodation and we were made 
welcome by two pleasant young British ofl&cers 
stationed at Btmji. The bungalow was in a delight- 
ful garden with many fruit trees and several large 
chenars, the fine trees which are so beautiful in 
Kashmir. It must be very hot at Bunji in summer, 
for th,e rooms of the bvuigalow were fitted with 
punkahs, the hand-operated fans of India. 

A magnificent sunset on the snows of Nanga 
Parbat, far down the valley, was a most glorious 
sight. In the words of Mr. C. P. Skrine, in his book, 
Chinese Central Asia, Nanga “appeared, framed in 
the mighty curves of the Indus gorges, lovely as the 
Taj at the end of its cypress-vista.’’ 

On a wide barren flat above Bunji we saw six 
sharpu — Ovis vignei, a variety of mountain sheep 
which is well distributed through the Himalaya of 
Gilgit, Baltistan, and Ladaldi. They were the first 
game we had seen, and though we had no permits 
to shoot in Gilgit nor the time to do so we were inter- 
ested to see the animals so far out on the plain. 
Light brown in color, they had the distinctive gait 
of sheep, but they did not seem particularly wild, 
for they remained for some time about two hundred 
yards ahead of our ponies. 

As we topped a slight rise after about fifteen 
miles of almost continual desert, the oasis of Gilgit 
appeared below us. Well protected by surrounding 
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mountains and supplied with water from nearby 
valleys, it is a pleasant little spot, tucked away among 
the hills. Alfalfa, wheat, barley and apricots are 
the principal crops of the district, as in most of the 
central Himalayan region. 

We were met by an orderly, sent out by Major 
Loch, the Political Agent, to guide us to his home, 
“The Agency,” and we followed the man through the 
village. The houses were of mud bricks, usually 
one storied, though sometimes with a second story 
of woven twigs which was left open on one side and 
evidently served as storage space. Ladders and 
protruding joists made the houses look not tmlike 
American Indian pueblos. 

On our way to the Agency we passed through a 
small bazaar, where a ntunber of Indian traders had 
tiny shops. A hospital, a barrack compound and 
parade ground, and a large Supply and Transport 
Depot where some fine-looking mules were tethered, 
showed that Gilgit was an important Government 
post. 

At the Agency, a roomy bungalow in a pleasant 
grove above the village. Major Loch made us wel- 
come and invited us to stay with him during the 
time we were in Gilgit. The Major was a charm- 
ing host and our comfortable rooms seemed most 
luxurious after the limited accommodations of the 
rest houses. 

The Agency household staff was excellent and we 
thoroughly enjoyed our short interim of good food 
and civilized living. At breakfast Major Loch 
asked how we preferred our eggs cooked and when 
we intimated that scrambled eggs would be very 
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agreeable, he turned to his servant and ordered 
them "Rumble-tumble.” Like other Hindustani 
phrases, the words seemed particuleirly apt. 

Since ever3rthing not locally obtainable must be 
brought on ponies over the mountains during’ the 
short open season, it was surprising to learn that, 
besides the ordinary household equipment, there 
were three pianos in Gilgit. Considering difficulties 
of transport and distance, the twelve white people in 
Gilgit and its subsidiary posts lack fewer comforts 
than might be expected. They all get together for 
Christmas, though some have to travel quite a dis- 
tance for the festivities. We met several of the offi- 
cers stationed in Gilgit, and found them all fine 
fellows, t3rpical of the British service in India and 
the Colonies. 

Politically, Gilgit is under the jurisdiction of 
Kashmir State, with the Political Agent represent- 
ing the Government of India and exercising super- 
visory powers over the Kashmir representative or 
wazir. A small force of Kashmir troops, commanded 
by British officers, comprises the garrison, which is 
imder the authority of the Pohtical Agent. Within 
the Gilgit Agency are also the states of Hunza and 
Nagar to the north and the small territory of Chilas 
to westward. Chitral, a rather turbulent district 
near the Afghan border where conditions approxi- 
mate those in the Afridi territory along the North- 
west Frontier Province of India, though technically 
within the Agency, is not now administered by the 
Political Agent at Gilgit. 

A telegraph line extends from Kashmir to Gilgit, 
with an extension beyond to Misgar in Hunza. 
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Messages to the British Consul General in Kash- 
gar are telegraphed to Misgar and taken on by mes- 
sengers, a journey of twelve days. Telephones are 
used for short communications between local points 
on the line, but we were told that it was difficult to 
keep them in order, for the natives always pounded 
the instruments to emphasize their remarks. 

Many races dwell within the boundaries of the 
Gilgit Agency, but the Dards, the people inhabiting 
the valleys adjacent to Gilgit, were the only ones 
with whom we came in contact. Though their origin 
appears in doubt, it would seem that they are of 
Aryan stock, for their features are straight and ^reg- 
ular and their coloring is usually light. They are 
Mohammedans, mostly of the Shia sect. 

Some twelve thousand people live in the valleys 
of Gilgit and win a scanty living through the culti- 
vation of the stony soil. At no time are the meager 
crops more than barely sufficient to carry the popula- 
tion through the winter, so when a crop-failure occurs, 
famine stares the people in the face. Nor is it pos- 
sible to bring supplies in any quantity from Kash- 
mir, for the short open season on the passes and the 
lack of forage along the route for transport animals 
are unsurmountable barriers to large scale provision- 
ing. I was told by a former Political Agent in Gil- 
git that he had seen people actually eating grass 
from the fields during a period of famine. 

Mudi the same conditions prevail in the territories 
of Hunza and Nagar, and the fact that every able- 
bodied man, ^ needed in the fields during the short 
growing seiiiii is the chief reason why the Govern- 
ment o^ India is forced strictly to limit the issue of 
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permits to travel through these territories. Though 
coolies arc paid for their labor, there is practically 
no way for them to spend the money, for there is no 
surplus which can be bought and sold. 

After a pleasant restful day at Gilgit, we started 
our caravan ahead while we ourselves stopped at 
the Military Rifle Range to target our rifles. Beyond 
the Gilgit oasis the road rounded the base of a spur 
and turned northward up the valley of the Hunza 
River. The cotmtry was exceedingly barren. We 
passed one point where yellowish debris had come 
down from a mountain and there were signs of 
underground chemical action. There were many 
small craters and blisters on the surface, some of 
which looked like undersized mud volcanoes. We 
could not determine the action, though there were 
indications of the rather extensive presence of 
suphur. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
valleys lay in the great fans of d6bris at the mouths of 
intersecting nullahs, or valleys. While many of 
these are doubtless formed by the slow accumulation 
of ages, we were told by Major Loch that some at 
least are caused by the complete blocking of the val- 
ley through landslides, behind which accumulating 
water causes the pressure finally to become great 
enough to break the dam, and the whole mass comes 
out in a flow of mud and rock which spreads over 
the fan. Major Loch said that sometimes a village 
built on one of these fans is completely overwhelmed, 
though the people usually have time to escape, as 
there is always a loud report and a rumbling sound 
before the rush of water and debris. 
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As we continued northward the mountains were 
more and more rocky and precipitous. In places 
the valley walls came close together and formed a 
deep narrow canyon, while the trail climbed in zig- 
zags over projecting spurs. Sometimes the trail 
had been blasted from sheer rock cliffs. In other 
places it was built up on pegs and pole props let 
into the cliff face. Through portions of the canyon 
we were able to follow the winter trail, which crossed 
sand flats in the river bottom. The summer trail, 
which must be used when the water is high, could be 
seen winding high above on the cliffs and we were 
told that in summer this portion of the journey is 
exceedingly difficult. 

Though a trail of sorts had existed for many years, 
the Gilgit Road was constructed in 1891 by British 
engineers, when an expedition of Kashmiri and 
Indian troops fought their way across the mountains 
and, during a winter campaign of great severity, 
subdued the territories of Hunza and Nagar. Prior 
to that time, these two Independent States, locked 
in their mountain fastnesses and frequently at war 
with each other, had defied all peaceful missions sent 
them. The then Mir of Hunza, whose territory 
controlled the passes into the Pamirs, made system- 
atic raids on caravans travelling between Turkestan 
and Ladakh over the Karakoram trade route. A 
regular business in slaves was done in Hunza, and 
unoffending natives of Turkestan and British-pro- 
tected persons from Ladakh were constantly sold by 
their captors. The situation finally became so in- 
tolerable that a punitive expedition was sent against 
them. Severe fighting occurred, but eventually 
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both States capitulated. The Mir of Nagar, who 
had taken little part in the fighting against the expe- 
dition, was allowed to retain his throne but the Mir 
of Hunza was deported and his half brother, the 
present Mir Mohammed Nazim Khan, was installed 
as ruler. The Kanjuti people of Hunza and Nagar 
are a fine Aryan type. Many of them are tall and 
erect, with regular features and a direct gaze which 
is most pleasing. Living among the mountains as 
they do, they are expert climbers and are entirely at 
home among the broken, rocky carags which compose 
most of their country. Kanjuti coolies will carry 
sixty-pound loads over places where it would seem 
impossible for goats to travel. We found the people 
of Himza exceedingly likable. 

One morning as we were winding through a deep 
canyon where the trail at times was high on the cliffs 
and again followed the river bed, a splendid snow 
peak, vaguely reminiscent of the Matterhorn, tow- 
ered into the clouds beyond nearby mountains. It 
was Rakaposhi. Our altitude at that point was 
about 7,000 feet and Rakaposhi, 25,500 feet, rose 
a dear 18,000 feet above us. The lower slopes of 
the mountains supported scattered growths of ju- 
niper, though the upper portions were entirely 
sheathed in ice and snow, with tremendous glaciers 
extending down almost to our level. 

The country for much of the distance was unin- 
habited, and only occasional small villages of stone 
huts on fans of debris at the mouths of valleys and 
the trail which we followed, gave evidences of the 
presence of human beings. We saw a few birds; 
eagles, hawks, some little brown fellows which we 
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could not identify, a few chikor or hill partridge, 
and in the infrequent oases a few magpies, were the 
only signs of feathered inhabitants. We saw no 
animals at all. 

Near the village of Chalt we were met by a rep- 
resentative of the local rajah and by him escorted 
to the town. Near the village we passed a few 
native travellers, one of them a woman clothed in a 
long burkha, the all enveloping garment used by 
Mohammedan women in India. A couple of mem- 
bers of the Hunza Scouts, of whom there are two 
companies in the district, passed us on the trail. 
The Scouts wear a badge with an ibex head in silver 
on their caps and are equipped and drilled by the 
Kashmir Government for one month out of each 
year. They are commanded by their own officers 
and receive pay while on duty. The Hunza Scouts 
are a husky lot of men, for they are picked for their 
speed and stamina in the hills. We heard that dur- 
ing the war, two German agents were found making 
their way down through Hunza and were brought 
before the Mir as suspicious persons. When ques- 
tioned, they said that they had missed their road 
and asked to be conducted back beyond the passes. 
The Mir, however, had the two escorted down to 
India, where it was foimd that an important cap- 
ture had been made. The Hunza Scouts form a use- 
ful addition to the frontier guards of the Indian 
Empire. 

At Chalt, and again the following day at Minapin, 
we were in the territory of the Mir of Nagar, and 
the Rajah of Chalt called upon us at the resthouse 
to offer aid in obtaining fresh transport. At Chalt 
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we again repadced loads into units of sixty pounds, 
as beyond that point coolies would be necessary. 
While much of the trail is practicable for ponies, 
the lack of grazing prohibits their being raised to 
any extent and transport through the Hunza gorges 
is almost entirely by coolies. 

During the march of seventeen miles from Chalt to 
Minapin, we were forced to change coolies three 
times, for it was the plowing and planting season and 
by making frequent changes, each man lost but half 
a day in the fields. At one point there was a great 
row as to who would carry loads. All the available 
men in the village had been collected by the head- 
man but each tried to talk his neighbor into the work. 
One elderly fellow was picked on by all to carry the 
last box. He fought, pleaded, shed tears and sat 
down on the ground when they tried to drag him for- 
ward, but at last he had to give in and take up the 
load. We had a representative of the rajah with us, 
for without one it would be impossible to get trans- 
port at all. Although the men are paid for their 
work, the money means little to them and the time 
in the fields means much. The rate fixed by the 
government was one half anna, or about one cent, 
per mile. 

Just below Minapin the Hunza valley widened 
and there a deposit of mud from the mountains and 
the flow of water from the glaciers and ice fields of 
Rakaposhi made the villages more prosperous than 
any we had so far seen. For nearly ten miles along 
that stretch, we passed through almost continuous 
cultivation, though it was almost all on the side 
from whidi the streams came down from the great 
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mountain above. In one place the trail crossed a 
cliff composed of mud and boulders, probably the 
deposit from some pre-historic glacier. The trail 
was cut some five feet into the face of the cliff for 
the whole distance. The overhang was most threat- 
ening, particularly as it was of loose stones held in 
rather soft clay. Fortunately it was dry weather 
when we passed but we heard that this portion could 
be very dangerous in wet weather. 

As we came into Minapin we noticed that many of 
the trees were broken, some even uprooted; it looked 
as though a high wind or a snow-slide had visited 
the place. They were all broken off on the side 
away from Rakaposhi, which towered above the 
village. We were told that a few months before, a 
large piece of the snow-comice and cliff had broken 
from the top of Rakaposhi and had fallen several 
thousand feet into a valley at its base. Although 
some distance from Minapin and behind an inter- 
vening ridge, the concussion had caused a sudden 
violent rush of air downward and this had almost 
demolished the village. The people had heard the 
shock and were prepared, so not many were killed, 
but great damage was caused among their flocks of 
sheep and goats. 

As in many districts of the Himalaya, polo is the 
national game of Htmza and Nagar. The game is 
played on little rocky fields, one of which is seen at 
almost every village. There seems to be no limit 
to the number of players on each side. I have seen 
games of polo in the Himalaya where at least ten 
men, mounted on little native ponies, composed each 
team. When some eighteen or twenty players 
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dashed madly for the ball, there were often most in- 
teresting m616es. Even the children play on foot, 
with little homemade mallets and balls which are 
cut from the roots of trees, and it is amazing how 
accurate the youngsters are with their crude prop- 
erties. 

The dress of the Kanjuti is similar to that of the 
inhabitants of Gilgit. They wear the same loose 
trousers, shirts and long chogas, or coats, though 
the chogas are longer, if anything, with sleeves 
nearly as long as the coats themselves. The chogas 
are light gray and many of them are decorated with 
colored embroidery. A tight-fitting woollen cap 
rolled up around the bottom is the invariable head- 
gear of the Kanjuti. Though the poorer people go 
barefooted or wear wrappings of skin on their feet, 
we saw several men wearing leather boots which 
reached to just below the knee. The leather was 
very soft and a soft sole was sewn to the bottom. 
The women’s clothing was dark and the usual head 
covering a shawl. The Kanjutis are Mohamme- 
dans, though the men of Hunza are Maulais of the 
Ismaili sect, while the Nagaris are strict Sunnis, 
the other great branch of the Mohammedan religion. 
Each little village has a mosque, usually but a single 
room open to the east and with a blank wall on the 
west, or Mecca, side. Village houses are of boulders 
and mud bricks, with flat mud roofs over a matting 
of twigs and branches. Human beings, sheep, goats, 
and the few small cattle used for plowing, are all 
housed under the same roof. 

Near many of the houses are cisterns for storing 
water, which is dipped out with flat scoops hollowed 
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from blocks of wood. A little channel leading from 
an irrigating ditch to the cistern fills it when water 
is plentiful. As in other districts, irrigation canals 
are carried for long distances. We passed one which 
came from a valley about a thousand feet up the 
mountain side and was outlined for fully two miles 
with bunches of green grass. 

Beyond Minapin we crossed the Hunza River 
from Nagar territory into that of the Mir of Hunza. 
The trail zigzagged up the motmtain side and for 
the next several miles crossed an almost continuous 
rock-slide high above the river, which ran in a deep 
gorge between almost perpendicular cliffs. Cross- 
ing a summit, the view of the Hunza Valley burst 
upon us. Sharp, jagged peaks towered to great 
heights, their sides and gullies covered with snow, 
while nearer brown rocky mountains rose above ter- 
raced fields. There was an almost continuous vil- 
lage to Baltit, some ten miles away. The fruit 
trees were nearly all in flower and the blooms of 
apples, pears and apricots were very lovely. Tall, 
slender poplars were outlined in the fresh green tints 
of their early foliage. A few of the fruit trees had 
finished blooming and the blown blossoms, reddish 
against the green of the leaves, added a still further 
beauty to the scene. 

As we approached the more thickly settled areas, 
stone walls along the trail made their appearance, 
so that for several miles our way lay through lanes. 
Many people, all dressed in the light gray wool 
chogas and loose trousers, met and saluted us. 
There were a few women on house tops and in door- 
ways, and these seemed much less shy and were 
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mudi more prepossessing than the women of Astor 
and Gilgit or the lower valleys of Hunza and Nagar. 
A peculiarity of the women’s costumes was a flat 
round cap, sometimes of white with embroidered 
decorations, less often of darker colored material. 

The men whom we met along the way were 
straight, upstanding fellows with big chests and the 
upright carriage of mountaineers. Many were quite 
light-skinned, some in fact, were real blondes. One 
chap had dark red hair and was much freckled, as 
were several of the children we met. The men 
looked one in the eye and salaamed in a polite but 
not cringing manner which was refreshing to meet. 

The Mir had sent word that he would like to have 
us come to Baltit, his capital, so after a change of 
coolies at the village of Aliabad, we pushed on the 
remaining few miles. We found a small tent pitched 
for otir use, with another for our men. These were 
on a level spot near the summer residence of the Mir, 
who at that season does not use his large fort-resi- 
dence, situated on the heights above the village. 
Across the valley, which was fully flve miles from 
mountain to mountain, we could see the cultivated 
stretches of the neighboring principality of Nagar 
and the town itself was visible far up a wide, inter- 
secting valley. Through the Hunza Valley the 
river has cut a canyon fully three himdred feet deep 
and two or three himdred yards wide. During 
periods of high water in summer, the canyon forms 
an impassable barrier between the two little states. 

The Mir sent word for us to come to his residence 
and received us in a garden where several deck 
chairs had been placed around a rug for our visit. 
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We found the Mir, who is an elderly man with heavy 
black beard and long moustache, most affable. He 
had considerable information of the outside world and 
showed a rather striking knowledge of America. 
During the conversation he remarked that wine must 
be rather difficult to obtain in the United States. 
We agreed with him. The Mir said that his family 
had come from Persia some six hundred years before 
and asked us from where our own families had orig- 
inally come. He showed us several hawks which he 
used for falconing among the hills, and said that he 
had excellent sport with them, for he was no longer 
able to climb for ibex as he had done when a youth. 
Before we left he invited us to dine with him that 
evening. 

It was cool when we went up to dinner at the 
Mir’s invitation, so the meal was served in a small 
house in the garden. The table was set with a 
white tablecloth and napkins folded in fancy de- 
si^s, such as one might see in a cotmtry hotel, a 
fair grade of chinaware and English cutlery. We 
were asked if we would take whisky and soda and a 
bottle of very fair Scotch was produced. The din- 
ner was excellent and afterwards a bottle of port 
was passed. It was interesting to note that the 
Mir Imew the custom of always passing the port to 
the left. We were surprised that he used wine until 
we remembered that Shia Mohammedans are not 
total abstainers, as are the Sunni branch of the 
faith. 

During dinner there had been music from an 
orchestra composed of a mandolin-like instrument 
of thirteen strings, a hand drum and several flutes. 
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Some of the tunes were very catchy. The Mir 
asked if we would like to have some boys dance for 
us and called upon three young lads, ranging from 
eight to about fourteen years of age. They were 
dressed in long red cotton blouses, with sashes and 
waist-coats decorated in blue and yellow and wore 
little round caps from which dangled long braids of 
false hair. Bells around their ankles tinkled pleas- 
antly. The first dance was a combination of foot, 
body and hand work, very graceful and rhythmical. 
In another, the performers leaped high in the air 
at every second step. They were the best native 
dances I had ever seen, and the rhythmical cadence 
of the music was charming. Altogether, the even- 
ing’s entertainment was most pleasing. 

As we left Baltit, the Mir sent us presents and an 
orderly accompanied our long file of coolies to ar- 
range for relays further on. All that day we were 
in the gorges of the Karakoram Range, and until we 
reached Gulmit, passed almost no cultivation in their 
stupendous clefts. It was a wonderfully sublime, 
but rather austere country. We passed one place 
where the whole side of a mountain had at some time 
slipped into the gorge, and evidences that it had 
dammed the river and formed a lake of considerable 
size, could be seen along the canyon’s side. There 
were quantities of quartz in the mountains, while 
much of the river sand was dark gray and looked as 
though it would pan out some “color.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is said to be some placer mining for 
gold, but nowhere has the precious metal been found 
in any great quantity. 

While we stopped for lunch along the way, one 
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of our men made a small earthen water pipe. Two 
small holes in the ground were connected by an 
inclined tube; one of the hollows, the smaller of the 
two, was filled with tobacco; the other with water 
above the entrance of the tube. A stone, which did 
not quite cover the larger hollow, was placed above 
it, and earth tamped over the whole; then a small 
opening to act as mouthpiece was made through the 
earth above the stone. When the tobacco was 
ignited, a man was able to draw smoke from the 
small bowl through the inclined tube to the large 
bowl, where it bubbled up through the water and 
out by way of the passage in the earth covering the 
water chamber. 

Beyond Gulmit, where we again changed trans- 
port, the trail passed the terminal moraine of the 
Sasaini Glacier and continued up the valley to the 
large Batura Glacier, whose boulder covered and 
crevassed snout was still to be crossed. Late in the 
day there is danger of falling stones along this por- 
tion of the march, so an early start is necessary. 
In crossing the glacier one is on actual ice but little, 
for it is so covered with boulders and debris that 
comparatively little ice shows at the snout. A 
beautiful serrated ice fall higher up, with seracs and 
broken pinnacles showing against the dark brown 
mountains, made us realize that we were really on a 
glacier, though the necessity of stepping from one 
rolling stone to another and balancing ourselves 
meanwhile did not leave much time to admire the 
beauties of nature. Steep lateral ridges, which had 
to be climbed and descended made the crossing an 
arduous task. 
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Some distance beyond the glacier we passed an 
“ice cascade.” It was high up on the mountain 
side and looked like a huge pan of cake frosting spilled 
down the rocks. Its explanation seemed to be that 
during a warm spell a large patch of snow had 
melted and the water had begtm to trickle down, 
again freezing in graceful forms which seemed to 
pour in waves over the rocks. 

The march from Gulmit to Khaibar, twenty miles, 
made stiff work for the coolies and when they were 
paid off, I gave each man a present, or as it is known, 
bakshish. The representative of the Mir who had 
come with us was given the pay and bakshish, but 
when he gave the money to the men, they started 
a small riot and the orderly fled to our protection. 
The coolies said they thought the bakshish not 
enough, though we had been told the proper amount 
and had given it to him. It was only when we threat- 
ened to take the present back that they finally dis- 
persed. It was noticeable that the type of people 
above Gulmit was not as high as in the vicinity of 
the capital. 

In the villages we had seen mills for grinding 
grain and at one place had an opportunity to exam- 
ine one. It was a little boulder-and-earth hut about 
ten feet below an irrigation channel, from which a 
hollowed log led sharply downward and threw the 
water against a side-shot wheel. This rotated a 
vertical wooden shaft, to the upper end of which was 
fastened a rotmd mill-stone. This revolved over a 
similar stationary stone, and a hole in the upper 
allowed the grain to fall between the stones from a 
hopper suspended above. A bit of horn, which 
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bumped over the top of the revolving stone, oscil- 
lated the hopper sufficiently to cause the grain to 
trickle slowly from it. The flour was thrown off at 
the periphery of the stones. Although a amflll 
amount of stone dust is mixed with the flour and 
causes anyone with a civilized stomach a certain 
amount of discomfort, the native-ground flour is 
said to be quite good. 

The route continued through a series of deep 
gorges, where tremendous rock slides extended to 
pinnacles far above. Wherever the main valley 
widened there was often a small bit of cultivation 
and a tiny village. At Misgar, the end of the tele- 
graph wire, we found two Kashmiri operators, who 
agreed to handle any messages which we might send 
back by the weekly messenger from Kashgar. Cool- 
ies were again changed and we added two ponies 
and a couple of yaks to jhe caravan, as sufficient 
men were not available at the little village. 

A few miles beyond Misgar the trail, no longer 
wide and well made but very rough in places, des- 
cended to the river bed and continued among rocks 
and boulders. A stream about fifteen feet wide 
flowed along a sandy bed, but as we ascended it 
suddenly disappeared and the bed was quite dry. 
After some five miles, the stream again contained 
running water, showing that somewhere it sank into 
the sand to reappear lower down as a spring. For 
several miles the river was bordered with willows 
and birches, and in one place a dense thicket of 
bushes extended for some distance. Near the junc- 
tion of the Killik and Mintaka valleys we made a 
camp among the bushes, and as our altitude was 
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about twelve thousand feet at that point, a cheerful 
fire of willow boughs was most welcome. 

The Killik valley, leading to Killik Pass, branched 
off to the west from our camp at Murkushi, while our 
way to the Mintaka ascended sharply ahead to the 
north. In summer the Killik Pass is frequently 
used for crossing into the Pamir region, for the labor 
entailed is not as great as on the Mintaka. Owing 
to the exposed position of the Killik, however, snow 
lies there late in the season and early travellers must 
take the rougher Mintaka. 

From our camp in the thicket at Murkushi we 
saw a herd of ibex on the slides across the valley. 
They were rather low down and though we and our 
transport had come along the trail in plain view of 
them, they did not appear nervous, but were quietly 
grazing their way upward. In their still unshed, 
winter pelage they looked large and almost woolly at 
a distance. 

A sharp, rough march up the Mintaka valley 
brought us to the foot of the Gulkoja Glacier, which 
filled the entire valley at its snout. Our camp was 
entirely on rocks and as there was no possibility of 
driving tent pegs, boulders were used for anchoring 
our little ‘ ‘ Wh3nnper ’ ’ tents. It was cold just below 
the glacier, but there was no wood at Gulkoja and 
the few sticks brought along by the coolies were only 
enough for cooking, so very early we rolled up in 
our sleeping robes for warmth. 

After a clear night when everjrthing froze solid, 
we started just at dawn up the rocky terminal 
moraine. It was bitterly cold, with just enough 
wind to stir the icy air. The climbing, however, soon 
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warmed us up, though our hands remained nearly 
ntunb in spite of fleece-lined gloves. The sun struck 
us about half way and then the glare became blind- 
ing and snow glasses were needed. We had issued 
glasses to the coolies but there were not enough to 
go rotmd, as several pairs had been broken by coolies 
on the Burzil. The men who did not have snow 
glasses, used blinders made of strands of horse- 
hair tied over their eyes and around their heads. 
Between the strands, they seemed able to see with- 
out becoming blinded by the glare from the snow. 

The trail turned off the moraine and zigzagged 
sharply upward over rocks to a notch among the 
peaks, the Mintaka Pass. There was much fresh 
snow, though fortunately it was fairly well frozen 
during the upward march. It was a difficult climb, 
and even the pack animals, it seemed to me, heaved 
sighs of relief when the top was reached. 



CHAPTER III 


AMONG THE HERDS OF OVIS POLI 

AT the summit of the Mintaka, a narrow snow- 
covered saddle where our aneroids gave a 
reading of 15,000 feet, we dropped down in the snow 
to allow our breathing to become more normal. 
The few minutes spent in resting gave us an op- 
portunity to look southward into the precipitous 
country of Hunza through which we had come. 
Almost at our feet lay the white surface of the 
Gulkoja Glacier, which extended far to the left 
among the peaks, and to the right ended in the rocky 
terminal moraine, below which our last camp had 
been located. Beyond towered the tremendous 
snowcapped granite heights of the Karakoram, with 
valleys between even deeper than we had realized. 
We were again impressed by the ruggedness of 
Hunza and the majestic austerity of the mountains 
comprising most of that precipitous country. 

Beyond the pass stretched Chinese territory, where 
our route descended a gradually widening valley by 
easy grades to the Tagdumbash Pamir. The coun- 
try to the northward, as seen from the vantage point 
of the Mintaka Pass, differed noticeably from that 
behind us: the ridges were less rocky, the valleys 
wider and not so steep-sided as those we had been 
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travelling. Many of the higher summits were white 
with snow, though the nearer valleys gave less wintry 
promise. 

Three of the great mountain systems of Asia come 
together in the Pamirs, called by Marco Polo “the 
roof of the world.” The word “Pamir” comes from 
the Persian “pai-mir,” which is translated as “foot 
of mountain peaks.” One may describe the Pamirs 
as wide upland glacial valleys, the floors of which 
average from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
feet above sea level. The valleys are separated by 
ridges as high as nineteen or twenty thousand feet, 
but since the elevation of the valleys themselves is so 
great, they do not give such an impression of height 
as do the more precipitous Himalaya and Kara- 
koram. There are no trees, for much of the Pamirs 
lies above timber line, which is between twelve and 
thirteen thousand feet in that latitude. Another 
reason for the total lack of forestation is the extreme 
aridity of the cotmtry; very little rainfall occurs 
during summer, and winter snowfall is not nearly so 
great as in lesser altitudes in the Himalaya. We 
found a growth of coarse grass in a few of the valleys 
and patches of a wiry grass were scattered among 
the rocks on the hill-sides. The latter apparently 
forms one of the chief foods of Ovis poli. 

The Tagdumbash is the only one of the eight, 
Pamirs which is in Chinese Turkestan. Another, 
the Wakhan Pamir, is in Afghanistan; the rem aining 
six have been part of Russian Turkestan since 1892. 
The ridges separating the greater valleys are cut by 
smaller, narrower valleys and the sides of these 
are often very rodcy and broken. In the main,' 
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however, one has an impression of vast distances 
and open spaces, particularly when viewing the 
Pamir region from a high point. 

After our rest at the summit of the Mintaka, 
we continued down through deep snow toward a tiny 
shelter hut perched on a rock about two miles below. 
The coolies found travelling through the deep drifts 
on the northward slopes almost as hard work as the 
climb to the siimmit and everyone was more than 
willing to rest again at the shelter hut. During the 
stop, we saw a lone man making his way slowly to- 
ward us from below, toiling determinedly upward 
through the snow as though a long journey lay be- 
fore him. He turned out to be Nadir Beg, a Sarikoli 
employee of the Government of India at the town of 
Tashkurgan in the Tagdumbash Pamir. Maj or Loch 
had dispatched a message from Gilgit to the British 
Consul at Kashgar, asking that Nadir Beg be sent 
to meet us at Misgar, bringing with him, if possible, 
a caravan of thirty ponies so that our Kanjuti coolies 
might return to their homes in Hunza. Nadir 
brought a message from the Consul General that 
our ponies had been started and would meet us in 
the Tagdumbash Pamir. 

Nadir Beg was the first Sarikoli whom we had met, 
and we were at once struck with his evident intelli- 
gence. His bearded face was distinctly Aryan, with 
keen brown eyes and regular features. His smile 
was delightful and its frequency showed a fine sense 
of humour. He impressed us as being a very capable 
person and his quilted cotton coat, belted with a sash, 
his roll of bedding slung over his back, and a pair of 
snow-goggles made him a rather picturesque figure. 
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Nadir is employed to assist British travellers using 
the main route from India to Kashgar via the 
Tagdumbash Pamir. We came to regard him very 
highly and found him excellent company during the 
weeks he was with us. 

The Sarikolis are of pure Aryan descent and are 
related to the Tajiks of Ferghana, from where, many 
generations ago, they are said to have come. The 
fact that Sarikoli, their language, is a dialect of 
Persian, would seem to strengthen that explanation 
of their origin. They are Mohammedans of the 
Ismaili or Shia sect, who acknowledge the Aga Khan 
as the head of their church. There are some ten 
thousand Sarikolis living in the Tagdumbash Pamir 
and the district is generally known as Sarikol. Tash- 
kurgan, the largest town, is the seat of Chinese 
administration and there are smaller towns located 
in the valley to the north and south. Wheat and 
barley are grown to some extent but the Sarikolis 
own many sheep, goats, and yaks, which form their 
chief source of wealth. Normally they live in small 
villages and are not nomadic, although they pasttire 
their flocks and herds where the best grass is to be 
found and even cross into Russian territory some- 
times for better grazing. We spent little time in 
Sarikol, so were unable to study the people, though 
Nadir Beg gave us considerable information regard- 
ing them. 

Continuing, we gradually reached more level 
grades, and about eight miles from the top of the 
pass arrived at a small camp of Sarikolis. The en- 
campment was known as Lupgoz though, like almost 
all places in the Pamirs, the name simply draioted 
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an area which one might or might not find inhabited 
on arrival. While awaiting our coolies we were enter- 
tained by the head of the camp in one of the yurts. 

A yurt is a most ingenious and comfortable dwell- 
ing, admirably adapted to severe weather. It is 
used by the nomad peoples of the Pamirs, in the 
Thian Shan Mountains, and on the vast plains of 
Mongolia, and its construction is particularly fitted 
to withstand the frequent violent gales. Circular in 
shape and varying from twelve to over twenty feet 
in diameter, yurts are made of large pieces of heavy 
felt, or numdahs, over frameworks of light wooden 
poles. The sides, usually about four feet high, are 
series of pantographs and are collapsible for trans- 
portation purposes. To the top of the sides of each 
yurt are fastened curved poles, the upper ends of 
which fit into a heavy wooden ring about four feet in 
diameter which forms the center of the roof. The 
door-frame is curtained with felt. The shape of the 
structure is such that wind pressure serves to anchor 
it more firmly to the ground, though as an added 
insmance against disaster, a heavy stone is some- 
times placed in the yurt and the roof tied to it by 
a rope from the center ring. 

A fire of teyzak, or dried cakes of yak-dung, is 
made in the center of the floor; the usual method 
of building a teyzak fire is to pile the fuel in a circle 
and fill the center with dry tushkin or burtsa, a vari- 
ety of stimted sage found in many portions of the 
Pamirs. When the tushkin is ignited it kindles the 
teyzak, which bums with a bluish flame and makes 
excellent fuel. Smoke passes out through the open 
center of the domed roof, which may be closed wholly 
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or partly in bad weather by pulling another piece of 
felt over it. 

Our host entertained us with bowls of warm yak’s 
milk, heavy with cream and very pleasant. When we 
found that it was customary to boil the yak’s milk 
to make the cream rise we felt rather safer about 
drinking it. We were also served small hard raisins, 
dried apricots, and some small nuts which we did not 
identify at once but which we were told were the 
kernels of apricot stones. They were very pleasant 
and tasted much like almonds. 

The inside of the yurt, which was fully twenty- 
four feet in diameter, was interesting. Opposite the 
door, for almost half of the circumference, were piles 
of neatly-folded felt numdahs, quilts, and carpets, 
with here and there a rather gorgeously decorated 
box, which probably contained the family treasures. 
A portion of the interior was curtained off and served 
as storage place for food, while near the door, an- 
other curtained space sheltered a couple of young 
lambs. In the center of the floor, directly under 
the smoke opening, was a three-sided mud stove in 
which a Are of teyzak was burning. A mutton stew 
was boiling in an iron vessel on the top of the stove, 
attended at intervals by the women of the family. 
About the floor rolled a chubby and very dirty-faced 
baby. 

By and by the coolies arrived and we continued 
about two miles farther down the valley to a level 
basin where a yurt was being prepared for our recep- 
tion. On the way we noticed numbers of feeding 
yaks. Though we had used one or two of these 
animals during the crossing of the Mintaka, the stiff 
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climbing had given us little opportunity to examine 
them closely. The yak {Poephagus grunniens) , while 
not a native of the Pamirs, is raised in large numbers 
throughout the country. Wild yaks are found in 
Tibet and Ladakh, far east of the Pamirs, but for 
many years the domesticated variety has been one 
of the most valuable possessions of the people of this 
latter district. Native to high elevations and ac- 
customed to cold climates, the yak is ideally adapted 
to life in the Pamirs and is extensively used for 
transportation. From their long shaggy coats the 
hair for felt and the making of garments is obtained; 
the yak also furnishes the teyzak so widely used as 
fuel in that woodless land. Yak’s milk, the only 
variety obtainable, is excellent. 

Riding-yaks make travel possible through deep 
snow and on steep hillsides where ponies are quite 
useless. They are amazingly sure-footed and only 
once did I have one fall with me. During our stay 
in the Pamirs we came to look on the powers of these 
uncouth beasts with the greatest respect. The gait 
of the yak is not unpleasant, and when the animal 
is fresh it will travel at a good three miles an hour. 
Its rapid gait is a combination of trot and amble: 
trot with the front legs and amble with the hind 
legs. When tired, however, the yak balks like a 
mule. Once he decides that he has gone far enough 
no amoimt of beating will have the slightest effect 
upon him; apparently the blows fall unnoticed. The 
sensation of riding a yak is peculiar, for its head is 
held low to the ground, and as the saddle is placed 
just back of a hump on the shoulders, at times it 
appears as though the animal has no head. When 
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the yak raises his head, the long horns look like the 
handlebars of a bicycl^. A rope through the nose 
takes the plaee of bridle, but if the animal deeides 
to go in a direetion eontrary to the wishes of his 
rider, sometimes interesting situations develop. We 
frequently saw natives attempt to drag stubborn 
yaks along by pulling on the nose-rope and the results 
were rather startling. There ean be little feeling in 
a yak’s nose, for he will pull back against the drag 
of the nose-rope until his nostrils are stretched out 
like rubber. An irritating habit of the yak is the 
almost constant grinding of his teeth, which is nerve- 
wracking when continued for hours during a long 
ride. It was noticeable that our yaks preferred to 
eat snow rather than to drink from the infrequent 
streams. 

Near our first camp in the Tagdumbash Pamir we 
met several Kirghiz, a race widely scattered over 
Central Asia. The Kirghiz are from the same par- 
ent stock as the Tmks of eastern Europe and are 
said to have originated in the Yenisei basin of the 
Altai. Originally, there appears to have been no 
distinction between them and Mongols, though now 
the Kirghiz show but a slight Mongoloid strain. The 
Kirghiz are entirely pastoral and are nomads who 
move about with their flocks and herds as the grazing 
changes. Like the Sarikolis, they are Mohammedans, 
though they belong to the Stmni sect. Other tribes 
of Kirghiz are found in eastern Russian Turkestan, 
in districts of the Thian Shan, in Dzungaria, and in 
southern Siberia. Those living in the Pamirs are 
known as the Kara-Kirghiz, or Black-Kirghiz, though 
the name seems a mis-nomer, as they are usually fair 
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and their skin, where not exposed to the sun, is quite 
white. The Mongol strain diows in elongated eyes 
and high cheek bones. 

Peyik, a former Chinese post, is at the junction of 
the Kara-Chukor jUga — ^as valleys are known in 
Turki — ^and the Tagdumbash Pamir. During the 
war a small Chinese garrison was stationed at Pe3rik 
but now the mud and boulder enclosures are unused. 
As we approached, large flocks of sheep and goats 
grazed on a neighboring hillside, and several yurts 
were seen near the crumbling walls of the old fort. 
An elderly Kirghiz, described as a “retired Beg,'* 
presented us with a sheep and as a present, of course, 
was expected in return, we gave the old fellow a 
clasp-knife, with which he seemed quite pleased. 

A Beg is ordinarily a minor official of the Govern- 
ment in Chinese Turkestan and is usually an influ- 
ential man, often an extensive land-owner in the 
settled districts. Sometimes, however, the title of 
Beg is bestowed on unofficial personages, somewhat 
in the manner Kentucky “Colonels” are created in 
the United States. We never did learn just what 
position in society a “retired Beg" was supposed to 
hold. 

On our way to Pejdk we had questioned Nadir 
regarding the Russian Pamirs which he said he had 
visited some years before. His answers were not 
at all reassuring. He told some amazing tales of 
how the Russians treated foreigners who entered 
their domain and went into much detail in his pre- 
dictions concerning what would happen should we 
attempt to go. According to Nadir, the least that 
might befall us would be our arrest, robbery and 
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expulsion from the country without food or means 
of transportation. Hassan Bat, our Kashmiri shikari, 
was thoroughly disconsolate over the prospect of 
entering Russian territory and strongly advised that 
we remain in the Chinese Pamir and himt across the 
border. Although we did not entirely believe the 
stories, it seemed best to send a messenger ahead, 
a reliable Sarikoli who could visit some of his own 
people pasturing their flocks in Russian territory 
and possibly learn from them the attitude of the 
Russians. We therefore instructed a man and sent 
him as a scout, while we continued up Peyik Jilga 
to a campsite just below the border. 

For four or five days, while waiting for the mes- 
senger to return, we overhauled our kit, assigned 
loads to the Kashgar ponies which had met us at 
Peyik, and looked about for signs of Ovis poli. A 
few old horns were all we saw and it was evident 
that the sheep were not plentiful on the Chinese side. 
If successful in entering Russian territory, we hoped 
to remain about a month so we repacked our surplus 
supplies and sent nine pony loads of them direct to 
Kashgar to await our arrival at the British Consulate. 
While going over our stores, a number of sealed tins of 
motion picture film were found to be badly swollen. 
The same thing was noticed in some food tins and 
Clark offered the ^planation that, as all of them 
had been sealed at approximately sea level, the lower 
air pressure at om thirte^ thousand foot elevation 
had caused the pressure inside to swell the cans. 
This was doubtless correct, as no deterioration in 
film or supplies was noticed. 

Two or three miles beyond our yurts, the notch 
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of Peyik Pass was a continual object of interest, for 
it was from there that our messenger would return. 
One morning severed figures were sighted, zigzagging 
down the steep snow slopes leading to the Pass. 
Through telescopes we could see that they were men 
on yaks and as they came closer, we saw that one of 
them was our messenger; another was identified 
as Pelang, a well-known Sarikoli who had been with 
several hunting parties in the Tagdumbash Pamir. 
A third was 01 Futt Shah, a Sarikoli employed by 
the Russians at Kizil Rabat Post as interpreter, and 
the last was Sherif Beg, a wealthy and influential 
Sarikoli, well-known to Nadir Beg. 

On the arrival of the party a small durbar, or coun- 
cil, was held, all sitting about while, through in- 
terpreters, Clark and I asked for news from the 
Russian side of the Pass. At first it appeared that 
no word regarding our arrival had been forwarded 
from Moscow, though 01 Futt Shah said that the 
Russians at Kizil Rabat Post were expecting two 
white men. It developed that his instructions were 
to see us, examine our credentials, and if it appeared 
that we possessed letters of sufficient importance, to 
suggest our crossing the Pass so that our papers 
might be examined at the Post. We showed 01 
Futt Shah our passports, visas, and Pamir permits; 
the latter he was able to read to some extent. Al- 
though he had no authority to give us a clean bill of 
health, he apparently considered our backing strong 
enough to warrant our going ahead. To make as- 
surance doubly sure, however, we sent Nadir Beg in 
advance with our credentials and followed him the 
next day. 
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Part of the ascent to Peyik Pass was steep and 
through deep snow. The altitude — 15,470 feet — 
was enough to cause considerable distress to the 
Kashgar ponies which carried the bulk of our equip- 
ment. We were able to ride yaks much of the way, 
so the actual work on our part was not so severe as 
on some of the passes already crossed. Views from 
the summit were very striking; tumbled masses of 
moimtains, extending as far as the eye could reach, 
looked like the waves of a stormy sea. Ahead, in 
Russian territory, the country was much more open 
and looked like excellent wild sheep groimd. 

That it was good sheep country was shown only 
three miles below the summit, when several tiny 
specks high on a snowy mountain side proved to be 
Ovis poli rams. Great excitement prevailed as we 
hurriedly got out glasses and telescopes for our first 
view of the famous sheep we had come so far to find. 
There were thirteen in the band, all large rams. 
One wide-sweeping pair of horns looked especially 
fine, though the distance was so great it was difficult 
to judge them accurately. But the fact that within 
a little more than an hour after entering Russian 
territory we had seen thirteen of the supposedly rare 
animals cheered us and increased our hope of finding 
more of them further inside the border. 

A few miles beyond the summit the snow in the 
valley lessened and areas of dry grass appeared. Far 
across a wide flat several tiny specks caught our eye. 
They approached, enveloped in a cloud of dust, and 
we discerned several men who seemed to ride in 
military formation. These, then, were the Russian 
soldiers from Kizil Rabat Post, who, we had been 
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told by 01 Futt Shah, wotild meet us on our entry 
into the country. Even though we had confidence 
in our credentials, there was still the question as to 
whether the Russians, who viewed with suspicion 
any attempt by outsiders to enter their country, 
would imderstand our coming into the Pamirs to 
collect scientific specimens for a museum in far off 
America. It was with mixed feelings, therefore, 
that we approached them. The detachment con- 
sisted of a Junior Officer, four men and a Sarikoli 
irregular, the latter acting as servant and scout. 

They rode in excellent order, four abreast, the 
irregular a little to the left rear, the officer in front. 
Halting the detachment, the oflBcer came forward to 
meet us. As the leader of our party, I urged my 
yak forward and the officer and I saluted each other. 
I tried to look dignified and would have succeeded 
somewhat better than I did except for the fact that 
yaks, somehow, do not lend themselves to dignity. 
The officer asked a question in Russian and as I 
could not understand it, our men came forward to 
interpret. The question was trandated from Russian 
into Sarikoli by 01 Futt Shah, from Sarikoli into 
Hindustani by Nadir Beg, and from Hindustani into 
English by Hassan Bat. During our stay among 
the Russians all conversation had to be carried on 
through these three mediums. The question, as it 
finally reached me, was whether I were Mr. Morden. 
I assured the officer that I was, whereupon he pro- 
duced a letter of welcome. It was written by the 
Commanding Officer of Kizil Rabat Post and stated 
that the ofl&cers of the post would be glad to entertain 
us there as soon as we could come. We were much 
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interested in the way the envelope was sealed. Four 
small holes had been made through both the envelope 
and letter, and bits of thread passed through these 
were secured by a large seal on the back, so that the 
letter could not be extracted without destro3dng it 
or cutting the threads. The officer informed us that 
yurts had been prepared some five miles further down 
the valley, so we followed our escort to the new 
camp where we all dismounted and everyone shook 
hands. 

While waiting for dinner we had an opportunity 
to examine our guests, who were all clean, intelligent- 
looking chaps. Four were short and stockily built; 
all were smooth-shaven except the officer, who wore 
a short blond mustache and sparse chin beard. Their 
uniforms consisted of black boots with spurs, riding 
breeches and blouses, sheep-skin pushtins (fleece- 
lined leather coats) long cotton dust coats with hoods, 
and pointed blue-gray caps with ear and chin flaps 
and large Soviet stars in front. The detachment was 
mounted on shaggy little native ponies with wide- 
skirted military saddles. Three of the party carried 
rifles slung over their shoulders; another a useful- 
looking, short barrelled automatic rifle and a full 
bandolier of ammunition. All wore sabers and the 
enlisted men had rifle bayonets in rings on their saber 
scabbards. The officer carried a revolver under his 
long coat. 

We found the members of the escort friendly and 
interested in us, our plans, arms and equipment; 
they studied our maps particularly and traced our 
route. Whai they examined our maps they asked 
whether we had seen the “Gimoley” Mountains; it 
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was some time before we understood that they meant 
the Himalaya. 

The men said their homes were in Tashkent and 
that all the garrisons of the Pamir posts were from 
Russian Turkestan. The tour of duty in the Pamirs, 
they said, was two years, though all declared that it 
was too long, as the effects of prolonged sojourn at 
that high elevation had impleasant physical effects. 

After dinner Clark and I put our beds close to- 
gether to make room for our guests, who slept under 
numdahs and saddle blankets while the orderly kept 
a small fire of teyzak going through the night. 

The escort had orders to stay with us until our 
arrival at Kizil Rabat Post. So we decided to leave 
everything at the yurts^ go with them, pay oitr re- 
spects to the Commanding Officer and return to 
our own camp the second day to begin hunting. 
Horses were used for the thirty mile ride to the post 
and back, as the route was entirely in the valley and 
yaks were unnecessary. It was noticeable that the 
Russian soldiers were all excellent horsemen and we 
wondered if possibly they had not been Cossacks 
before the Revolution. 

As we left camp the valley widened, and glorious 
views to northward embraced a broad plain between 
bare red hills, with fine snow-covered ranges in the 
far distance. 

Three miles from Kizil Rabat, at an altitude of 
over twelve thousand feet, a hot sulphur spring bub- 
bles from the gravel of a little island in the river 
that flows through the wide valley. The spring had 
been hollowed out and a yurt placed over it and 
though the outdoor air was below freezing and snow 
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lay deep about the yurt, we all indulged in a most 
welcome hot bath. 

Kizil Rabat — ^whidi means “Red House” in Turki 
— is but five miles from the Afghan border, beyond 
which we could faintly see an outl)dng range of 
the Hindu Kush. We learned that there are five 
posts in the Pamir area, three of them along the 
Afghan frontier. Kizil Rabat Post consists of a 
low sod-roofed building made of mud bricks, a mud 
corral and two or three out-buildings. The valley, 
which is about four miles wide, raises a fair quantity 
of grass. We passed several Kirghiz yurts, each with 
its flocks of sheep, goats and yaks, while a few camels 
could be seen grazing on distant hills. 

As we approached the Post, all the escort, except 
the officer and orderly, dashed ahead, while the rest 
of us, with various Sarikolis and Kirghiz who had 
joined the party, came along at a trot. Our approach 
had been observed and a mixed crowd of soldiers, 
officers and natives came out on foot to meet us. 
The Post Commander, a young, intelligent, deter- 
mined-looking fellow of about thirty, saluted and 
shook hands. We dismounted and after greetings all 
round, an orderly took our horses. The Commander 
invited us inside, so we entered the building, over 
which the red flag of the Soviets hung from a pole 
at one end. Passing through a small barrack-room 
with iron cots and a screened-off alcove for N. C. O’s, 
we came to the officers’ quarters, if that is what the 
room really was called. It was about ten by twelve 
feet, provided with two small glass-paned windows, 
ceiled with thin squares of wall-board, and it had 
for furnishing, a desk, a couple of iron cots, and 
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a built-in mud stove. On the walls hung maps of 
the Pamir area, of Europe and of Asia. 

We were invited to sit at the desk, while all the 
officers and men who could enter crowded into the 
room. The Commander said he was glad to see us, 
asked how long we would stay, where we wanted to 
go and where we received our visas and permits. 
We answered everything as clearly as possible, but 
having to use three interpretations, English-Hindu- 
stani, Hindustani-Sarikoli and Sarikoli-Russian, one 
could never be certain that either principal received 
the exact message. The Commander said we were 
quite free to travel wherever we wished and suggested 
that a pleasant-faced little Captain should go with 
us to assist. Though we did not particularly want 
him, we naturally acquiesced. 

A lunch of heavy dark bread, local butter and very 
fair meat-cakes, preceded by copious drinks of Rus- 
sian cognac from china bowls and followed by sev- 
eral bowls of weak but quite good cocoa, was served 
by a young orderly. The Commander insisted that 
Hassan eat with us, to the great embarrassment of 
that worthy Mohammedan; he was in a profuse 
perspiration the whole time. I noticed that a soldier, 
who entered to report, made quite a snappy salute, 
which spoke well for the discipline at the Post. On 
leaving the building we were each presented with an 
issue pushtin by the Commander. They were of 
sheepskin and very warm, but like all those gar- 
ments, smelled vilely. 

The officers at Kizil Rabat were young, alert- 
looking lads, though some of the men were rather 
low-brow types. The Commander gave one the 
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impression of being exceptionally keen and forceful. 
His face was very hard, though when he smiled it 
lighted up and became exceedingly pleasant and 
boyish. They were all, oncers and men, quite as 
clean as a frontier garrison of the kind would be 
anywhere. 

By request, I wrote a letter addressed to the 
“Commissariat of the Pamirs,” stating our creden- 
tials, our purposes, our plans regarding time of stay 
and the districts we desired to visit. I was par- 
ticularly asked to state how we were received and 
treated at Kizil Rabat. The letter was sent by 
courier to Karok, headquarters of the Pamir dis- 
trict, eleven marches to the westward, and was first 
written in English, but afterward in very poor Ger- 
man when the Commander learned that I could 
speak a little of that language. 

Before our departure from the Post the soldiers 
of the previous day’s escort presented us with some 
lump sugar and three tins of condensed milk, sa3dng 
that, as they had accepted our hospitality, they 
wished to make us a present in return. We gave 
them a pint of whiskey— which I rather think was 
against regulations— -and told them they could drink 
it to the friendship of Russia and America. This 
present, by the way, was more munificent than its 
size suggested, for we had brought only a small 
supply for use when the weather and oiur exertions 
necessitated. A “cellar” for social purposes was no 
part of our scanty stock. 

The whole garrison of ten men and four ofl&cers 
turned out and we photographed them marching, 
playing, smoking and dancing, but it was forbidden 
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to take pictures of the post itself. We were told 
that if we wanted to go over into Afghanistan a 
little way, we could do so, as there were no Afghan 
posts nearby. 

After our return from Kizil Rabat, we were held 
in camp by snow storms and killed time trying to 
converse with our guest, the Captain, through the 
usual interpreters. We learned that in 1925, the 
Soviet Government spent the equivalent of $350,000 
on the five posts in “Pamira,” as the Pamir district 
is known in Russian. Fifteen hundred camels are 
required to bring supplies for the various posts, as 
the nearest rail-head is a two weeks’ journey by 
caravan. Native Kirghiz are not taxed, though Sari- 
kolis from Chinese Turkestan are charged for grazing 
privileges at the rate of three per cent a year on the 
estimated value of their herds, and merchants trad- 
ing between Kashgar and Andijan must pay a tax 
of six per cent on the amount of business they do. 

The storm ceased one noon and the late afternoon 
was perfect. The atmospheric clearness, when the 
sun shone, was amazing. Hills near camp, probably 
five hundred yards away, looked as though one could 
throw a stone to them, while distant mountains stood 
sharply cut against the sky. Fresh snow lay every- 
where, whitely softening the sharp contours of rocks 
and hills. 

The ending of the storm gave us our first oppor- 
timity to hunt so we arose at three-thirty next 
morning, by the light of a pale last-quarter moon. 
It was bitterly cold, for as all our burtsa and teymk 
was wet, the little fire which Nadir Beg made was 
mostly smoke. We hurried into frozen clothes and 
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ate a hasty breakfast which cooled as rapidly as it 
was brought from the cook yurt. Before daybreak 
we were on our yaks, ploughing through deep snow 
up the valley. There was no wind at first but the 
still air was icy and the temperature was well below 
zero. The sim, which reached us about six-thirty, 
did not moderate the cold for at least an hour. 

Shortly after sunrise, a band of thirty poli ewes 
on a hillside ahead caused a halt and the Eyemo 
camera was set up and some motion pictures made 
with a telephoto lens. Several ewes came to within 
about two himdred yards of our position, stopping 
now and then to stare at the dark objects below them. 
We were able to get some excellent motion pictures, 
the first ever made of five Ovis poli in their native 
range. These, with other motion and still pictures 
obtained later, made a series which supplemented 
the specimens and added to their scientific value. 

Several rams were sighted on a ridge across the 
valley about a mile ahead and we at once stopped 
to examine them from the protection of some jutting 
rocks, though they were very far away for a detailed 
view. Soon, however, they got up and came down 
hill in our direction, passing out of sight behind a 
ridge. Just as we started forward, they reappeared 
and moved leisurely upward again, while twelve 
more rams came down from our side, crossed the 
valley and joined them. 

The whole band went about half way up the snow- 
covered slope and began to paw through to the grass 
beneath. The snow was about two feet deep, but 
they seemed to have little difficulty in travelling or 
in reaching through it to the ground. They were a 
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wonderful sight, those twenty big Ovis poli rams. 
Even the smaller heads were larger than sheep heads 
which one would work hard for elsewhere; I do not 
suppose there were horns in the lot which measured 
less than forty indies. 

About noon the rams arose one by one, pawed 
about a short time here and there and then gradually 
followed a leader along the slope over a ridge. Im- 
mediately the last disappeared, we hurriedly collected 
our belongings and were off after them. It was a 
long breathless climb through deep snow, but we 
finally reached the ridge over which they had crossed. 
While traversing a long slide of broken rock, I noticed 
a pair of horns outlined against the snow on a ridge 
some two hundred yards ahead. Glasses showed one 
of the rams l3ring among rocks, with another just 
above him. As we watched them, they suddenly 
saw us, probably alarmed by movements of the 
Kirghiz camera-carrier, who tried to crawl upward. 
They arose at once, of course, looked a moment, 
then dashed upward. When we arrived at the ridge, 
the whole herd, which had been lying among the 
rocks of a shallow depression, had disappeared over 
the next ridge. There was nothing to do but return 
to the yaks and make for camp, as a snow storm had 
started which promised to become thicker as dark- 
ness approached. So ended the first day’s poli hunt- 
ing, with some knowledge gained but no specimens 
collected. 

Snow, which precluded any possibility of hunting, 
continued all night and much of the next day. 
Captain Nachaev left for Kizil Rabat in the morn- 
ing, promising to send some dry fuel and a less porous 
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yurt. We were quite satisfied to have him go, for, 
though he was a pleasant lad, linguistic difficulties 
made it a bit tr3dng to have him just sitting about. 

One more day was spent hunting from that camp 
but the snow was so deep that we could accomplish 
little. Twenty-two rams were located and examined 
through telescopes; one, estimated as being fully 
fifty-five inches, was shot at long range and found 
to measure but fifty-two inches around the curl of 
the horns. Experience in judging sheep heads is of 
little use when hunting poli, we found. I had thought 
that I was a fairly competent judge of wild sheep 
horns, as I had previously shot seven species in 
North America and Asia, but I discovered that the 
wide sweeping curl of the horns of Marco Polo’s 
sheep is very deceptive. British sportsmen who have 
hunted in the Pamir region have met with the same 
difficulty. 

The ram collected near our first Pamir camp was 
found to have an old lead slug from a native gun 
embedded in the muscles of a hind leg. The slug 
was very crudely moulded and looked roughly like 
the heads of two large hob-nails, back-to-back. No 
apparent lameness had resulted from the wound, 
which was old and had entirely healed. 

We learned that the Kirghiz yearly kill many gidja, 
as Ovis poli are locally known. The horns mean 
nothing to the native shikari, who hunts only for 
the meat and: skins. Winter is the favorite time for 
hunting, as then the gulja come lower in the valleys, 
where snow is less deep and food easier for the sheep 
to reach. Sometimes the native shikaris build blinds 
by piling stones together, and behind these wait for 
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the slowly moving sheep to approach within the 
limited range of their ancient fire-arms; sometimes 
several Kirghiz drive the animals past the blinds. 
The results are shown by old poli heads which dot 
the plains and are seen in great numbers around 
every Kirghiz camping ground. 

Prior to the war there were few, if any, modem 
arms among the Kirghiz, though now increasing 
numbers are finding their way into the Pamirs from 
Russia. We noticed a few old flintlocks but the 
usual native weapon is the matchlock. We had 
opportunities to examine several of these ancient 
weapons and an obliging Kirghiz even went through 
the operations of loading and firing one for us. 

The gun had a heavy octagonal barrel about forty 
inches long and a short, cmdely-made stock. The 
bore was octagonal, about half an inch in diameter 
and had a slight twist. The lock consisted of a small 
powder-pan — covered when not in use by a piece of 
raw-hide wound about it — and a movable, forked 
holder for the wick, which could be brought down 
to the powder-pan by pulling a projecting end below. 
The projecting end of the wick-carrier, the “trigger,” 
was operated by a thong, as its position was such 
that it could not be reached by the hand of the 
shooter. A forked rest, attached to the barrel about 
a foot from the muzzle, could be folded up when not 
in use, giving the gun, when carried slung across the 
owner’s back, a vague resemblance to a hay-fork. 
Cmde open sights completed the arm. 

Firing one of these remarkable pieces of ordnance 
is a feat to test the nerves. The charge is rammed 
home, the pan is primed from a horn of powder. 
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flint . and steel are used to ignite a bit of twisted cot- 
ton, which is blown into a glow and inserted in the 
“hammer.” The marksman kneels or lies prone, 
using the forked rest — ^the piece is never fired off- 
hand; it is too muzzle-heavy. The glowing match 
is brought into contact with the powder-pan, a geyser 
of smoke and flame erupts and, after an appreciable 
interval, the affair goes off with a quite respectable 
bang. The useful range is somewhat less than a 
hundred yards. One wonders that mountain sheep 
can be killed with such crude weapons but many old 
poli horns bear mute testimony to their effectiveness 
when coupled with Kirghiz patience. With the ad- 
vent of more modem firearms and the absence of 
any restrictions, it is to be feared that in a few years 
the herds of Marco Polo’s sheep will be materially 
decreased. 

Deep snow and daily storms made it advisable to 
move the scene of otir hunting further into the coun- 
try where, according to reports, we would find poli 
more plentiful and would not be handicapped by 
such deep drifts. A two-day journey took our small 
caravan past Kizil Rabat to Ak-tsoi, a district of 
the “Little Pamir” near the Afghan bqrder. On 
the way we stopped at the Post and were again enter- 
tained by our friends, the Russian Officers, who very 
thoughtfully sent messengers ahead to Kirghiz camps, 
so that yurts might be ready for our use. The Com- 
mander asked how many gulja we wished to shoot. 
Receiving our reply that ten would probably be 
sufficient, he seemed surprised and suggested that 
we had come a long way, spent much money, and 
endured great hardships for such a small number. 
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His idea that a hundred Ovis poli would be about the 
proper nvunber amused us, though it was cheering 
to learn that the animals were plentiful. 

After leaving the snowy country below Peyik Pass, 
we saw many marmots on the hillsides. They were 
noticeably red in color and about the size of the 
North American woodchuck. The familiar rock- 
pigeons were absent, as were the ckikor, or hill par- 
tridge, seen in such numbers in the Himalaya. There 
were many small gray birds in the valleys, though 
we could not identify them. Two or three ducks, 
a loon, and a goose we saw at a distance. Large 
blackbirds, about the size of crows but with red 
beaks, were common, and large eagles soared grace- 
fully above us at different times. 

While at Kizil Rabat we inquired the distance to 
various places and found acciwate information diffi- 
cult to obtain. Ak-tsoi was at first said to be sixteen 
miles away, then thirty-two, then four. It all de- 
pended on the various methods of measuring dis- 
tance. One unit of measure was the distance a 
shout could be heard. 

As we approached the site of our new camp at 
Ak-tsoi there appeared, high on the mountain just 
behind it, two bands of poli ewes and young. We 
coimted eighty altogether as, stopping frequently to 
look at us, they went slowly upward. 

Several days spent in combing the country arovuid 
Ak-tsoi showed us that, though poli were there in 
large ntimbers, it was a most difficult district to work. 
Valleys were open and almost without cover, making 
long waits necessary to approach herds closely enough 
even to judge the sheep. Furthermore, we saw no 
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large heads, though some two hundred rams came 
at various times under our observation. Nor was our 
campsite ideal, for melted snow was the only water 
supply and teyzak for fuel had to be brought several 
miles. So, when the Kirghiz told us of another dis- 
trict, called by them Dung-gelduk, two marches 
away, we decided to move again. 

The first three or four miles of the trail from Ak- 
tsoi was up a wide valley in the midst of a white 
world where snow covered everything to a depth of 
fully two feet. Some Pamir valleys in May are 
quite devoid of snow, while in others deep drifts lie 
until early Jtme. Altitude appears to have but little 
bearing on the matter, as some of the more snowy 
districts are lower than those where drifts quickly 
disappear. This climatic difference was very notice- 
able as we moved about the Pamirs. 

Just before leaving the snowy valley for a smaller 
and more rocky, but less white one, eight poli were 
sighted. One of them proved to be interesting and 
a sharp dash across the valley brought us behind a 
steep little ridge, up which we trudged on foot. But 
we made the mistake of not following the sheep- 
himter’s maxim, “when in doubt go to the top,” 
and foimd ourselves suddenly looking eye-to-eye into 
the face of a small ram. He wasted no time trjdng 
to stare us out of countenance, but joined his friends, 
and the eight began to make sheep-tracks. I was 
able to stop the last one, which, while carrying horns 
of but fifty inches in curl, gave us an almost tm- 
damaged complete skeleton, a necessary and welcome 
addition to the collection. 

Our Kashmiri staff and the pony-men, being 
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Mohammedans, were constantly asking us to shoot 
many poli and to allow them to cut the throats and so 
make hallal, without which no true believer may eat 
the meat. But as I had previously had experience 
with hallal in Kashmir, when some specimens were 
ruined by having the necks badly slashed, I refused 
permission for any of our men, except the head 
shikari, to touch the animals, and promised to buy 
the staff some domestic sheep at the next Kirghiz 
camp. 

Following the packtrain, we reached a wide valley 
where we found a yurt ready for us in a large Kirghiz 
camp of five families, surrounded by herds of sheep, 
yaks, and camels, and as usual, many snarling dogs. 

When we wished to buy two sheep, we were asked 
twenty-five rupees each and were told that in Andijan 
sheep cost from fifty to sixty rupees each. Yaks 
were said to be worth about a hundred and sixty- 
five rupees each. At that rate, all the people around 
there were rich. We heard a tale of five men who 
got together ten lakhs of rupees (one million rupees) 
and bought sheep and yaks on speculation. They 
drove the animals to Andijan and sold them at a 
comfortable profit. And those were the people to 
whom one was supposed to give bakshishi 

Next day, two yurts for our use were dismantled 
and loaded on four protesting camels, which were 
added to our caravan of twenty ponies and six yaks. 
A march of about ten miles brought us into the long 
narrow valley locally known as Dung-gelduk Jilga. 
Just after entering the valley we saw fifteen poli on 
the hills and while looking for a campsite, a band of 
thirty ewes and young appeared, about a mile beyond. 
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The day after our arrival at Dung-gelduk, Clark 
had some work to do on the specimens already ob- 
tained, so I went out with Pelang, Hassan, and 
Jonkul, a local Kirghiz. About a mile up the valley 
Pelang’s truly remarkable eyes picked out something 
far ahead. Through glasses, I made out a large bunch 
of sheep, so we left the yaks and crawled to a little 
rise. There were thirty-eight rams, of various ages 
and sizes, in the first lot, with several herds in the 
further distance, totaling altogether, fully one hun- 
dred Ovis poli within our view. We decided that 
we should back trail, and cross a deeply snow covered 
summit behind the sheep, in the hope of getting 
above them. 

We walked up a sloping fan, and stopped among 
some large boulders to have another look at the rams. 
At first they could not be located. Then we dis- 
covered that the herd of thirty-eight had split ; eight 
had descended to the frozen stream bed while the 
remainder had climbed higher up the slope. We 
cached ourselves among the rocks, while the eight 
rams ascended the opposite side of the valley, fed 
a bit, lay down, got up and slowly worked upward 
a little way toward us. They finally lay down 
in an exposed position and we began a vigil that 
lasted from just after daylight until midday. One 
person was alwa3rs on the lookout at the fifty power 
telescope. The rams lay among rocks and snow and 
one showed a head which seemed to have a remark- 
able curl, even though we had long since become 
skeptical regarding first impressions of poli horns. 
Colonnas, the Turki word for big, seemed to be 
frequently used in conversation between Hassan and 
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Pelang, so I had hopes, though disappointments had 
made me want to read the tape before passing judg- 
ment on a head of Marcx) Polo’s wild sheep. 

The usual daily stonn came up the valley and 
when the snow squall grew more dense, we chanced 
a move. At the bottom a projecting spur hid us, so 
we mounted our yaks and hurried across to the fur- 
ther protection of other ridges. We continued about 
half a mile, at last leaving the yaks tied, or rather 
anchored, to boulders, and crept forward and up- 
ward over broken rocks and snow. During a short 
halt for breath, we discovered that the rams had 
arisen and were coming across the slopes in our direc- 
tion. We hurried onward, as fast as my low-country 
lungs wQuld permit, to some large boulders near the 
edge of a dry wash which gave an opportunity for 
concealment. While Hassan was carefully scanning 
the upper slopes I happened to look past his shoulder 
and was startled to see three white rumps not over 
forty yards away. I nudged Hassan, “shushed” 
Pelang and Jonkul who were just behind, and we 
watched the three rams. Unfortunately I had “fro- 
zen” in a most uncomfortable position, but there 
was no chance to shift as they leisurely fed down 
toward us. One passed out of sight not over fifteen 
yards away. Marmots were whistling in the valley 
and this danger signal frequently caused the rams to 
jerk their heads erect. None of the three had big 
horns, though Pelang tapped my foot and made 
motions that the lower one was very large. That is 
one trouble with local shikaris; be they ever so 
good as hunters and stalkers, when they get close to 
game, every head is a big one. 
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How long we lay within thirty yards of the three 
rams would be hard to say. It seemed long, for 
though I was intensely interested, my cramped posi- 
tion took much of the joy from the situation. At 
last I thought there was a chance of slowly shifting, 
while all three had their heads down feeding. I 
eased over, moving my rifle as I did so. This brought 
me facing uphill, a direction in which none of us had 
been looking. Not over twenty-five yards away 
stood a big ram, which none of us had seen, staring 
fixedly at the strange objects below him. I was 
quite as startled as he, but managed to keep some 
few wits about me. His horns at that short distance 
looked huge. I whispered to Hassan to remain quiet 
and fervently hoped that Pelang and the Kirghiz 
would continue to watch the sheep below. As I 
gradually swtmg around facing the big fellow, he 
jumped and dashed up the hill. There was a mo- 
mentary glimpse of several other great heads and 
then all disappeared. Impious thoughts began to 
stream through my mind as we all plunged upward 
through the snow. Snap-shooting at running sheep, 
after a sharp dash uphill over rough cotmtry in high 
altitudes, is not one of the best things I do and I 
began to curse heartily with what little breath I had. 

Luck was with us, however, for the rams, true to 
their instinct, ran directly uphill away from the 
source of danger. They had made a glorious picture 
as they bounded over the snow, but I had no time for 
the beauties of nature. However, as we reached a 
ridge we saw them again. 

Hassan, excitedly using the glasses, indicated that 
the leader was the largest. It was a very simple 
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shot, not over fifty yards. Another was easily ac- 
counted for; two hurried shots were misses but the 
fifth brought down the third ram. We watched the 
last, which was thought to be smaller than the others, 
until he neared the top. Suddenly Hassan whis- 
pered that this one had a head fully as large as the 
first and I was fortunately able to stop him just as 
he was disappearing behind the ridge. All were 
within a hundred and fifty yards — a rare bit of luck 
which gave us four excellent specimens, the finest 
we had seen. 

Measurements and preparation took much time 
and necessitated a return the following day. While 
watching the rams during the morning, a gray wolf 
had been seen in the distance, so, as a precaution 
against possible depredations, articles of clothing 
were placed over the sheep, in the hope that a com- 
bination of various human scents, Kashmiri, Kirghiz, 
Sarikoli, and American, might be sufficient to frighten 
away almost any htmgry marauder. 

The first ram proved to have the longest curl — 
inches, with a spread of 41 inches and a base 
of 14^ inches. He was ten years old, according to 
the record of the annular rings of his horns. Though 
his horns were slightly longer than those of the other 
rams, which were 56}^, 55, and 56 inches, respec- 
tively, they measured less aroimd the base. The 
others were noticeably heavier, the largest being 
i6}4 inches. 

From experience gained in measuring many old 
heads, from study and observation of fully a thou- 
sand living animals, and from the specimens collected 
by us, we came to the conclusion that the present 
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average length of adult Ovis poli heads is about 
fifty-two inches. Doubtless there are many living 
poli with horns of much greater length; very possibly 
a world’s record now ranges somewhere among the 
secluded valleys of the Pamirs, but both Clark and 
I are thoroughly convinced that during our month 
we saw none larger than the 57^ inch head we 
obtained. From examination of old heads and of 
those collected, our judgment is that sixteen inches 
is nearly a maximum base measurement; probably 
an average circumference would be about fifteen 
inches for full-grown rams. 

In general, the horns of Ovis poli form an open 
spiral, extending widely from the face and making 
more than a complete- circle. Usually they are not 
“nipped in’’ at the bottom of the first curl, as are 
those of Ovis ammon, their cousins of the Altai Moun- 
tains. There were exceptions to this rule, however. 
Several specimens were observed to carry horns of 
the same type as those of Ovis canadensis of North 
America; one old fellow, whose right horn was broken 
about level with his face, had the left curving close 
to his cheek and up past his eye, with a curl much 
like that of a big Alberta ram. Others had the 
horns nipped in close to the face with the wide flares 
typical of the Altai sheep. 

We saw many rams with broken horns during our 
month of observation and hunting. Nearly always 
it was the right horn which was broken; often the 
stump appeared little over a foot long and usually 
the break looked clean and square. It is probable 
that the breaks are caused by fighting though pos- 
sibly accidents cause a few. One ram, with an other- 
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wise beautiful head, had the cores of both horns 
showing for several inches along the tops; he was 
probably an old battler. In many instances, of 
course, the tips of horns were broken or worn away 
by rubbing against the rocks; nearly all our big 
rams would have been at least three inches longer 
but for that fact. Every adult male we obtained 
showed scars on the head due to fighting and there 
were always rubbed spots on the front of each 
shoulder, caused by the great horns when the animal 
turned his head. In every specimen the hair on the 
back of the lower front legs was badly worn away 
from pawing through the snow crust. 

All the sheep collected were in excellent winter 
pelage and their heavy co«,’.3 made them appear 
larger than they really were. In early morning light 
and at a distance, poli appear creamy white with 
brownish saddles. Closer examination confirms the 
first impression except that between the white and 
brown there is an intermediate grayish tinge which 
blends the two and runs up the back of the neck. 
The gray fades out just back of the horns, where the 
hair is almost white. The horns are yellow-white, 
much the shade of old ivory. In bright noonday 
light, when the mirage makes all objects at a dis- 
tance indistinct, counter shading will sometimes cause 
a band of Ovis poU to become almost invisible against 
slides of broken rock not over two hundred yards 
away. 

Summer coats, which are those most often seen 
on the specimens obtained by hunters, are short 
and differ somewhat from the winter pelage. The 
real winter coat can be seen only on specimens col- 
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lected in the winter or early spring. We were most 
fortunate to be able to complete our work before 
the summer shedding began; it was just starting 
when we left the Pamirs the end of May. 

The Pamir sheep are surprisingly lightly built and 
their bones are very delicate for animals living in 
rugged country where travelling through deep snow 
is necessary during much of the year. Clark said that 
poli bones were more brittle than those of any other 
wild animal he had handled. Neither are these 
sheep exceptionally muscular, no more so, in fact, 
than the Virginia deer of North America. The necks 
of the rams seem lightly built for the canying of 
such heavy heads. A carefully weighed ram totalled 
two hundred and thirty-nine pounds, though in the 
fall he would probably have weighed from twenty- 
five to fifty pounds more. There was practically no 
fat on any of the specimens we collected in the 
Pamirs; all were very thin, with ribs showing notice- 
ably. 

The lives of the poli must be made miserable by 
the great number of parasites infesting them. All 
adults collected by us had quantities of grubs under 
the skins; sqmetimes large areas, especially along the 
back, would be found perforated by the repulsive 
looking insects, and the hair would be quite loose at 
those points. Grubs were fotmd in the noses of 
many specimens and all were infested with ticks. 
The ticks probably caused the frequent rubbing 
against rocks which we noticed. 

In springtime the rams herd strictly by themselves 
and large males usually keep together, with some- 
times a few youngsters of two or three years tagging 
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along. We only once saw a band of rams with a 
yearling in it; the little fellow was so small he looked 
like a ewe, but he bore himself with all the masculine 
assurance of a youth out with his elders; in fact he 
seemed to be “feeling his oats.” Large herds of 
ewes and yearlings were common during early May, 
but about the twentieth, the ewes became scarce 
and the yearlings were seen in groups by themselves 
or with one or two immature rams. We first saw 
new-bom lambs on May twenty-fourth, then in in- 
creasing numbers. The ewes probably seek secluded 
places among the peaks at lambing time, which 
would account for their scarcity at that season. 

The first young lamb was pretty wobbly on its 
tiny legs and the solicitude shown by the mother 
was very touching. We first sighted the ewe from 
a distance and were attracted by her strange actions. 
She appeared lost for she walked uncertainly for- 
ward, stood to gaze back, and then returned a little 
way, apparently to feed. It was only when we 
looked carefully with the telescopes that we could 
distinguish the tiny dark gray form of the lamb 
stumbling along after its mother. Later, when we 
tried to capture one of the youngsters, we found that 
they attained surprising agility in a few days. 

The spring diet of the poli is apparently limited. 
Here and there among the rocks grow tiny btmdies 
of grass with wire-like leaves and about the middle 
of May a variety of wild onion appears in sandy areas. 
We saw the sheep pawing through the sand to obtain 
the first shoots of the onions which had not yet 
reached the surface. That these form a considerable 
portion of their spring forage was attested by the 
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odor of the animals and the strong flavor of their 
meat. Later in the season there is probably more 
grass among the hills; when we left the Pamirs in 
early Jtme a greenish tinge was becoming noticeable 
partictilarly on the more sandy slopes. 

For two more days we hunted the valleys about 
Dung-gelduk but though we counted seventy more 
rams, none were what we needed. A herd of thirty 
ibex was seen not far from camp where they were 
grazing within a few himdred yards of a band of 
poli. The ibex were noticeably lighter on the back 
and darker on the underbody than the poli. 

There were many marmots about, fat reddish fel- 
lows who sat up near their burrows and squeaked 
excitedly as we passed. Large hares scurried from 
in front of our yaks, and their rapidly moving legs 
reminded one of the drivers and side-rods of a loco- 
motive travelling at high speed, an illusion which 
their long upright ears, looking vaguely like an en- 
gine’s stack, served to heighten. Many ram chikor, 
the snow partridge common in high altitudes of the 
Himalaya, whistled their rising notes on the hills 
above, or clucking wildly, sailed through the air to 
places of fancied greater security. 

We left Dung-gelduk the fifteenth of May on a 
clear bright morning when, though hot in the sun, 
the atmospheric dryness kept one from perspiring. 
Seven poli rams, high above, watched us break camp. 

There was no snow in the valleys nor on the lower 
hillsides, though several feet of ice still lay in the 
creekbed. Brown and red moimtains with rocky 
summits and sloping slides of talus made the land- 
scape look like Arizona and New Mexico. In places 
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it reminded one of the Mojave Desert, and a scattered 
growth of tushin or burtsa, the low sage-like growth 
used extensively for fuel in the Pamirs, served to 
strengthen the resemblance. As the sun rose higher, 
mirages wavered and flowed over the ground, making 
objects at a distance appear much larger than they 
really were. Once we stopped and got out glasses 
to observe what we took for half a dozen animals 
feeding on the flat ahead, but they turned out to be 
bunches of burtsa, enlarged by the mirage to seem 
about the height of an animal. 

There were evidences that a road had once been 
cleared of stones and marked out along the floor of 
the valley we followed, and we heard that the route 
from Kizil Rabat to Pamirski Post (Murghabi), had 
formerly passed that way, though now it runs more 
directly. We learned that carts are used for light 
transport between the two posts, so the route must 
be fairly good. 

Near Dung-gelduk Kul, a small ice-bound pond, 
we collected a poli maMln, or female, for the group, 
the stalk taking but a few minutes. Several bands 
of sheep were seen from near camp that night, so a 
day was spent in looking them over. As no Kirghiz 
encampments were near, no yurts were available, and 
our tents were used for the only time in the Pamirs. 

While at that camp, 01 Putt Shah, the Sarikoli 
interpreter from Kizil Rabat, passed on his way to 
Murghabi, and stopped to enable me to send a letter 
to the Commanding Officer of that post. Since 01 
Futt Shah had been of great assistance to us I made 
him a present of a small telescope. To one of the 
“syndicate” which had raised a million rupees to 
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speculate in sheep, a money present did not seem in 
order, though he would doubtless have accepted one. 
We parted with many expressions of mutual esteem. 

None of the thirty-five poli seen from that camp 
proved what was needed, so the march was resumed 
across a wide sandy plain where a haze cut from view 
many of the surroimding hills and gave the effect of 
a vast desert expanse. There had been some burtsa 
growing but as we progressed, always ascending, this 
disappeared and only a few sparse bits of dry grass 
were dotted here and there. Shallow valleys between 
low ridges showed indications that water collected 
there with the melting of the snows but it must dis- 
appear very early, for only the extreme tops of the 
higher hills showed any white in mid-May. Though 
sheep spoor was fairly plentiful all over the plain, 
we saw no signs of life except a few small birds. 
Even the marmots seemed to prefer the higher val- 
leys. One could hardly wonder, for in summer the 
heat must be very fierce on that flat sandy desert. 

The hills of our new hunting grounds, called Kuz- 
gun, were rounded and their tops were not so rocky 
as in the country we had left. There were almost no 
cliffs and the slopes were of gravel, sand and shale. 
The bleaching poli heads lying about were bigger 
than in Dung-gelduk, though there they were larger 
than any previously seen. 

We had been told that at the new camp we would 
have to import fuel from a distance and melt snow 
to get water. It looked discouraging as we proceeded 
up a small valley, for there was absolutely no grow- 
ing thing and no water in the dry stream bed. About 
half way up, however, water suddenly appeared in 
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the creek and came in waves as though just released. 
As we progressed, the flow increased, and investiga- 
tion proved that the flow did not start imtil late 
afternoon when water from melting snow reached 
the valley, where it sank into the sand before reach- 
ing the plains below. We found a grassy flat be- 
tween slopes of rounded hills, an excellent campsite 
except for the lack of fuel. 

As we made camp, two rams locked us over from 
a nearby hilltop, while several ewes appeared for 
a moment on the skyline, stared at us and disap- 
peared. The rams, however, just looked fixedly 
awhile, then calmly began to feed near the summit. 
It looked like good sheep country, for we had seen 
two bands of ewes on the plain just before reaching 
the hiUs. 

We stayed but three da 3 rs at Euzgun, for though 
many poli were seen, none were just what we needed 
to complete the collection. Clark and I covered the 
district for miles in every direction without locating 
the desired specimens. The collection needed a year- 
ling or two and a female, and we wished, if possible, 
to find an even larger ram. The latter was our chief 
concern, for ewes and yearlings were plentiful enough. 

One afternoon, while I was scanning the slopes 
from a concealed position among broken rocks near 
the top of a ridge, four ewes and two yearlings ap- 
proached to within about a hundred yards of me. 
I was tempted to pick off one of the youngsters but 
contented myself with watching them. The little 
chaps were excellent travellers over the broken rocks. 
Their little horns, which had just started, were not 
over an inch long, and their color was noticeably 
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different from that of the older animals. It was 
more uniform over the whole body and might be 
called a “mouse-gray.” 

Another day, as my two men and I were riding our 
yaks down a draw over slide rock, snow and sand, 
something which looked like a tangled mass of red 
rolled down across our path, perhaps fifty yards 
ahead. Suddenly the situation dawned on the three 
of us at once: it was a fox trying to kill a marmot. 
I leaped to the ground, dragged my rifle from the 
scabbard and fired hurriedly. But the fox caught 
the movement and streaked across the slide. While the 
marmot after a rather dazed moment, dived into a 
deep crevice in the rocks, apparently none the worse 
for the encounter. 

The Kirghiz reported that there was a better dis- 
trict only a few miles away, so we decided to move, 
for in two days we had covered the neighborhood of 
Kuzgun pretty thoroughly. 

On the way to Ak-jilga or “White Valley,” our 
new camp, we crossed a plain composed of coarse 
sand and small broken rocks. The whole country 
around there was just desert and supported but a 
scant growth of coarse grass, which grew in tiny 
bunches. Small streams coming down from melting 
snow on the hill tops seldom reached the valley 
floors but died out in the sand part way down. It 
was a most forbidding region, though the hills looked 
more like “sheep country” than the rockier districts 
near Kizil Rabat and Dung-gelduk. 

As we topped a rise, a glorious panorama of the 
Mustagh-Ata, “Father of the Snows,” due east in 
Chinese Tiu*kestan, broke on our view. Great snow 
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fields and tremendous glaciers pierced the clouds that 
himg on the flanks of the peaks, one of which is over 
24,000 feet and one about 22,000 feet. 

I took a magnetic bearing in an attempt to locate 
our position more closely. We were due west of 
Karasu, a small village near the foot of the 22,000 
foot peak of the Mustagh-Ata. The Chinese frontier 
runs just west of the Mustagh-Ata, our map showing 
a continuous ridge at the border. The ridge looked, 
however, to be a broken country of hills and valleys, 
with nothing continuous about it. 

Our new camp was near some Kirghiz yurts and 
flocks of domestic sheep and goats dotted the nearby 
plain. As we approached the Kirghiz camp, to our 
amazement one of the yurts slowly moved about fifty 
yards to the bank of a small stony creek. No means 
of locomotion were visible until several Kirghiz came 
out. They had simply moved the yurt to a fresh 
spot for our use. 

We stayed ten days at Ak-jilga, as we found that 
the neighborhood contained greater numbers of Ovis 
poU than any we had visited. Each day we covered 
many miles on yaks. Sometimes we worked to- 
gether but more often went in different directions, 
and both qf us always saw poli in herds of from two 
or three to nearly a hundred. One day I counted 
one hundred and sixteen rams and twenty-three ewes 
and young. That same day, in another section, 
Clark counted thirty-four rams and sixty-eight ewes 
and young animals; a total for the two of us, of one 
hundred and fifty rams and ninety-one ewes and 
young in a single day’s hunting. There were prob- 
ably more that we did not count that day, for Hassan 
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told me he had seen two bands below a hill from which 
I was observing a distant herd. It was, without 
doubt, the greatest bit of wild sheep country it had 
been my good fortune to see. Many of the rams 
had large heads and we were constantly on the look- 
out for one that might be larger than the biggest 
we already had. But though numbers of big rams 
were carefully examined through glasses and tele- 
scopes, all but two were adjudged no greater than the 
specimens already obtained. 

One of the two was seen with seven other rams, 
lying in an unapproachable position on an open hill- 
side and a long cold vigil was brought to an end by 
darkness without the rams having moved from their 
point of vantage. We searched the neighborhood 
two days after that without success; then on the third 
day we saw them, but again they could not be 
reached. Another period of watchful waiting was 
rewarded not long before dusk, by the rams very 
deliberately feeding down into a wide but shallow 
valley below our position. A careful advance, snake- 
wise, brought us within range and a single shot, at 
approximately two hundred yards, bagged the prize. 
It was a big symmetrical head, 56^ inches around 
the curl, an excellent addition to the group. 

On another day, the last spent at Ak-jilga, Clark 
brought in one of the finest rams of the collection. 
While looking at a herd, and studying them, their 
conformations and setting, he chanced to be looking 
carefully at one when it turned its head. The size 
impressed him so greatly that he worked closer. By 
a well executed stalk he approached within range 
and shot the ram at an estimated one hundred and 
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fifty yards. Its horns, 57^ inches, were easily the 
most beautiful pair seen and formed a fitting climax 
to our work in the Pamirs. 

While at Ak-jilga we were also able to complete 



the collection with a two-year-old ram, another ewe 
and two yearling rams. A previous ewe, collected 
near Dung-gelduk Kul, had been a two-year-old; 
the second was an adult and the complete skeleton 
was preserved. From this animal was taken an 
unborn lamb, which was saved to form a not unim- 
portant part of the scientific collection. The foetus 
was a male, twenty-six inches long and about eighteen 
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inches high. The color was uniform dark gray, a 
contrast with the lighter coloring of the adult ani- 
mals. 

Marco Polo’s wild sheep — that is, the Ovis poli — 
seems to be considered by the world at large as an 
exceedingly rare animal. As I said in the opening 
chapter, when I first made inquiries regarding the 
possibility of collecting a series of these animals, 
everything I heard was discouraging. They were 
said to be almost extinct — at any rate no good 
specimens had been brought out from the Pamirs in 
recent years. I noticed, however, that all the re- 
ports came from the Chinese side of the border, and 
that no recent expedition had operated in Russian 
territory. When Clark and I reached the Russian 
Pamirs events proved that I had been correct in 
my assumption that Ovis poli, while scarce in Chinese 
territory, were plentiful in the Russian Pamirs. Dur- 
ing our month in that region we counted 1052 rams 
and 607 females and yoimg. These figures are un- 
doubtedly on the conservative side, for we made 
generous allowances for possible duplications. Fur- 
thermore, in this number no animals that we did 
not actually see and count ourselves were included. 
In several cases our shikaris told us of large herds 
which they had seen, but as we did not actually see 
them ourselves, they were not included in the total. 

Roughly the range of Ovis poli may be said to 
extend from the Thian Shan mountains on the north, 
south through the Pamirs to the Valley of the Oxus, 
usually at an altitude of from twelve to eighteen thou- 
sand feet. Through the Tagdumbash Pamir a few 
poli are still seen occasionally, but whether through 
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years of hunting or other causes, this section is now 
almost devoid of them. On the west they are said 
to extend to the limits of the Pamir. We were 
told that the sheep were found practically every- 
where in the Pamirs, and though we hunted a con- 
siderable territory in actual area, we saw but a small 
portion of their range. It would be impossible to 
estimate the number of Ovis poli now ranging in the 
Pamirs but it is certain that they are far from extinct. 

Some zoologists have considered that Ovis poli is 
a race of Ovis ammon. Other authorities, however, 
place Ovis poli as a separate species of the genus 
Ovis. But such problems must be decided elsewhere. 
It is not the province of this book to enter the field 
of technical discussion. 

The name ammon, it is interesting to note, was 
given to the argali, as the wild sheep of Tibet and 
Central Asia are known, by Linnaeus in the Eight- 
eenth Century. The name seems to have been ap- 
plied to these sheep because their spiral horns are 
similar in shape to the horn of the curly ram, which 
was sacred to the Egyptian god Ammon, who is 
often pictured in Egyptian carvings with a ram’s 
head. 

Other large animals of the Pamirs are ibex, wolves, 
foxes, snow-leopards, and bears. We saw numbers of 
ibex, which usually range among the higher and 
more rocky hills dividing the valleys, though once 
a herd of ibex was seen low on the slopes not far 
from a large band of poli. Doubtless they descend 
into the valleys to feed at times, but most of their 
time is spent Mgh on the hills among the rocks. Old 
ibex horns were seen at several places, though not 
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in the numbers that sheep heads were found. The 
Kirghiz do not kill many ibex, probably because 
the sheep are easier to get and their meat is better. 
The Pamir ibex are closely related to those of the 
Himalaya, and the distribution is practically con- 
tinuous from Baltistan, Gilgit, and Hunza, through 
the Karakoram and Hindu Kush ranges to the 
Pamirs. We saw ibex in Hunza near the Mintaka 
Pass and at Peyik, just inside the Tagdumbash, as 
well as elsewhere in the Pamirs. 

Wolves and foxes are common all over the Pamir 
region. Natives reported that wolves were very 
plentiful, particularly in the Great Pamir, where they 
were a pest which decimated the domestic flocks of 
the Kirghiz. The single specimen which came under 
our observation was a beautiful silvery gray and was 
somewhat smaller than a North American timber 
wolf. We saw many wolf tracks in fresh snow and 
some otherwise inexplicable movements of bands of 
pqli were doubtless due to the unseen presence of 
these marauders. 

We saw many red foxes; their activities were ap- 
parently confined to rabbits and marmots, though 
on one occasion a herd of poli fled wildly uphill be- 
fore the advance of a single fox. Their coloring was 
a faded reddish yellow, not the rather pleasing shade 
of the North American red fox. 

We saw no snpw-leopards, though natives said 
that they were seen occasionally. A few tracks in 
the snow ware the only evidences of their presence, 
but as the ounce, or snow-leopard (FeUs uncia), is 
almost entirely nocturnal, it was not surprising that 
we did not see them. 
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One day while watching a distant band of poli 
from a point of vantage, a sudden commotion among 
our men denoted something unusual. I caught the 
Hindustani word balu, or bear, and turning, saw a 
big bear with two cubs rapidly climbing a rock-slide 
some three hundred yards to our right. Clark and 
I jumped for our rifles but by the time we could 
make ready, several of our “savages” had moved in 
front of us. By the time they moved away the bears 
had reached the ridge and were out of range. A 
breathless ascent followed, but no sign of the animals 
could be found, though the country appeared open 
for miles beyond. The old sow had looked large, 
with a heavy coat of fur much like that of a big 
silver-tip grizzly. The Kirghiz told us that bears, 
though sometimes seen, were not common in the 
Pamirs. Those we saw probably belonged to the 
Ursus arctos group, of which the Himalayan brown 
bear ( Ursus arctos isabellinus) is a member. 

By the end of May our work in the Pamirs was 
finished and we made ready to leave. The altitude 
and steady hard work had begun to tell on us and 
oiu* nerves were a bit ragged. All during our month 
in the high altitudes we had been bothered by awak- 
ing at night fighting for breath, and acclimatization 
had not seemed to come as rapidly as we had hoped 
it might. In the daytime we were usually quite 
comfortable when we remained quiet, but the slight- 
est exertion, even so small as that required in bending 
over to tie a shoe-lace, caused gasping spells which 
were most tmpleasant. When lighting a pipe, too, 
it would often be necessary to stop and gasp for air, 
though the smoking itself had a sedative effect. 
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Sometimes we would be sitting quietly and our 
breathing and heart action would be entirely normal; 
then without warning, a feeling that it was impos- 
sible to get enough air into our lungs would come 
upon us and we would gasp and struggle for breath 
until the spasm passed. Altogether it was not an 
entirely pleasant land in which to make a prolonged 
sojourn. 

Poor food too, probably had something to do with 
our condition, for we were living mostly on sheep 
meat, rather poorly cooked by our Kashmiri staff. 
In the fall, wild sheep meat is one of the finest 
delicacies in the world but in springtime the animals 
are very lean and the lack of fat makes a noticeable 
difference in their flavor. To add to oiu- discomfort 
we ran out of sugar, but sent a messenger on a several 
days’ march to Tashkurgan, where sugar was obtain- 
able at two and a half rupees, or about ninety cents, 
per pound. 

On May 31st, we left Ak-jilga and crossed the low 
divide back into Chinese Turkestan. Glorious views 
of the Mustagh-Ata showed in front of us and the 
Kungur massif appeared dimly in the haze towards 
the north. Our Kashgar ponies had been sent back 
a few days before, as the men claimed there was 
insufficient forage for them, so for our onward journey 
camels, yaks, and ponies were obtained from local 
Kirghiz. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE OASES OP KASHGARIA 

p\ARKNESS enveloped us before we came to our 
^ first night’s halt in Kashgaria, but we had al- 
ready formed our first impressions of the immediate 
territory. Though it grew weirdly dark, and the 
horses stumbled badly along the crude path, we knew 
that near-by, at our right, rose the tremendotis 
Mustagh-Ata — “Father of the Snows” — one of the 
loftiest mountains of Asia north of the Karakoram. 
About twenty miles to the north, Kimgur towered 
in huge masses. Our last view, before the peaks 
disappeared in the evening clouds, had shown us a 
strong contrast between the reds and browns of the 
slopes and the blue and white of the ice-fields. Along 
the trail little bunches of purple irises lent their 
touch of color to the sandy soil. We were glad to 
come out of the barren Pamirs into a more smiling 
land. Our first night’s stop was at a place known 
as Mus Karaul, where a hospitable Kirghiz placed 
a yurt at our disposal. 

For the first portion of the next march a good trail 
led along a valley between the Mustagh-Ata and the 
Sarikol Range, whose roimded hills form the bound- 
ary between Chinese and Russian territories. Grass 
grew luxuriantly in much of the valley. Several 
birds with white heads, rusty necks and bodies, white 
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under-wings with black borders, and white tails, 
were feeding in swampy ground near a small stream. 
We decided that they were probably a form of shel- 
drake. The little gray birds of the Pamirs were in 
evidence and a large flock of black-birds flew across 
ahead of the caravan, while several larger gray birds, 
which looked like grouse, rose from the grass on our 
approach. There were also some lovely little birds 
with bright yellow heads and black and white bodies 
which played about all along the trail. Altogether, 
it was one of the most pleasing marches we had 
made. 

At a cluster of yurts known as Subashi we obtained 
new transport, which was arranged for us by an 
orderly from the Amhan at Tashkurgan. From here, 
the trail became rougher and led past the small lake 
of Little Kara Kul with the snow peaks of Kimgur 
dose on our right. 

Clark and I rode ahead of the caravan with a local 
guide from Subashi, the orderly from Tashkurgan, 
and Rahima, our camera boy. When it became too 
dark for a stranger to follow the dim rough trail, 
the guide took the lead. We could not see our 
horses’ heads and could keep the trail and pace only 
by sounds and occasional sparks from the iron-shod 
hoofs of the leading horse. 

At last, the barking of dogs told us that we were 
near habitations of some sort, and then a dim struc- 
ture appeared. In the morning it proved to be the 
gate of a Chinese mud fort, but in the darkness we 
could distinguish nothing. Much shouting called 
forth a sleepy Chinese soldier, who led us to a yurt 
which had been cleared for us. A Kirghiz woman 
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came and made a fire of burtsa and small wood fag- 
gots, the first wood we had seen since leaving Mur- 
kushi, in Hunza. 

A Chinese brought a sheep, which he killed before 
the fire, then a large iron bowl was put on an iron 
tripod over the fire, and the sheep meat was stewed. 
We each took a good drink of the broth, while the 
guide, the orderly, the Chinese and our boy all ate 
noisily of the meat. The Kirghiz woman brought 
in some not too clean-looking quilts and we all 
wrapped up and stretched out on the floor, dead for 
sleep. 

We had now begun a restful interlude between the 
hunting in the Pamirs and the equally strenuous 
work in the Thian Shan. Before us lay about three 
weeks of travel through four hundred miles of the 
more settled portions of Sin Eaang, a region of rivers, 
oases and cultivated fields, known roughly as Kash- 
garia, and l 3 dng on the edge of the Takla Makan 
Desert. 

In the oases of Kashgaria one may see a civiliza- 
tion, such as it is, which has been scarcely changed 
through centuries. Where water is easily had for 
irrigation, there is an aspect of deep peace and con- 
tentment among the people, who till their little 
fields and live their lives with never a thought or 
care of the outside world. For Kashgaria is so cut 
off from the rest of Asia by great mountains that the 
agricultural population of its oases has been little 
affected by the march of time, though the country 
has had one of the stormiest political histories of 
any section of Asia. It has been conquered and lost, 
reconquered and again lost, by many different peo- 
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pies; the Chinese alone have won it no less than five 
times. 

Our first objective in this region was the City of 
Kashgar, where we hoped to receive definite word 
about our meeting with Roy Chapman Andrews. 
At Kashgar, also, we were to divide our baggage, 
and send back the results of the Pamir htmt by way 
of India. From where we came out of the Pamirs, 
Kashgar is about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
northeast; we planned to make it in five stages. 

The way lies, for more than half the distance, 
along the path of small streams between great moun- 
tain masses. Just after passing a ruined fort of 
granite boulders at Tarbashi, the trail enters the 
defile or gorges of the Gez River, where the canyon 
walls rise, in many places, for from a thousand to 
two thousand feet, and it is only by utilizing the slides 
of broken stone, that a trail is possible at all. At 
one place, two huge buttresses project from either 
side, and the trail is built up and cut out from sheer 
cliffs. Steps have been cut from the solid rock, and 
the outside is further built out with brush and stones 
piled on props and pegs let into the face of the cliff. 

Masses of drift and unmistakable moraines in- 
dicate that at some remote period great glaciers ex- 
tended from an ice-cap on Kungar, whose granite 
peaks are weathered into pinnacles and bold outlines. 
The prevailing color tone is brown with reddish 
tinges and here and there a touch of yellow. The 
whole defile is on a stupendous scale and one feels 
as though one were at the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. The river is nowhere more 
than forty feet wide, but its fall is steep and it 
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tumbles over large boulders and pours through many 
rapids. 

When we reached the little stone-and-mud walled 
enclosure of the serai at Gez Karaul, a wood fire 
reminded us that we had descended again to below 
timber line. The air, too, had lost the keen qualities 
of the high country and was more filling to the lungs. 
We could carry on without discomfort for distances 
that would have required several breathless halts 
a few days earlier. 

On leaving Gez Karaul, the trail crosses the river 
by another of the rickety, pole bridges which the 
Chinese deem sufficient. Then it winds along the 
river bottom, over sand and small round boulders — 
hard travelling for horses and camels. It was re- 
markable, however, what feats of climbing our Turk- 
estan camels accomplished. 

Our first real trees, a small grove of poplars in an 
oasis called Kanruk Karaul, pleased us out of all 
proportion to their size. In a trader's house the 
parts of a new yurt were piled up ready for delivery. 
We had supposed that yurts were made by the users 
themselves, though standardization of design and 
construction should have told us that they must be 
made in quantities. As a matter of fact, a good 
business in yurts is done in the larger cities. 

Just beyond Kanruk Karaul the trail required the 
fording of the river several times. The bed of Gez 
River here was full of boulders, and the swift current 
made difficult work for the lightly built ponies. When 
we arrived at the first ford, the Tashkurgan orderly, 
whose place it was to lead, funked it and suggested 
that we take a longer route to the plains, which 
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crosses seven passes. But Rousla, our cook, whom 
we had never considered much of a leader, pushed 
past him and rode into the river to a gravel bar. We 
worked upstream following the shallows diagonally 
across and came ashore with nothing worse than wet 
feet. Then Rousla and I went back and forth lead- 
ing camels and ponies across, while the pony-men 
waded and steadied the loads. The Tashkurgan 
orderly, who looked like a bold bad bandit, fell off 
his horse when it stumbled, to the great joy of all 
present. 

Down the valley, a dense cloud gathered and as 
we descended, we were enveloped in a dust and sand 
storm which would have done credit to the Sudan. 
It was our first experience with a buran, the violent 
windstorm of Central Asia, and it was not pleasant. 
Dust and sand filled eyes, noses, and ears. Even our 
mouths were gritty from the fine particles we in- 
haled. It was impossible to protect guns and cam- 
eras and they, as well as we, needed a thorough clean- 
ing when shelter was finally reached. 

On the day before we had sent a messenger ahead 
to Kashgar to announce our coming, so at the edge of 
the Tashmalik oasis we were met by a fine looking 
old Beg, who said he had come to show us the way 
into the village. We followed the guide through 
lanes between green fields of wheat and barley and 
at last reached the house of a trader, where we gladly 
took shelter from the buran. 

The Tashmalik oasis, which is really the beginning 
of the Kashgar oasis, the largest in Turkestan, owes 
its being to the long sloping fan or delta of the Gez 
River. Coming from the motuitains just above, the 
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Gez is tapped by many canals and this water is led 
by an intricate system of smaller channels into the 
fields. Beyond the oasis, sand and stony flats stretch 
away into the distance. Where sufficient water is 
available, however, the soil is fertile and deep. Com, 
wheat, barley, rice, and cotton are the principal crops, 
though apricots, pears, peaches, nectarines, mul- 
berries, plums, cherries, pomegranates, apples, and 
melons also grow well in the oases of Kashgaria. 
Potatoes, onions, spinach, and other vegetables are 
fotmd in the bazaars, though I do not believe they 
are indigenous. 

Before leaving Tashmalik, I asked Hassan, our 
shikari, how much, if anything, I should give the 
man in whose house we stayed, as he was said to be 
wealthy and was very dignified. Hassan said that 
two rupees would be enough, and apparently they 
were. Then I asked, as an afterthought, whether 
I should give anything to the fine looking old Beg 
who had met us. Hassan said another two rupees, 
and to my surprise he seemed glad to get it. 

Except for a few comparatively short stretches 
across sai — rocky stretches of sand and boulders — 
the road for the rest of the way to Kashgar led 
through a continuous irrigated area. Much of it 
was along mud walled lanes, which in some places 
were several feet below the level of the surrounding 
fields. At first we thought this was due to the wear 
of travel but later decided that earth had been re- 
moved from the roads to build walls and houses. 
Though excellent care is taken of trees and growing 
things, little is done on the highways , and they are 
often badly rutted and full of holes. 
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A striking feature of all the section about Kashgar 
is the soft pink color of the soil, which gives all 
buildings, however dilapidated, a special charm. It 
is similar to the color of the old Spanish missions in 
California, a shade which modem architects have 
struggled hard to copy. The soil about Kashgar is 
“loess” — ^fine dust deposited through the ages and 
caked in layers to depths of many feet. Wherever 
streams from the nearby hills furnish sufficient water 
the soil is extremely fertile, and the green of Kash- 
garian oases, contrasting with the yellowish-pink 
tones of the soil, is most pleasing. A characteristic 
of the loess soil is its tendency to break up in vertical 
cleavages, which form low but often picturesque bluffs 
along roads and rivers. The same formation is very 
prominent around Aksu, nearly three hundred miles 
to the northeast. 

Just before reaching Kashgar, we stopped for tilEn 
at Kuzgun, a small village which seemed mostly 
bazaar. The town afforded a sort of open-air res- 
taurant under big poplar and willow trees and this 
was prepared for us by the spreading of a couple of 
numdahs, while the village carpenter, whose shop 
opened off one side of the platform, made tea. We 
drank the tea while most of the inhabitants looked 
on, and we felt somewhat like animals in a zoo, stared 
at by a constantly growing crowd. When I offered 
bakshish to the carpenter and again to the local Beg, 
both smilingly refused it. They deserve at least an 
honorable mention as being unique in the East. 

As we approached Kashgar, the mud houses and 
walls, the lanes lined with poplars and willows, the 
little irrigation ditches along the road and the desert 
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beyond, all reminded me of Egypt. We pounded 
through a Icmg bazaar street and up to the British 
Consulate General, where Major Gillan, the Consul 
General, welcomed us. Major and Mrs. Gillan were 
charming hosts and we made our home with them 
throughout our stay in the city. The friendliness of 
this delightful English couple there in the heart of 
Asia was something of which we often spoke in the 
months that followed. 

The Consulate is a plastered building of many 
rooms, situated in a beautiful garden on a low bluff 
overlooking the cultivated flat of the Tumen River. 
Further west a range of low hills shows yellow and 
eroded, while on occasional clear days, from the roof 
of the main Consulate building, views of distant 
snowy peaks show the Thiaji Shan rising far to the 
north. Southward, the white wall of the Kashgar 
Range seems unbroken and it is h^d to believe that 
a trail leads through it. 

A long low building containing the offices, an en- 
trance gateway and numerous separate living quar- 
ters compose the town side of the Consulate com- 
poimd; two of these living rooms, each with bath, 
were assigned to us, as the main building had no 
guest rooms. 

We made haste to call upon the Chinese authori- 
ties and our first official call was on the Foreign 
Secretary to the Taotai, or Local Governor. We 
were unable to see the Taotai, for he was still in 
motuning for his father, who had died about a 
month before. The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Tao, 
spoke excellent English, and was a bright, wide- 
awake young chap. A table, spread with candy. 
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Kttle rice cakes, and some sort of egg rolls, was pushed 
up and tea in china cups was brought. Over this, 
Mr. Tao asked tis concerning our journey and o\ir 
plans, looked at our passports and visas, a letter 
from the Chinese Minister in London, and our Arms 
Permit from Peking. He kept the passports to add 
a further visa for all Sin Kiang. 

Chinese Turkestan, or Sin Kiang, is ruled by the 
Chiang Chun or Provincial Governor, who resides 
at Urumchi, the capital. Under the Chiang Chim 
are Local Governors, or Taoyins as they are properly 
called, though the old title under the Empire, Taotai, 
is more often used for them. The eight Taotais in 
Sin Kiang administer the districts of Altai (on the 
Mongolian border), Chuguchak, Hi, Urumchi, Aksu, 
Kara Shar, Kashgar, and Khotan, and each has under 
him several sub-govemors or magistrates, properly 
known by their Chinese title of Hsien-Yin. The 
Hsien- Yins are usually referred to as Ambans, though 
Amhan is a title of respect which may be applied 
to other officials. All these higher officials are Chi- 
nese, but the Begs, their subordinates, who collect 
taxes, arrange irrigation matters and attend to 
other small items of government, are always 
Turkis. 

After leaving Mr. Tao we rode next with our 
mounted orderly to call on the Russian Consul Gen- 
eral, Mr. Doumpis. The Russian Consulate General 
is an imposing collection of well built brick buildings, 
arranged around a large compound and surrounded 
by a high fence. Before the war a full regiment of 
Cossacks was stationed there as Consular Guard. 
Now, however, there are only ten persons in the 
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Consular Staff and most of the buildings are unused, 
though they seem to be well kept up. 

Mr. Doumpis, the Consul General, and his Secre- 
tary, Mr. Kisseleff, met us at the door of the main 
building and took us into a large but rather bare 
room, hung with pictures of Lenin, Trotzky, and sev-' 
eral other Bolshevik leaders. A table was spread 
with apricots, cherries, and various little cakes and 
candies. We had tea in glasses, brought by a Turki 
servant and into it were put several chunks of Rus- 
sian sugar, so common in Turkestan. We found 
the Consul General, who had been an engineer before 
the Revolution, very pleasant and willing to do what- 
ever he could to assist us as our plans matured. 

Later we went to tea at the Swedish mission, where 
there were about six or eight people, most of whom 
spoke a little English. One cadaverous chap with 
a deep voice and no smile was funny. Mrs. Gillan 
said that when she first met him, he spoke no word 
for a long time but finally intoned, “Would you like 
to see our graveyard? ’’ 

A few years ago the Chinese Government built a 
series of radio stations at Kashgar, Urumchi, and 
Urga in Mongolia. These form a chain of communi- 
cation, through the station at Mukden in Manchuria, 
connecting Turkestan and Peking. As the station 
at Urga is now in the hands of the Mongols, Chinese 
stations do not communicate with it, though the 
Urumchi station can talk directly with Mukden. 
One can also send radio messages from Kashgar to 
the outside world via Peshawar in India, whence 
messages are forwarded by cable. 

It was essential at Kashgar to settle the question 
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whether we were to meet Roy Chapman Andrews 
at Kami as planned. We had been hoping for a 
message but had received none, so I decided to cable 
him. As a cable to Peking via Misgar would take 
nearly a month for an answer, I suggested trying 
the radio station at Kashgar, which is a first class 
plant on the edge of the desert about five or sis 
miles from town. 

Major Gillan said that it was in working order, 
but that due to a dispute with the Government of 
India over division of rates, the Chinese Department 
of Telegraphs had ordered the operators to accept 
and receive no messages for India and beyond. How- 
ever, he thought that I, being a private individual, 
might get them to send a message for me by agree- 
ing to pay the toll they asked. 

The two young Chinese lads who ran the plant 
agreed to send a message via Peshawar if I wotild 
pay the full rate; they said that Peshawar had called 
them every day fo/ six months, but that they had 
not replied since January. There must have been 
surprise, to say the least, in the sending room at 
the Peshawar radio station, when Kashgar at last 
answered and sent my message. 

I received an answer from Andrews which read, 
“Impossible leave Peking.” We learned later that 
Andrews had made repeated attempts to get his 
expedition into the field but each time the fighting 
around Peking had made the start impossible. It 
was a bitter disappointment to him and to us, and 
forced us to decide immediately on other plans for 
leaving the country when our work should be finished. 

We did not wish to retrace our steps to Kashmir 
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and India, if it cotdd be avoided. One of the chief 
objects of our expedition had been to give Clark 
an opportunity to study* the habitats of the many 
specimens already collected in Mongolia by the Third 
Asiatic Expedition under Roy Andrews, for an ac- 
curate knowledge of the cotmtry which forms the 
background of exhibits is of the greatest importance 
in their preparation. This, a return to India would 
fail to do. Furthermore, we hoped to locate and ob- 
tain specimens of the saiga antelope {Saiga tatarica), 
an interesting and rare variety which ranges in parts 
of western Mongolia. As regards time, there seemed 
little difference between continuing eastward and re- 
turning to Kashmir. 

There was a choice of several routes eastward 
which we might take after leaving the Thian Shan, 
though each was open to objections. The Kansu 
Trade Route to China was temporarily out of the 
question, as Feng-yu-hsien’s defeated army was run- 
ning wild along its eastern end. We could travel 
northward from the Thian Shan across Dzungaria 
to the Trans-Siberian Railway, but that route would 
not take us through the country where Andrews had 
collected his specimens. Discussion finally brought 
about our decision to attempt to cross Mongolia by 
caravan, although little information cotdd be ob- 
tained concerning possible difficulties ahead of us. 
The Chinese cotdd tell us practically nothing, for 
their authority in Outer Mongolia had long since 
ceased. Neither could the Russian Consul do much 
for us, though he readily agreed to request Moscow 
to instruct Soviet Consuls in Mongolia to assist us 
whenever possible. 
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Our Kashmiris were to return and take oiu* collec- 
tion back with them after we left the Thian Shan, 
so we decided to take with us from Kashgar one more 
man as cook and interpreter. One excellent man, 
whom we were about to engage, was, unfortxmately 
for him, charged with murder and on that account 
could not obtain permission to leave Kashgar. So 
we hired Mohamed Rahim, an Argon-Ladakhi, 
whose chits showed that he had been twice with 
Sir Aurel Stein, with Prince Pedro d’Orleans, and 
with several other Asian travellers. He was about 
forty-five years old, quiet and well-mannered, and 
spoke Urdu, Turki, Tibetan, Ladakhi, and a little 
Chinese. Mohamed proved thoroughly trustworthy 
and gave us excellent service. 

The Kashgar TaotaVs month of mourning for his 
father was about up, so according to custom, he 
walked clothed in sackcloth and girdled with ropes in 
a big parade through the city. A great number of large 
banners bearing inscriptions in Chinese characters, 
were carried by very shabby soldiers of the garrison. 
Each banner was the gift of some prominent person. 
The Taotai’s horse and his state carriage, a curious 
little coup6 with shuttered windows, and his quite 
gorgeously decorative tnapa, or twq-wheeled cart, 
were all in the procession. But the main objects of 
interest were great numbers of paper men, horses, 
houses, money, soldiers, and servants, everything 
which supposedly made up the household of the de- 
parted. These were all borne along, to be burned in 
a huge bonfire near the edge of town. During the 
burning, many fire-crackers were set off and the 
Taotai prostrated himself three times in the dust be- 
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fore his father’s picture, which was enthroned in a 
much decorated palanquin. A few soldiers, armed 
with an amazing collection of long and short rifles, 
helped swell the procession, while two bands made 
discordant music which sounded vaguely like a fu- 
neral mardi. 

A majority of the eighty thousand people in Kash- 
gar are Turkis, the natives of Turkestan. The ab- 
original inhabitants of Kashgaria are believed to have 
been Aryan tribes, but conquests by various races 
have left a certain mixture of Turkish and Mongol 
bloods, which show in dark complexions and slight 
elongations of the eyes. One sees, however, types 
in the oases on the western edges of the Takla Makan 
Desert that are similar to those in parts of the 
Italian Alps and the Caucasus. The conquerors, 
whose blood might have materially changed the 
physical characteristics of the Turkis, all passed on, 
for a rainfall of only two or three inches per year 
will not grow the grass needed by the pastoral peoples 
who have made the great Asian migrations. In the 
Geographical Journal^ May, 1925, Sir Aurel Stein 
says: “Nature, by denying grazing-grounds to the 
vast basin between Kunlun and Thian Shan, has 
protected it against ever becoming the scene of great 
migratory movements and of such upheavals as are 
bound to accompany them.’’ It was through the 
Tarim Basin, lying between the Thian Shan and 
the Kunlun-Karakoram ranges, that silk was first 
brought from China to the Mediterranean. In the 
first century of the Christian Era, Buddhism, too, 
found its way from India across the Takla Makan 
Desert and through Central Asia to China. But, 
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in spite of outside influences and repeated conquests, 
the people of the Kashgarian oases, deeply rooted 
in the soil, have preserved a racial continuity unique 
in Central Asian history. 

South of the Thian Shan the people are known as 
Turlds, though they also speak of themselves by 
the names of their towns, such as Kashgarlik, Tur- 
fanlik, etc. North of the mountains, however, they 
go by the name of “Chanto.” This literally means 
“wound round their heads,” or “tiuban-wearers,” 
and is a generic term used by the Chinese for all 
Mohammedan-Turki sedentary people. “Sart,” the 
term for the sedentary population of Russian Central 
Asia, is the corresponding name in Russian. 

Turkis or Chantos are Mohammedans of the Sunni 
sect and each little village has its small mosque, one 
side of which, usually a blank wall, faces west toward 
Mecca. 

The tomb of Hazrat Apak, a priest-king who ruled 
Kashgaria during the Seventeenth Century, and even 
had followers in India and China, is a very sacred 
shrine in Kashgar and is each year the object of 
pilgrimage for many Turkis. The saint’s memory 
is deeply venerated by the people of Kashgar, who 
credit him wdth many miracles and hold him second 
only to Mohammed. The road to the shrine is lined 
on both sides with tombs, as it is considered most 
excellent to be buried near the saint. The tomb 
itself is a large, domed, brick structme, faced with 
glazed tiles. The guardian of the tomb opened the 
great door, secured by a huge Chinese padlock, and 
we were permitted to peer into the dim interior, 
where dusty sarcophagi reposed among equally dusty 
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banners. There is a considerable revenue collected 
from pilgrims to the shrine and one third of this is 
said to be retained by the guardian, which should 
make the position fairly lucrative. Htmdreds of beg- 
gars ply their calling near Hazrat Apak’s tomb and 
about the city; there is even a large beggar colony 
with its own “king” in one section. 

Another day, when wandering about Kashgar, we 
rode through narrow winding streets to a Chinese 
temple, perched on a high point from which much 
of the city could be seen. It was just inside the city 
walls and was almost the only Chinese building 
within them. This temple was built by a Chinese 
general to commemorate, so the story goes, the sud- 
den bursting forth of a spring when he was hard 
pressed by enemies and in need of water. It is true 
there is a flowing spring just below the temple hill. 
The inside of the building is much like other Chinese 
temples and contains several large seated figures in 
silk-curtained niches with half-burned sticks of in- 
cense before them. 

On our arrival at Kashgar we had changed our re- 
maining Indian rupees into Kashgar “taels,” though 
the transaction took considerable bargaining, for rates 
rose as soon as the Indian traders learned we wanted 
exchange. I also bought some gold roubles of the 
old Imperial Russian coinage, which were not cur- 
rent but could be exchanged in the bazaars of Aksu 
and Urumchi and were less bulky to carry than large 
bundles of paper taels. Several issues of taels are 
used in different districts of Chinese Turkestan. 
Around Kashgar, the Kashgar tael is current; be- 
tween Aksu and Urumchi the Urumchi tael is the 
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medium; we also heard of Hi taels and silver taels. 

Depending on exchange, the Kashgar tael is worth 
from sixty to ninety cents and three Urumchi taels 
are approximately one Kashgar tael. Both varieties 
are printed on rather heavy paper, always in one 
tael notes. As might be expected, much of the 
money is in such a dilapidated condition that it is 
almost impossible to handle. Bundles of one hun- 
dred taels are used for larger units and seem to be 
seldom opened for counting. Quarter-tael notes, 
worth four “tengas,” are in circulation, as are cop- 
per coins of small denomination; the latter are similar 
to the familiar perforated Chinese “cash.” 

We heard that the Kashgar and Hi currency have 
a certain backing of silver, as they are used in trade 
between Sin-Kiang, India and Russia; the Urumchi 
tael, on the other hand, is local and is entirely a 
fiat currency, with no backing except the governor’s 
“chop” or seal. Naturally its value is somewhat 
unstable. 

Several thousand paper taels made a rather bulky 
mass, so we endeavored to obtain notes of greater 
denomination, but learned that nothing larger was 
issued. When I enquired the reason, I was told 
that were large notes issued, there would doubtless 
be considerable counterfeiting. As the penalty for 
that crime is death, the Governor felt that he was 
saving the lives of many of his people by not putting 
temptation in their way, since he thought the in- 
centive with only single-tael notes not great enough 
to encourage cotmterfeiting. 

A considerable trade is done in Kashgar, prin- 
cipally with Russian territory by way of Andijan, 
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which lies about two weeks by caravan to the west- 
ward. Wool, sheepskins, and cotton are the principal 
exports, and iron, oil, and manufactured goods from 
Russia are brought back. There are a few shallow 
oil wells not far from Kashgar but their development 
by the Chinese is of no great importance to date. 

There is also considerable trade between Kash- 
garia and India over the Karakoram Pass to Leh, 
in Ladakh, the highest trade route in the world. 
Indian residents in Kashgar and other cities through 
Kashgaria are engaged in trade via the Karakoram- 
Ladakh route and the care of their interests forms 
one of the chief duties of the British Consul General. 
Aksakals, or native Consular Representatives, are 
stationed in various cities and assist the Consul 
General in smaller matters connected with British 
subjects in Sin Kiang. Through the courtesy of 
Major Gillan, who instructed them to aid us when 
we were in their districts, the British Aksakals as- 
sisted us in obtaining supplies and transport at vari- 
ous points along our route to the Thian Shan. 

In the Kashgar bazaars we were able to buy staple 
articles of food, such as rice, flour, tea, sugar, and salt, 
in sufficient quantities to last until our arrival at 
Urumchi in September. Clark made an inventory 
of our stores and from it a chart, which enabled us 
to ration such luxuries as jam, butter, chocolate, and 
tinned milk. We made it a point never to open 
jam and butter at the same time. To our surprise, 
we discovered some cocoa in the bazaar. Though it 
was expensive, we bought several tins and found the 
cocoa, made with thoroughly boiled local milk, most 
useful on part of the journey to Aksu, as much of 
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the water along that road was so salty that it was 
nearly undrinkable. • 

Much of our time in Kashgar was taken up in 
packing our Pamir specimens and the film so far 
exposed, for shipment back to Kashmir with three 
5 f our staff. They were to take it over the Kara- 
koram trade route to Leh and Srinagar, a journey 
of two and a half months, so the collection had to 
be packed in felt-covered boxes for protection from 
the weather and extremes of temperature. Though 
we hated to let it out of our sight, everything ar- 
rived in New York in good condition. 

For transport of our heavy baggage to Aksu we 
hired three arabas — ^heavy, cumbersome, two-wheeled 
Chinese carts with six-foot wheels and eight-foot 
gauge. The big wheels allow the carts to cross ditches 
with little bumping and the wide treads assist in 
steadying the vehicle when one wheel dips into a hole 
in the road. Arabas are drawn by from two to five 
horses, the driver sitting on the shafts when the 
road is good and walking when difficult conditions are 
encountered. The harness is almost impossible to 
describe ; it is made of bits of rope and leather put to- 
gether in a tangled mass which no white man could 
ever understand. When five horses are used, two are 
hitched beside the wheelhorse, with the others ahead 
in tandem. The load is well balanced over the crudely 
hewn wooden axle, so that little of it rests on the 
horse .between the shafts. As arabas make very slow 
time, we sent them off ahead in charge of two of our 
Kashmiri staff. 

In addition to the arabas, we hired three mapas, 
lighter and less cumbersome carts with narrow, cov- 
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ered bodies. The mapas were drawn by three horses 
each and in them rode Hassan Bat, our shikari, and 
Rousla, our cook. Our immediate stores were car- 
ried on the mapas with the idea that we would stop 
where they did and would have our food and kit 
each night. Actually we seldom saw them, so slept 
in our clothes and ate when and what we could. 
We travelled on ponies loaned us by Chinese officials 
and kept Mohamed Rah’m, our new man, with us to 
act as guide, interpreter, and cook. 

Some of the horses had to be shod before we started. 
The Turki method of horseshoeing consists of tying 
the animal’s body to a horizontal bar, his head to 
one upright, and his hind legs to another, while the 
foot being shod is also roped. At first we thought 
it was because they were afraid of the ponies, but 
concluded that it was because many of the horses 
were stallions, and a constant source of trouble. 

In Kashgaria there is a period of cold weather 
during a part of the winter, when the temperature 
goes to about plus 5®. During that time, which is 
called the “Great Cold’’ and which lasts officially 
forty days from about December 22nd, a vigorously 
enforced Chinese law forbids any householder to re- 
fuse admittance to a traveller. We fotmd the spirit 
of hospitality not entirely lacking among the Turkis, 
for at several places we were entertained at their 
houses. But we did not always fare so well. Once, 
when we needed to hire extra horses, our yayin, or 
orderly, had to use force with the local Beg in order 
to get the five horses requisitioned by the Amban's 
order. Few Turkis seem willing either to work for 
you or to allow their animals to work, and, without 
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a yayin along with the authority to demand trans- 
port and get it, one might wait days trying to per- 
suade the villagers to furnish it. And one would 
be gloriously held-up for it, too. 

An escort of two Chinese soldiers was furnished 
us by the Taotai of Kashgar and the Awban sent a 
yayin along to arrange for fresh riding ponies and for 
accommodations at the serais, or little native inns, 
along the road. 

On our last morning in Kashgar, after our Pamir 
collection had begun its long journey back to Kash- 
mir and our arabas and mapas had started northward 
with our kit, we paid our farewell call on our very 
good friends. Major and Mrs. Gillan, whose excep- 
tionally charming hospitality we had enjoyed for 
twelve days. Major Gillan kindly offered to ar- 
range for the transmission of messages to or from us 
and to assist our staff on their return from the Thian 
Shan to Kashmir. 

From Kashgar to Maralbashi, a distance of a 
hundred and thirty-five miles, which we made in 
fotur stages, the way lies through flatter country than 
any we had traversed so far. The Kashgar oasis, 
watered by channels diverted from the Kashgar 
River, extends over forty miles to beyond Faizabad, 
so we were all the first day travelling among green 
fields and trees. A few arabas and mapas were mov- 
ing in both directions, though owing to the heat and 
the flies along the way the bulk of travel is by night. 

Tamarisk motmds form a characteristic feature of 
the country along much of the Kashgar-Aksu road. 
The bushy tamarisk growths catch drifting sand and 
dust, whidi gradually build the mounds higher, until 
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they rise sometimes to twenty feet or more from an 
otherwise level plain. Inside the larger mounds 
there are always masses of dead roots and branches 
which serve to hold them together. Usually the 
mounds have live tamarisks growing from sides and 
tops, though we saw considerable areas where the 
bushes were dead and only old roots protruding from 
them showed their origin. 

Our midnight entry into Faizabad was through a 
covered bazaar-street where the darkness was tiuinel- 
lUce. Dim forms of awakened natives rose out of 
the blackness and caused our ponies to dance about, 
to the peril of other outdoor sleepers along the 
street. We dismounted somewhat stiffly in the 
courtyard of a serai after our forty-mile ride and 
found that numdahs had been spread for us in a 
rather stuffy inner room. We were too sleepy to be 
particular, however. 

The room was typical of most of those we used 
in the serais. It was about fifteen by twenty feet, 
brush roofed and mud walled, with a tiny fireplace 
at one end and a wide, raised, mud dais taking up 
about half the floor area. This was raised about 
two feet above the floor and on it we spread the felt 
numdahs provided for our bedding. When the door 
was closed, a hole in the roof let in a limited amount 
of light and air. Needless to say, our door was 
never closed. Most of the serais were frightfully 
dirty and often it was too hot to remain in the stuffy 
little rooms, so frequently we preferred to sleep out 
in the courtyard where the horses were tethered. 

On leaving the Kashgar oasis beyond Faizabad, 
we entered an arid tract of sand and dust, and all 
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joy of travel disappeared. Heat, dust, and flies — ^with 
brackish water, unfit to drink even in tea — made 
travel by day a miseiy . Oiu* five ponies raised clouds 
of dust. The mapas we passed always had Chinese 
in them, for Turkis either walked, rode donkeys or 
ponies, or used the lumbering arabas. They seemed 
not to mind the dust. Donkeys were the universal 
burden carriers in Sin-Kiang as in Egypt. 

As dawn came one morning, we found ourselves 
in an area of scattered wild poplars, rather bunchy 
trees, not tall and stately like the Lombardy poplars. 
The tree-dotted plain reminded us of parts of Africa. 
One almost listened for the distant grunt of a lion. 

Late in the evening of the fourth day out from 
Kashgar, a number of low buildings showed that we 
were nearing Maralbashi; then the high mud walls 
of the Chinese city appeared, looking quite impres- 
sive with their battlements outlined dimly in the 
faint mocjinlight. We entered a long covered bazaar 
street, where the only light was from occasional 
candles, or little rush-lights shaped much like Roman 
and Greek temple lamps. Some of the shops were 
still open and little groups of seated figures were 
visible through partly closed shutters as we threaded 
our way along among sleeping people and dogs. The 
British Aksakal, a pleasant-faced Turki who lived 
about a mile beyond the city, put us up in a guest 
house in his garden, for the serai in town was even 
worse than those along the road. 

Our first duty in Maralbashi was to call on the 
Amban, whose yatnen, or official residence, was in 
the walled city. The ride through the long covered 
bazaar street was interesting and the people along 
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the way stared frankly at us, for foreigners are an 
unusual sight in Maralbashi. Most of the men rose 
as we passed, though whether from politeness or 
curiosity we could not tell. The Turki greeting, 
with which they favored us, is a bow with one or 
both arms held across the stomach, and is a rather 
dignified form of salutation. 

When we arrived at the outer gates of the yamen, 
many servants scattered ahead. We passed through 
two wide courts and alighted in front of a high gate, 
where we were met by an official who took our 
glaring red Chinese cards, which we had had printed 
for the purpose in Kashgar. Then we waited till an- 
other official came out through the big doors and 
smilingly bowed us in. He preceded us, holding the 
cards aloft in his right hand as one might bear a 
lighted torch. When we entered, three loud bangs 
behind us, from what we later discovered were 
wooden tubes in the ground, announced to the world 
that somebody in particular had arrived. In another 
court, a detail of gray clad soldiers presented arms 
and we passed through to an inner garden. 

We then approached a small house beyond a little 
laJice, where the doors opened and we were greeted 
by a young Chinese, whom we did not place until 
he sat down at the table with us. It was the act 
of an equal and we knew then that the youth must 
be the Atnban. Two of our staff had been brought 
along to interpret, so with their help and the efforts 
of a tall, thin, and very sad looking Chinese inter- 
preter who stood behind our host, we managed to 
convey our respects to the Amhan. This long line 
of co mmuni cation did not add to the jollity of the 
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occasion; conversation under such circumstances is 
difficult. Green tea in glasses, some sugared candies 
and ‘English cigarettes were served, and a tame 
Yarkand stag and doe (Cervus yarkandensis) were 
led out for our amusement. These were full grown 
animals which the Amban said had been captured in 
the forests a few miles from Maralbashi. Like the 
tiger, which formerly ranged in the forests on the 
edges of the Tarim Basin and the swampy areas 
along the northern slopes of the Thian Shan, the 
Yarkand stag is practically extinct. We heard that 
a few stags were occasionally killed by native hunters, 
but the tiger seems to have been exterminated. 

We waited for the Amban to dismiss us according 
to custom but he did not, so after a decent interval, 
we took our leave. He walked out to the front door 
with us while the guard again presented arms and 
the “trench mortars” popped off three more bangs. 
We had hardly settled down in otu- guest house when 
cards announced that the Amban had arrived to 
return our call. 

The people of Maralbashi seemed to be of no dis- 
tinct t3rpe. Some were dark, others light, some tall, 
others short. Some were almost pure Aryan in fea- 
ture, others quite Mongolian, while a few seemed to be 
a mixture of the lot. One little man with a gray 
beard looked a perfect Irishman, and several we saw 
could be put into the Ghetto and not look out of 
place. A number of the women resembled North 
American Indian squaws, others might have been 
Greek or Spanish, though most had a touch of Mon- 
golian about the eyes. 

The usual Turld dress for summer includes a long 
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white cotton coat with long sleeves which envelop 
the hands, and baggy white trousers tucked into 
boots. These reach to the knee and have detacJi- 
able slippers. A sash of colored cotton and a small 
round skull cap complete the costume. Many wear 
felt sun hats, with the brim turned up behind and 
on the sides, and down in front. 

The women, particularly those of the upper classes, 
seem to prefer shades of red for gala attire, with 
green as second choice ; the everyday dress is generally 
of white cotton cloth. A long garment covers loose 
trousers which are tucked into boots similar to the 
men’s and the costume is topped off with a small 
round cap from the back of which hangs a long veil. 
Some of the women wear face veils, though the cus- 
tom of veiling the face in public does not seem to be 
universal by any means. In the country the women 
were very shy and usually ran or hid their faces as 
we approached. 

From Maralbashi to Aksu, a distance of a hundred 
and forty-seven miles, we were in less desert country 
and often made excellent time. Along some stretches 
there was a rather rank growth of grass and weeds, 
while once or twice water showed in marshy areas 
near the road. The soil looked fertile and where 
cultivated, appeared to raise excellent crops of grain 
and vegetables. 

The Kashgar River, which our road roughly fol- 
lowed, ended in one of the marshes between Maral- 
bashi and Char Bagh. It just entered the marsh 
and did not come out. But by the time it reached 
its end there was little water left, as most had been 
drawn off along the way for irrigation ptuposes. 
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One afternoon, while we were on the road, we saw 
six gazelle in an area of tamarisk mounds, and we 
were told that they were frequently seen along the 
road from Maralbashi to Aksu. The country in that 
vicinity affords excellent cover and it may be that 
they are not much hunted, for they did not seem to 
be at all nervous, although we were in full view 
hardly more than three himdred yards away. Un- 
doubtedly they were Yarkand gazelle (Gazelle sub- 
gutturosa yarkandensis), as this was within their 
known rahge. By the wayside we also saw larks, 
swallows, doves, a few crows, and an occasional hawk. 
In the towns we saw many beautiful domestic pigeons ; 
some looked like pouters, some like carriers. In the 
courtyard of the serai at Tumshuk were several large 
black pigeons, whidi had a sort of protuberance or 
wattle over the beak. 

Often there were stretches of sandy coimtry where 
the air was very hot and still. Late one day we 
saw columns of dust, something like the “dust devils “ 
of Africa, in many places across the sandy desert 
plain. One night when the inner room of the serai 
was too hot for us, we had our numdahs moved out 
into a small court next the stable yard. During the 
night a violent buran struck the place and almost 
buried us under sand and straw. The discomforts 
of day time again caused us to shift part of our 
travel to evening, and when the heat of the afternoon 
had gone the rides were very pleasant. 

One night the north-bound Chinese mail carrier 
rode with us most of the way; forttmately he did 
not wear the usual string of ^lls arotmd the neck 
of his horse. They are pretty to hear at a distance. 
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those bells, but would drive one mad on a long ride. 
The man we met was carrying the mail from Yaka- 
Kuduk to Chilan, a distance of twenty-eight miles, 
which he covered in about six hours at an easy pacing 
gait. Mail takes about four days from Kashgar to 
Aksu, a distance of some two htmdred andeightymiles, 
but the carrier and his relays travel night and day. 

Distances in Kashgaria are always stated in terms 
of potais, which seem to be variable but average 
about two and a half miles in length. Potais were 
originally watch towers, but the word has now come 
to denote the distance between towers. Near the 
village of Chilan, the ruin of a large wedge-shaped 
tower, or potai, rises from the plain; large towers 
are spaced about fifteen miles apart with smaller 
potais every two to three miles between them. 

Noticeable features of the villages are the little 
bakeshops. The ovens are of mud and are about 
two and a half feet high, four to five feet long by 
three feet deep. A small hole at the bottom allows 
for draft, while a larger hole on top acts as chimney 
and as a space in which to place vessels when cook- 
ing. When the mud becomes hot, the fire is partly 
drawn; the hot coals are then spread and the dough, 
in small round cakes, is placed directly on the coals. 
The resulting bread is rather coarse and tough. The 
brown flour is locally ground between heavy round 
mill-stones turned by animal power. There is an- 
other kind of bread baked in flat loaves about a 
foot in diameter and about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and this is much better than the thicker vari- 
ety, as the thinness seems to allow it to cook more 
thoroughly. 
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A few miles south of Aksu the road crosses the 
Aksu River, which is dangerous to attempt at night, 
so we remained at Oi-kol-bazaar imtil about mid- 
night. The way lay through cultivated areas until 
we reached the flat of the Aksu River. Evidently 
we had arrived during a flood for the river was nearly 
half a mile wide and in several places trees and 
bushes were deep in water. 

Some distance out in the current there appeared 
a scow, on which a mapa, several ponies, and some 
people seemed to be floating down the river. They 
grotmded quite a way from shore on our side, where 
the mapa was rolled and lifted overboard into the 
shallow water, the ponies hitched up, and the party 
came ashore. Then about twenty men dragged the 
scow up to where we were. It was about thirty 
feet long by nearly fifteen wide, with long overhangs 
fore and aft, and was made of hewn three-inch 
planks held together by iron cleats. Wide com- 
partments with eight-foot divisions allowed mapas to 
be rolled aboard, where they just fitted crossways, 
with their wheels blocked by the gunwales. 

Our two mapas, which arrived while we waited 
for the ferry, were manhandled aboard with much 
shouting. After they were loaded amidships, eight 
ponies were dragged aboard fore and aft. A grand 
row immediately started, and for a short time there 
was a free-for-all pony fight, with heels flying, teeth 
snapping and Turkis yelling. The remaining horses 
were taken across by three or four men. 

With its load of two mapas, eight horses, and about 
forty men, besides saddles, kits, and various personal 
belongings, the boat was pushed into the swift cur- 
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rent. In the bow, two crude sweeps, each manned 
by two men, assisted in keeping the craft in the 
current and though we grounded several times, they 
brought it to the opposite shore about half a mile 
below the starting point. Wheel tracks showed that’ 
the ferry usually landed there, but it seemed re- 
markable that the point could be gauged so closely. 

The larger towns in Chinese Turkestan have an 
Old City (Kona Shar) and a New City (Yangi Shar). 
The Old City of Aksu dates back nearly a thousand 
years. The New City was built by the Chinese 
about i860 and is almost exclusively inhabited by 
them, for the Turkis seem to prefer Kona Shar, the 
Old City, where most of the bazaars are located. 
High thick mud walls, with battlemented tops and 
bastions, enclose both cities, which are about seven 
miles apart. Gate-houses, of true Chinese design, 
guard the entrances and each gate is double, with a 
second gate beyond a court. The walls are about 
thirty feet high and would serve as a fair defense 
against a mob without artillery, though they are 
so long that at least a regiment would be needed to 
man them. 

The Taotai of Aksu had ordered our arabas taken 
to a garden at Yangi Shar, where, under a lovely big 
tree, a platform had been spread with rugs and num- 
dahs for our use. We had just finished washing up 
a bit when the card of the Amban of Yangi Shar 
announced his arrival. He proved to be a pleasant 
young man wearing heavy shell-rimmed glasses, and 
to our delight, he spoke excellent English, which he 
said he had learned at the American Y. M. C. A. 
school in Peking. When we said that we expected 
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to call on him and the Taotai later in the day, he 
suggested our going to his yamen first so that he 
might take us to see the Taotai and act as our in- 
terpreter. We were naturally very glad to avail 
^ourselves of his offer. 

The British Aksakal of Aksu came to inform us 
that thirty ponies, requested by Major Gillan for our 
use, were at Kona Shar, and suggested that we go 
there after calling on the officials at Yangi Shar. 
He said a comfortable campsite in a garden was 
ready for us, so we sent on our arabas, mapas, and 
men. 

An orderly escorted us to the yamen of the Amban, 
who met us at the gate and led the way to a small 
house in his garden. A few refreshments were placed 
before us but the real surprise was some French 
champagne, which we learned came from Peking 
by caravan across the Gobi Desert, a journey of 
fully ten months. The conversation covered a wide 
range of subjects, as Mr. Pang-tsi-lu, our host, was 
well informed and an easy talker. 

We called on the Taotai, of course, and found him 
a genial old chap of about sixty years, with a keen 
face and a hearty laugh. He was interested in our 
plans and seemed glad to see us. Though we had 
hoped to finish our social duties with that visit, we 
could not decently refuse an invitation to dinner with 
him for the following evening at seven. 

An early breakfast next morning was just finished 
when the usual red paper card annoimced the arrival 
of the Amban of Kona Shar. He followed closely 
after his card and we hurriedly put on coats to 
receive him at the entrance of our arbor home. He 
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proved to be an elderly Chinese of the old type, with 
long thumb and finger nails and a small queue coiled 
on the back of his head. The Chinese custom is to 
have the head covered at ceremonies but all the 
officials whom we met adopted our ways and took 
off their hats when with xis or at meals, though some 
wore skull caps. We did not find it necessary any- 
where to wear head coverings when at dinners or 
ceremonies. 

The Amban smoked a little metal water-pipe which 
an attendant carried for him. Another servant car- 
ried several long twists of paper, one of which the 
Amban held lighted in his hand while smoking. He 
took tiny pinches of coarse, stringy, greenish tobacco 
from a receptacle at the back of the pipe, packed them 
into the little bowl, blew on the taper until a small 
flame appeared, then took long inhales from the 
pipe and blew out the ashes. Each long pull seemed 
to require a reload. 

At the Taotai's dinner in Yangi Shar there were 
Mr. Pang-tsi-lu, the Commander of Troops at Aksu, 
his adjutant, and two others. Tea and cakes were 
served in a little summerhouse, after which we 
walked along a lane of fine poplars to a good-sized 
building, where a table was literally covered with 
dishes containing an amazing variety of cold food. 
The Taotai insisted that we have some of each. I re- 
cognized sardines out of the lot, and many other dishes 
were excellent, if unknown. There was cognac, which 
was supposed to be drunk "bottoms up" at each 
helping. After a prolonged session of hors d’oeuvres 
and some three or four cognacs, soup was served. 
Tlien came fully fifteen courses. Champagne was 
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poured throughout the meal and toasts to the better 
friendship of China and America were proposed, once 
by me and once by Pang-tsi-lu. Each time we all 
arose and touched glasses. The dinner lasted three 
hours, after which we adjourned to the summerhouse 
for tea, while an itinerant troup of Chinese players 
gave several vaudeville acts of magic and songs. 

Pang-tsi-lu called on us during the next afternoon, 
and brought a bottle of cognac and one of champagne 
as presents. We had given him a couple of English 
books and one of them, the “Travels of Marco Polo,” 
seemed to please him greatly. Pang-tsi-lu was al- 
ways welcome when he came to see us, for we found 
him excellent company and a most likeable diap. 

At a dinner given us by the old Amhan of Kona 
Shar, the meal was chiefly remarkable for the num- 
ber of courses and the very terrible Chinese wine 
which he insisted we drink. It tasted like home 
brew which had gone wrong. Two of the courses 
were of baked meat and very good, another of roast 
chicken was also excellent, while some squabs were 
not too bad. Though we had knives and forks 
placed for our use, we used chopsticks as a compli- 
ment to our host. 

About eight or nine police had been detailed to 
guard our camp, as thieves were said to be active at 
the time and the garden wall was partly broken in 
places. When we came home the first night from 
Yangi Shar, we found some men stretched out by 
our belongings, who began to beat sticks together 
as we approached. The next night there were stick 
beaters on all sides, except just beyond my bed, where 
an enthusiastic sleeper snored and snored. Whether 
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the watchers tapped to keep thansdves awake, or 
each other awake, or to report that they were awake, 
or to notify possible marauders that they were awake, 
or to keep us awake, the results were the same. All 
would be quiet for a time, then a violent tapping 
would begin and would be taken up by the others, 
till the whole eight were tapping away like mad. 
Sometimes just one tapper would tap and would 
tap in vain, for no answering taps would gladden 
his ear and strike terror to prowlers. All combina- 
tions occurred at some time or other. Next to bark- 
ing dogs, of which each Turki village has hordes that 
greet the traveller singly, in pairs, and in legion, I 
can recommend stick-tapping night watchmen as 
best guaranteed to banish sleep. 



CHAPTER V 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE THIAN SHAN 

•THE first of July saw us again on the trail after a 
busy four days at Aksu. The balance of our 
money had been changed to Urumchi taels, ar- 
rangements made for occasional messengers from 
the Aniban to bring us mail, and a caravan of thirty 
ponies engaged for the trip to Kara Shar through 
the Thian Shan — ^the Celestial Mountains. It was 
no great distance to the foothills of the mountains, 
but the Muzart Pass, near which we planned to himt 
roe-deer, lay seven days northeast of Aksu. Though 
a haze made the hills indistinct, glimpses of distant 
snowy crests told of the “celestial” beauties of the 
Thian Shan and we looked forward to their coolness 
after the heat and dust of the Kashgarian plains. 

Beyond the winding bazaar streets of Aksu, we 
passed through a large Mohammedan cemetery, which 
covered several acres and contained hundreds of 
tombs. All were built of the usual yellow-pink 
mud and in size ranged from small affairs to elaborate 
mosque-like structures. Forttmately, heavy rains 
are almost unknown in Kashgaria or the whole 
country would dissolve. 

In a little village along the road we stopped to 
watch a woman baking bread. The whitewashed 
inside walls of a large circular mud ov^ were heated 
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by a bed of coals from a fire of little twigs. Flat 
cakes of dough, about eighteen inches in diameter 
by half an inch thick, were put on a big round leather 
mitten, moistened with a thick flour paste and 
pressed against the inside of the oven, where they 
stuck. They cooked quickly and thoroughly and 
when well browned, were peeled off the walls with a 
pair of iron tongs. We ate this sort of bread several 
times and, except for a certain amount of stonedust 
in the flour, found it excellent. 

Alfalfa is grown in many of the irrigated areas of 
Kashgaria and along the road from Aksu we saw 
contrivances used for hauling the hay. Two heavy 
poles, forming a pair of shafts, were held together 
by cross-pieces, a draft animal was hitched between 
the shafts and the hay was placed in a rack near the 
middle of the poles, the rear ends of which dragged 
along the grotmd. The affair was similar to the 
travois used by the plains Indians of North America 
and for that reason was very interesting. We later 
saw them used even more extensively. 

At Jam, a small village twenty-six miles from Aksu, 
we spent a few days hunting gazelle, a few of which 
range on the wide stony steppe, or sai (Chinese), 
along the base of the motmtains. We found these 
jeron, as the natives call them, very hard to hunt, 
for they were exceedingly wary and the nature of 
the ground made it nearly impossible to approach 
within range. We tried one drive, a method in great 
favor with the natives, but it was unproductive, 
and we did not repeat the effort. It was impossible 
for us to spend a long time hunting the gazelle, 
nor was a complete group of them necessary, for 
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the Museum already had a group of the Mongolian 
gazelle (Gazella gutturosa) for exhibition. The Mon- 
golian race and the Yarkand gazelle which we were 
hunting, were so similar in appearance that a sec- 
ond group was imnecessary. We therefore contin- 
ued our jotuney toward _the mountains after a lucky 
shot had brought down a specimen for identification 
purposes. This animal, a buck, proved to have a 
pair of horns fifteen and a half inches long, rather 
longer than any obtained in recent years. Its 
height at the shoulder was twenty-seven inches and 
the teeth showed that the animal was quite old. 

The gazelle of Kashgaria, the Yarkand gazelle 
{Gazella suhgutturosa yarkandensis), is a subspecies 
of the Persian gazelle {Gazella suhgutturosa), gener- 
ally called the “goitered gazelle” from a swelling 
on the throat of the bucks during the breeding sea- 
son. Our specimen had a noticeable lump of heavy 
gristle just over the larynx, though our field dissec- 
tion did not determine whether or not it was con- 
nected with any gland. The known range of the 
Yarkand gazelle is given by Lydekker as “the plains 
of eastern Turkestan to Lob Nor and the borders of 
the Gobi Desert.” In its summer pelage the Yar- 
kand gazelle is a light fawn color, which shades into 
white in the underbody and legs. Dark face mark- 
ings, which extend from the eyes to the muzzle, are 
more prominent and the white rump-patch is larger 
than in the Persian race of the goitered gazelle. The 
ears also are somewhat longer than those of the 
more western variety. In both races only the bucks 
have horns. 

It is questionable whether the gazelle of the plains 
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near Jam rely greatly on scent as a warning of danger 
for the main trade route northward into the Thian 
Shan crosses their range, and though they keep at a 
distance, they seem to pay little attention to cara- 
vans. 

But their sight is excellent and they are favored 
by the nature of the plain. Their coloration, too, 
makes them very hard to locate when they are not 
moving. Our first views of the animals were nearly 
always when they were running. 

Once or twice we took long, running, broadside 
shots at a distant gazelle in hopes of making a lucky 
hit, but each time it seemed impossible sufficiently to 
lead the target. A rough calculation showed a rather 
interesting reason for our consistent misses. Esti- 
mating the range at three hundred yards (it was 
seldom possible to approach closer) , taking the muzzle 
velocity of the bullet at twenty-seven htmdred feet 
per second and guessing the animals’ speed at thirty 
miles per hour (it was probably greater), we arrived 
at the following: 300 yards equals 900 feet, so the bul- 
let would take second to reach the target. But 
at 30 miles per hotir, or 44 feet per second, the target 
would have moved 14% feet in the second. The 
bullet’s speed, however, would average somewhat 
less than 2700 for the 300 yards, so it would take 
slightly longer than second to arrive. We de- 
cided that a lead of fully 15 to 20 feet would be 
necessary, so it was no wonder that we made misses 
when leading the targets by a mere five feet! 

After the short interval of jeron hunting, we crossed 
the plain into the foothills of the Thian Shan and 
made a halt of four days to hunt a variety of wild 
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sheep which was said to range there. The country 
around Tikan-karuk where we camped was com- 
posed of a soft material which had been eroded into 
fantastic buttes, buttresses and pinnacles — ^a Grand 
Canyon country with colorings suggestive of the 
Yellowstone. A wide plain, which sloped gently up 
to the mountains, extended far eastward of these 
bad lands, and the upper strata of many of the 
higher buttes were on a level with it. The strata, 
though bent and tilted sharply in places, were sedi- 
mentary and undoubtedly composed of wash from the 
mountains. The formation told the story. Move- 
ment of the mountain block had caused disturbances 
of the sedimentary deposits by tilting and faulting, 
and later erosion of the low scarps and ridges caused 
by the movement, had again smoothed out the sur- 
face. Continued sedimentation carried on the build- 
ing-up process, while erosion had cut the munerous 
canyons and gullies through which we himted. 

The country was a complete desert, though there 
were evidences that at some seasons water flowed in 
the gullies. The travel was hair-raising, involving 
riding along foot-wide ridges where dislodged pebbles 
rolled hundreds of feet on both sides. We saw many 
old sheep tracks and had glimpses of one ram and 
four ewes. Two old heads in a village showed a 
rather tight curl, more like 0£s ammon than the 
wide spiral of Ovis poli. 

Though it is impossible to state definitely, it is 
probable that the few sheep around Tikan-karuk 
are Ovis karelini. In the Journal of Mammalogy^ 
August, 1925, Prof. Shuskin gives the known range 
of Ovis karelini as, ** Trans-Ilian or Za-Iliiskii Alatau; 
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upper Naryn (sources of Syr Daria) and around 
Issik Kul.” Issik Kul is only about a hundred miles 
from Tikan-karuk and there are no great natural 
barriers between its vicinity and the area around 
Tikan-karuk, while between the range of Littledale’s 
sheep on the upper Hi and the Yulduz, and that of 
the “unknown,” rise tremendous summits which 
sheep would be most unlikely to cross. Natives 
told us that the animals came from the northwest 
and were plentiful in that direction, which tended to 
strengthen our deduction as to their identity. 

Our caravan of thirty ponies was in charge of their 
owner, a fine-looking Turki from Khotan, who acted 
as caravan hashi, or leader. Four other men handled 
the ponies, and made a crew which was one of the 
best and cheeriest I have had anywhere. Their 
methods of caring for horses, however, were subject 
to criticism, for they seldom removed saddles until 
long after arrival at camp. The horses were tied in 
pairs, with each animal’s head secured to his com- 
panion’s saddle. Hours after camp was made we 
would see the poor animals moving about in circles, 
still burdened with their heavy pack-saddles. The 
Turkis said that keeping the saddles on until the 
horses cooled, prevented sore backs but it proved 
otherwise. 

The Turki pack-saddle is a huge, cloth-covered, 
U-shaped frame, which extends forward over the 
withers and neck, and back over the rump of the 
pony. Heavy saddle-blankets are used and these 
cover the whole animal from neck to rump. The 
dnch is of hair rope and the packs are hung over the 
saddle by two more ropes, with a fourth simply tied 
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axound packs and horse. A rope from the saddle and 
another from the load pass under the pony’s tail 
and act as cruppers. With the absence of any 
useful hitch, packs constantly turn and shift and 
this is no doubt the chief cause of the sore backs seen 
on nearly all Turki pack-horses. Cinch-galls also 
are very common; in fact, it is unusual to see a horse 
without one. 

Turkis give little care to their horses’ feet. Flat, 
iron shoes are fitted, or rather nailed on with little 
fitting, but the hoofs are seldom pared down and 
grow to amazing lengths. We saw several horses 
whose hoofs had grown out so far to one side that 
the animals were club-footed. Nearly all our horses 
stumbled constantly. 

At Kurghan, the southern approach to the Muzart 
Pass, is a Chinese boulder and mud fort, the wall of 
which stretches the full width of the valley. This 
fort is used as a Custom House and all traffic along 
the trail must pass through it, as the only possible 
route is by way of the gate and through the com- 
pound. 

Beyond the fort a beautiful valley extends north 
toward the Muzart Pass. The floor of the valley is 
filled to a depth of fully a hundred feet by granite 
boulders, gravel and sand, and through this filling 
the Muzart River has cut a gorge. Though no- 
where over fifty feet wide, the Muzart is subject to 
considerable rise in the afternoon and, owing to its 
rapid current, it is then dangerous. We crossed 
at one point by a very shaky pole bridge, which sloped 
to one side and gave badly under the weight of a 
horse. The first few horses of our caravan were led 
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safely across, but several stampeded down the trail 
leading to the bridge and dashed out on it at a hard 
trot, in spite of all efforts to stop them. The bridge 
swayed, creaked, and sagged, while bits of wood fell 
from it into the river. We watched fascinated, fully 
expecting the whole thing to go and take three loaded 
horses along. Had they gone into the river, there 
would have been little salvage, as it was deep, swift 
and boulder-strewn. It was touch and go for a 
few moments but fortunately the men stopped the 
stampede and the balance were carefully led across. 

We arrived in the afternoon at a stream that came 
from a deep cleft in the mountains and though the 
gray torrent was not over thirty feet wide, it was deep 
and had a vicious current which roared unpleasantly 
over the big rocks. We prospected up and down 
and threw stones in to test the depth but the con- 
sensus of opinion was that to attempt to force a cross- 
ing that late in the day would, without question, 
result in a thorough wetting of Idt and stores, if 
nothing worse. Morning sees these streams much 
reduced and usually quite fordable, so we made camp 
just below. The stream, in fact, went down fully 
two feet during the night, so that when we crossed in 
the morning, mounted men stationed just below the 
ford kept the pack animals from drifting down- 
stream, in spite of the swift water. Differences in 
the volume of water in mountain streams are caused 
by the greater melting of snow in daytime than at 
night. We noticed variations of several feet in some 
rivers. 

One day, as we were riding peacefully along a 
particularly rocky and steep bit of trail, I heard a 
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clatter behind me. A hurried look was all that was 
needed to tell me that the horse and rider coming up 
would require all the trail, for they were headed 
somewhere in a hurry. A Turki, one of those who 
were constantly attaching themselves to our caravan, 
had two live chickens tied by the feet and hanging, 
head downward, from the back of his saddle, one on 
either side. The birds apparently got fed up with 
their unpleasant position and both started flapping 
and squawking at once. The pony thereupon de- 
cided to leave and nearly succeeded. 

For ten or twelve miles, from the intersection of a 
side valley at a point called Tughe-belche, a wide 
gravel flat extends nearly the full width of the Mu- 
zart Valley to Tamgha-tash, a ruined fort at the foot 
of the Muzart Glacier. At Tughe-belche begins a 
series of marble motmtains which rise fully two 
thousand feet above the valley floor and extend as 
far over the pass as one can see from Tamgha-tash. 
There are many shades of piilk, yellow, and brown, 
with tinges of pale blue here and there. The marble 
itself is pure white and of remarkably fine texture; 
weathering has brought the other colors, while frost 
has broken and chipped the mountains’ tops and 
faces into pinnacles and buttresses of striking form. 

Marble dust makes all the streams milky white, 
even more so than the usual glacial stream. We 
saw a number of small waterfalls, some of them of 
great height, which made a lovely picture in the 
wonderful setting of tremendous cliffs and lofty snow 
peaks. Khan Tengri, twenty-three thousand six 
hundred feet, the highest'peak in the Thian Shan, is 
not far from the Muzart Pass. 
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The Muzart, 1 1,500 feet, though lower than many 
passes of Asia and much used by caravans between 
the Hi district north of the Thian Shan and Kash- 
garia to the south, is difficult because for several 
miles the trail leads over the broken surface of the 
Muzart Glacier. 

Though the sky was almost entirely clear when we 
started, a heavy dark cloud soon came up the valley 
from the south and inside of an hour a cold, cutting 
wind was blowing at our backs, driving rain into 
every fold of our slickers and thoroughly chilling us. 
Our Kashmiris Were thoroughly soaked, though I 
loaned my coat to one of them. He was quite wet 
by then, but it did keep t)Ut some wind. The Kash- 
miris are hardy, without doubt, for that boy had 
on no stockings and only his ordinary clothing. 

For the first half mile, a vague trail led up the 
lateral moraine to the Muzart Glacier, which, near 
its snout, practically fills the valley. Like many of 
the glaciers in Asia, the surface of the Muzart is 
covered with d6bris, except where the pitch is very 
steep and ice-falls, with ridges and pinnacles, make it 
impossible for the covering of boulders to stick to 
the siuiace. 

Leaving the lateral moraine, we followed a local 
guide out on the glacier, where the ponies struggled 
gamely among smooth round stones and slipped 
badly now and then when they stepped on solid ice. 

Along the trail ahead was a caravan of donkeys 
and after a short time we came up behind them just 
at the top of a steep descent, where ice showed 
through the surface layers of small rocks. One of the 
donkeys, loaded with two large bales, slipped, slid 






A Group of Turki Mex. These are Represextative Ixhabitaxts of Kashgaria. 
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off the narrow trail and rolled over and over to the 
bottom. He came down on top of the bales but 
struggled free and seemed quite unhurt. We led 
our saddle-horses down without difficulty but had 
to keep moving, as they slid most of the way. When 
our caravan came along, several horses fell, one skid- 
ding clear around and sliding down backward. 

After passing a huge rock cliff which piles up the 
ice in tremendous fantastic shapes, the trail winds 
among broken masses of ice and deep crevasses 
where dislodged pebbles tinkle down and down into 
dim blue depths. Five men are always on hand to 
keep the trail passable. These men are paid by 
travellers and food is furnished them by caravans. 

At the foot of a winding ascent these chaps met 
us and guided our leader among the crevasses, where 
with short crude picks they hewed steps in the smooth 
glare-ice for the struggling ponies. It was all the 
animals could do to dig in their toes and scramble 
up. As they approached the steepest point, a par- 
ticularly slippery bit brought down several. I ran 
to one horse which was down with its forelegs twisted 
under it. The animal made several gallant attempts 
to rise but each time fell back. I looked above for 
assistance in unloading the packs and saw two others 
down, while one came rolling over and over in my 
direction, but fortunately brought up before it 
struck me. At last a couple of men arrived from 
below and unpacked the first horse, which struggled 
to its feet, was repadced and went ahead uninjured 
except for a few bruises. The whole caravan came 
to a level stopping place at the top of the sharp rise 
without any casualties, though it seemed almost a 
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miracle. That not all are so lucky, however, is at- 
tested by the hundreds of skeletons of horses and 
mules that line the trail before reaching the glacier, 
as well as on its surface and along the route beyond. 
They are ever 3 rwhere, singly and in groups of from 
two to eight or ten, pathetic evidences of the rigors 
of Asiatic travel. Almost all show broken legs or 
shoulders, though no doubt some die from sheer 
exhaustion. 

After leaving the glacier, an easy ascent of about 
two hundred feet over grassy slopes brings one to a 
saddle, locally called the Ish-palak, where the going 
is level for about a mile. On either side of this nar- 
row valley, whidi runs approximately north and 
south, great peaks tower, their summits deeply cov- 
ered with snow and ice. From every jilga and gully, 
however small, comes a glacier, each with its piled 
up moraine of rocky debris. I have never seen so 
many glaciers in such a limited area. 

After three or four miles among various moraines, 
a sheirp descent brought us down to a grassy meadow 
surrounded by green hills. Wild flowers were there 
in a bewildering profusion of reds, yellows, purples, 
and blues. We noted daisies, blue asters, butter- 
cups, yellow poppies, marigolds, and forget-me-nots; 
even the lowly dandelion added its bright bit of color. 
Altogether we counted over twenty varieties, and 
after the waste lands we had been travelling, they 
were a welcome sight. 

Down the valley grass grew luxuriantly and the 
horses constantly loitered to snatch a mouthful. 
The first trees, our well-loved spruce, were found at 
about ninety-five hundred feet. There were only 
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small patches of them at first, but they gave prom- 
ise of pleasant camps below. Low juniper bushes, 
which grew close to the ground in tangled mats, 
formed dark green blankets on many of the hillsides. 

Another noticeable growth was an upright woody 
shrub, composed of clusters of stalks two or three 
feet high, with many long thorns and closely-growing 
leaves similar to those of the acacia family. We 
became well acquainted with these “devil’s clubs,” 
which the natives call tokh-hM, during oiu: hunting 
on the slopes beyond the Muzart and later in the 
ibex country. Often, when climbing or descending 
steep, grassy hillsides, one would slip on loose rocks 
concealed by a thiek mat of tangled grass, and feet 
would suddenly shoot out, bringing one down sprawl- 
ing and reaching for the nearest handful of grass to 
arrest a bad skid. Quite often one’s fingers eonvul- 
sively closed on a tdkh-hul. Needless to say, after 
firmly grasping one of these stalks, a halt was usually 
made while the sharp thorns were carefully, and with 
appropriate remarks, extracted from the grasper’s 
palm. The thorns, we found, would penetrate even 
buekskin gloves. On one oecasion I sat down rather 
violently on a tdkh-hul, and thereby proved, to my 
own satisfaction at least, that a pair of heavy woollen 
trousers were but slight protection. 

Along the trail we came upon two Turkis, calmly 
sleeping beside a poor horse, which lay in a pool of 
blood, the result of some accident. It was an un- 
pleasant reminder that, even in this favored spot. 
Nature and circumstances are often leagued against 
an unfortunate individual, be it man or beast. 

At Kain-ya-lak, a beautiful spot about five miles 
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below the Muzaxt Pass, we found a campsite in a 
grove of trees, and that night a blazing fire of spruce 
boughs made life a very pleasant thing. We stayed 
several days at Kain-ya-lak to hunt the illik, or 
Thian Shan roe-deer (Capreolus Pygargus tianshan- 
icus), which are found in the forests and bush-cov- 
ered areas of much of the central Thian Shan region. 
These little animals are related to the roe-deer of 
other parts of Asia and of Ettrope, though the horns 
of the Thian Shan race are larger than any of the 
others. Fourteen to fifteen inches is an average 
measurement for illik horns, with usually three tines 
to each antler. When in velvet, illik horns, like those 
of other deer, are valued by the Chinese as ingredi- 
ents in medicine, so they are annually hunted by 
natives. 

In their summer coats illik are quite reddish with 
the imder-body lighter and shading into white on 
the belly and legs. A peculiarity of the illik is the 
almost complete absence of any tail, a characteristic 
which the Thian Shan race shares with its cousins of 
other parts of Asia and of Europe. They are deli- 
cately built little animals. A full grown buck 
weighed ninety-eight pounds; a doe sixty-eight. 

During our first evening at Kain-ya-lak we heard 
an excited barking in the forest not far from camp. 
One of our men said that probably an illik had seen 
our camp fire and was voicing his protest. We were 
a bit incredulous, as we had never heard of the 
habit and knew there were dogs in a neighboring 
native camp. The barks were short and sharp and 
much resembled those of a small dog, though they 
were rather more staccato. Later we actually saw 
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both buck and doe ilUk bark when excited or alarmed. 

A usual native method of hunting ilUk is by driv- 
ing. We, however, followed the somewhat more 
arduous but surer method of stalking animals located 
with the aid of glasses. 

In common with other members of the deer fam- 
ily, iUik come into the open to feed in early morning 
and towards evening, and at those times we tried to 
be at a point of vantage from which considerable 
areas of grassy hillsides could be watched. One 
morning I was out with Hassan Bat and a local man 
whom we had engaged as guide. As we laboriously 
worked our way upward through bushes and thick 
grass, two does bounded away, barking excitedly. 
We expected them to arouse any others that might 
be feeding near but it was not long before we located 
a buck about five hundred yards above. As we 
watched, another buck appeared and gradually fed 
downward toward the first. The second was seem- 
ingly the boss of the hillside, for the first fled at his 
approach. It seemed a long while before we were 
able to advance through the grass to within about a 
hundred and fifty yards, not a dose range when it 
is considered that an iUik stands but thirty inches at 
the shoulder. The buck proved to have a very fair 
head with horns measuring 14^ inches in length. 

On the way back to camp our local guide saw a 
small band of ibex so high on the rocks above us that 
I could barely make them out with my eight-power 
glasses. I remarked that the man’s sight was won- 
derful and Hassan, who never lacked an answer, 
said, “These people always drinking mare’s milk, 
sahib. Always having good eyes.’’ My suggestion 
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that he also try some was quite lost on that worthy 
Kashmiri. 

One morning’s hunting took us through the depths 
of a thick forest of spruce and though no illik were 
seen there, the walk was gloriously beautiful. Little 
open glades, where grass grew luxuriantly and wild- 
flowers carpeted the ground, where birds were all 
about and bees were busy among the many-hued 
blossoms, made one wish to sit down and enjoy the 
whole quiet pleasant scene. The forest, too, with 
its deep shade where fem-like plants grew thickly and 
soft mossy banks alternated with beds of fallen 
spruce needles, had a great charm for one fresh 
from the barren wastes of the Pamirs and the desert 
sais of the plains. 

Although conditions in the forest seemed ideal for 
ferns, both Clark and I noticed that none grew near 
Kain-ya-lak. There were plants with compound 
leaves, but they were not ferns. It is probable 
that the elevation, about nine thousand feet, was 
too high for ferns in that latitude. 

All signs pointed to erosion having practically 
stopped on the lower slopes of the section near Kain- 
ya-lak, though on the peaks above, snow and glaciers 
were apparently continuing the tearing-down proc- 
ess. Big slides and moraines showed high on the 
mountains, with here and there a scar extending far 
down on the green slopes below. One scar, in par- 
ticular, attracted our notice, for it had been made 
by a glacial torrent which had dug itself a deep 
channel, with banks of boulders and mud heaped 
up as though by human agencies. Aside from one 
or two such scars, however, the valley near Kain-ya- 
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lak had an “old” appearance, which contrasted 
with the raw, unfinished look of the surrounding gla- 
cial regions. 

Many of the glaciers in the Thian Shan seemed to 
be “dying” glaciers; that is, their moraines showed 
that they were evidently receding and were not so 
large as they had been. One glacier near Kain-ya- 
lak had lateral moraines which were several himdred 
feet from its present sides. 

From one point of vantage we could see it against 
a background of jagged mountains, the summits of 
which carried tremendous depths of snow and ice, 
from which many glaciers flowed down steep slopes. 
To the left the great ice fall of the glacier below us 
showed blue-white, its “waves” tumbling down in 
serrated ranks, split into fantastic shapes and deep 
crevasses, until the more gentle incline of the valley 
floor was reached. There, like a river that has passed 
over a fall, its waves became huge undulations, 
which looked from a distance like mere ripples on 
the surface of the ice mass beneath. Across the val- 
ley a large debris-covered glacier entered the main 
stream, crowding the white ice of the other toward 
the opposite bank, the two flowing side by side until 
the newcomer, its surface more protected from the 
sun’s rays by the overlying layer of boulders, forced 
the originally larger glacier into a comer of the val- 
ley. There it melted away and disappeared entirely, 
the rock-covered one continuing to the valley’s end. 

Near the Muzart and around Kain-ya-lak there 
were several beautiful illustrations of the fact that 
what may be termed a “current” exists in moving 
glaciers. Ridges, or waves, on the surface of the 
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ice-rivers were markedly curved and showed that 
the movement was faster in the center than near 
the sides where pressure was less and friction greater. 

We spent a couple of days hunting ibex among the 
peaks near Kain-ya-lak, but though we saw two 
herds with some fair heads, we shot none. The 
ibex hunting was done solely to give the areas where 
we had shot UHk axi opportunity to become a bit 
quieter. 

Near our camp, a small yurt village was the home 
of several families of Kirghiz, who in appearance 
were much like the Kirghiz of the Pamirs, though 
the Mongol strain showed slightly more distinctly. 
Their yarts were similar to those we used in the 
Pamirs, except that roofs were higher and had a 
greater pitch, no doubt because the central Thian 
Shan is subject to greater rainfall. The door-frames, 
also, were slightly different from those of the yurts 
we had previously seen, in that they had small doors 
hinged to their sides and opening inward. 

In front of each yurt a great eagle was tethered 
by the leg to a pile of earth. The birds closely 
resembled the golden eagles of North America and 
were used for falconing, we were told. Winter is the 
falconing season, and the eagles’ prey usually con- 
sists of rabbits and other small animals, though on the 
Dzungarian plains they are said to bring down full 
grown gazelles. 

One day I discovered an old native plow in some 
deep grass, but with that single exception there were 
no evidences that agriculture had ever been carried 
on in the valley. The principal wealth of the Kir- 
ghiz living there lay in their herds of cattle, horses, 
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donkeys, goats, and sheep. In summer, at least, 
they had an ideal spot for grazing. All of the cattle 
we saw there and elsewhere in Central Asia were 
straight-backed and lacked the hump of the zebu, 
the cattle of southern Asia. Domestic cattle in 
Central Asia therefore, would seem to have come 
originally from Europe. 

The Kirghiz had horses but many of them pre- 
ferred to ride bullocks though these beasts were far 
from agile and were slow travellers. Their saddles 
were curious wooden affairs, very high fore and aft, 
and were equipped with round wooden stirrups which 
looked most uncomfortable. 

We noticed several long magazine rifles of Russian 
make among the Kirghiz. Each had been equipped 
with a hinged rest near the muzzle, an invariable 
addition to all fire-arms used by natives of Central 
Asia. The rifles were probably traded for in the 
bazaar at Kuldja, but the problem of ammunition 
must have been difficult. 

During our days at Kain-ya-lak we were able to 
make an excellent collection of roe-deer. The series 
included bucks and does, with complete skeletons of 
each and much data in the form of notes and photo- 
graphs. 

When the time allotted for our stay at Kain-ya- 
lak had passed, we decided to push on to the Tekkes 
Valley and eastward to the ibex coimtry, a journey 
of about two himdred miles. Our series of UUk 
had not been completed by specimens of young 
animals, but we hoped that there might be chance 
for them in the forests bordering the Tekkes. 



CHAPTER VI 

AMONG THE “CELESTIAL MOUNTAINS” 

/^N July twenty-third, a day’s march down the 
beautiful Kain-ya-lak Jilga brought us to Shut- 
ta, a small Chinese Military post on the edge of the 
wide Tekkes Valley. 

Low, long buildings with sod roofs, arranged around 
a large square compound, comprise the Post, while 
across a wide street, several serais are the only other 
houses. When we were there the garrison consisted 
of but thirty men, though there were said to be a 
number on detached service at smaller posts along 
the Russian border, about eighteen miles to the 
northwest. 

We were greeted and entertained by the Darin, 
the Commander of the Post, who proved a most 
pleasant and jovial host. He had received word of 
our coming from the Taotai at Kuldja — or Hi, as 
it is known in Chinese — and said he would be very 
glad to assist us in every possible way. 

It had been suggested to us that a soldier, named 
Suffa, from the Shutta garrison, would be an excellent 
addition to our staff, as he had been assigned to other 
parties going to the ibex country of the Kok-su and 
knew the trails. The Darin readily agreed to send 
Suffa with us and assigned a Captain with three other 
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men as additional escort. The extra men seemed 
unnecessary but we accepted them as a courtesy 
not to be refused. 

Beyond Shutta a well-worn trail led near the hills 
along the southern edge of the Tekkes Valley. Dense 
forests of spruce covered the northern slopes, though , 
the hillsides facing southward were without trees. 
This difference between northern and southern slopes 
is very marked in the Thian Shan and is probably 
due to less rapid evaporation of moisture on the more 
shaded northern hill-sides. Many of the forests along 
the edge of the Tekkes are almost impenetrable, for 
the trees grow so closely that their lower branches 
are frequently interwoven. 

The Tekkes Valley, extending over a hundred 
miles east and west, takes its name from the Tekkes 
River, which rises among the moxmtains at the val- 
ley’s western end and flows eastward along its wide 
floor. About eighty miles east of Shutta the Tekkes 
River is joined by the Kok-su, or Blue Water, which 
comes from the high country to eastward. A wide 
bend takes the combined rivers north out of the 
Tekkes Valley near its eastern end to a junction with 
the Kungez River. The Hi, as the river is known 
below the confluence, turns west and, after passing 
through the Ih District of Sin Kiang, enters Russian 
territory and finally empties into Lake Balkash. The 
City of Hi, better known by its Russian name, 
Kuldja, is located on the Hi River near the frontier 
and is one of the important trade centers of Chinese 
Turkestan. 

Near Shutta, the Tekkes Valley is perhaps twenty 
miles across, but it widens, as one travels eastward. 
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to a width of about fifty miles between the ranges 
which mark its lateral botmdaries. Toward the 
south, the lower hills support areas of dense forests 
and we caught glimpses of beautiful snowy peaks 
up the intersecting valleys. The ranges on the other 
side of the Tekkes, however, were brown and bare, 
though through glasses we could see evidences of 
forests on their northern slopes. 

Along the trail we passed several pole racks used 
by the natives for drying wild hay, a thick growth 
of which covers large areas near the southern hills. 
Milk also is dried for winter use by the people of the 
Tekkes and we saw the work in progress at several 
native camps. The milk is first curdled, then heated 
and strained and finally dried into a sort of cheese- 
like substance. It is then broken up into small bits 
and spread on mats in the stm to dry still more. It 
doubtless keeps well in the dried state but does not 
look appetizing. 

Throughout the Tekkes district the strength of 
the sun was very noticeable on clear days. Its 
fierceness was more striking when one realized that 
our latitude was then about 42® North, roughly that 
of New York and Chicago. In the lower altitudes 
the heat was great enough to soften the cement hold- 
ing the lenses of a pair of field-glasses which were 
thoughtlessly left lying in the sim one day. 

About sixteen miles east of Shutta we made camp 
in a lovely grove of willows by a little stream called 
the Aksu, a name which means “White Water,” 
or “Rapid Water,” in Turki. Aksu Jilga, a beauti- 
fully timbered valley whidi extends several miles 
back into the mountains, is good illik (roe-deer) 
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country and we added a fine buck to the collection 
while hunting there. 

Camp at Aksu was near a yurt village of Torguts, 
a Mongol people whom we had first seen on our way 
to Shutta. The Torguts of the Thian Shan, whose 
principal habitat is now the Yulduz Valley and near- 
by districts, are part of an important division of 
the Mongol people who once lived in Dzungaria, 
north of the mountains. Late in the Seventeenth 
Century, during a stormy period of Dzungarian his- 
tory, they fled to Russia and settled on the banks 
of the Volga, But within eighty years they returned 
to their native land at the invitation of the Chinese 
Emperor Chien-lung. The migration of the Torguts 
on their return journey of three thousand miles, in 
the dead of winter and harassed by many enemies, 
has been likened to the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt and described as “the most extraordinary 
emigration of modem times.” Those in Sin Xiang 
are now but the remnants of the once numerous 
Mongol tribe. 

The name “Kalmuk,” which is applied indiscrim- 
inately to the Torguts and all branches of western 
Mongol tribes, seems to have no specific meaning in 
itself. Some authorities claim it means “remnant,” 
and refers to tribes who were left when the great 
Mongol flood receded; others say it is probably a 
cormption of the word kalpak, or “fur cap,” which 
is used to designate all Mongol tribes. Our own 
inquiries developed that the Turkis of Sin Xiang 
give the name Xalmuk to all people whose religion 
is lamaism, be they Torguts, Mongols or Tibetans. 
As the Torguts were always called Xalmuks by our 
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men and are generally known by that name, I also 
will use it. 

The Kalmuks are entirely pastoral and apparently 
agriculture does not enter into their scheme of activ- 
ities. As might be expected, they are nomads and 
their felt-covered yurts are transported from place 
to place as seasons shift the most desirable pasturage. 
Besides large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, the 
Kalmuks own great numbers of horses; Kalmuk 
horses from the Yulduz Valley and around Kara 
Shar are among the best in Central Asia, particularly 
for riding. They stand about fourteen hands high, 
and are noticeably larger than the Turki ponies 
and the horses of the Kirghiz. The Kalmuks ride 
whenever possible and will mount to go even a few 
htmdred yards. 

A Kalmuk man’s dress is somewhat similar to the 
Turki’s and includes a loose coat with a sash, worn 
over baggy trousers, soft leather boots and a queer 
tight-fitting hat with a short tumed-up brim. In 
their sashes they carry a “fire-maker” and a com- 
bination knife and chop-stick holder, both of which 
are very similar to those used by Tibetans. Kalmuk 
men wear queues with sometimes a few strands of 
horsehair braided in to make the appendage more 
impressive. 

A woman’s costume is much the same as a man’s, 
except that die ordinarily wears no head covering. 
We saw one girl, however, who was in some sort of 
ceremonial attire, the most striking part of which 
was a head-dress which looked like an inverted goblet 
with streamers depending from it. Brow-bands are 
worn by girls and women and frequently these have 
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ornaments hanging from them. We found it wise to 
keep as much as possible to windward of our Kalmuk 
neighbors at Aksu, for they were exceedingly dirty. 

The making of felt was in progress at the yurts 
near our camp at Aksu, where several women were 
working piles of sheep’s wool, beating and fluffing 
it with light rods. The motion was a downward 
blow of considerable force, followed by a lifting and 
drawing back of the stick, a graceful movement which 
reminded us of some of the motions made by the 
drummer in a jazz band. A crowd in a big yurt 
nearby was singing a rh3rthmical tune and keeping 
time to the music with their rods, making rather 
a party of the work. The wool is made light and 
fluffy by the beating and is then spread on mats 
of grass or straw, due care being taken to have the 
strands roughly parallel. It is then sprinkled plenti- 
fully with water from a skin bag, tightly rolled 
around a pole, and left to soak. Later, ropes are 
fastened to the pole-ends and the rolls are dragged 
about behind horses or bullocks. The rolling com- 
pacts the wool into the coarse felt used for yurts, 
floor coverings, boots, and blankets. The latter are 
the familiar numdahs, whidi are also made in many 
other parts of Turkestan. The best numdahs are 
said to come from Khotan. 

Like Mongols and Tibetans, the Kalmuks are 
lamaists and acknowledge the “living Buddha” at 
Urga as the spiritual head of their church. Stone 
cairns with fluttering prayer-flags are familiar ob- 
jects on hilltops throughout the country. Kalmuk 
prayer-flags usually have crudely printed pictures of 
gods and demons, rather than the written prayers 
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favored by Tibetans. Prayer-wheels, so widely used 
in Tibet, do not seem to be in vogue as a means of 
worship among the Kalmuks. These are the notice- 
able differences between the Mongolian and Tibetan 
forms of lamaism. 

The trail beyond Aksu led for about three hours 
over slightly rolling country near the foot of the 
southern hills. At a little log village the Captain of 
our Chinese escort made signs and sounds indicative 
of tea drinking, so we stopped an hour for refresh- 
ments. The village was peopled by Kazaks, a race 
closely akin to the Kirghiz, and almost as widely 
scattered over Central Asia. We had seen Kazaks 
near Shutta — in fact three of our escort were Kazaks 
— ^but we had not had a previous opportunity to 
learn much about them. We foimd Kazaks in the 
Tekkes Valley, in the Kok-su district, and north of 
the mountains, and learned that they also live in 
parts of Russian territory. Those in the Tekkes 
region were agricultural to some extent and cultivated 
small fields of grain, but the Kazaks we met later 
were all pastoral people and owned large flocks and 
herds. Although they have a slight Mongol strain, 
many Kazaks are fair-haired, some even blue-eyed. 
We saw individuals who might have been Europeans 
except for a hardly noticeable elongation of the eyes. 
In a group of about twenty that we once met, one 
chap had a brown beard and his blue eyes showed 
almost no trace of the Mongolian. He might have 
been an Anglo-Saxon. Another, whose features were 
heavier but again with no Asiatic elements, looked 
like a much-tanned German; one was almost Mon- 
golian in feature; still another, with blade eyes and 
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hair and heavy black moustache, might have been 
a Greek. The Kazaks are Mohammedans, though 
not, so far as we could determine, a deeply religious 
people. 

When a Kazak dies, if the deceased is the head of 
a family, the surviving members prepare a large feast, 
to which all the families for miles around are invited. 
After the banquet, horse races are held for prizes 
put up by the chief mourner. The first prize is a 
horse; the second, a cow; the third, a goat; and the 
fourth, a sheep. An affair of this kind had just been 
held at a Kazak village which we passed one day 
and we met fully fifty riders along the trail. On 
learning of the various prizes, Clark asked me whether 
the surviving spouse might not possibly go as a 
“booby-prize.” 

i A favorite beverage among the Kazaks is kumis 
or fermented mare’s milk. At one place we saw a 
great many horses picketed in long lines near a yurt 
and were told that it was a dairy from which mare’s 
milk was distributed to neighboring camps. We 
heard that the Kazaks frequently got pleasantly in- 
ebriated on kumis, though from a single sample, we 
felt sure that the taste for it must be cultivated. 

At the village where we stopped at the suggestion 
of our Chinese Captain, we were entertained at the 
house of a Kazak fur-trader, whose cabin showed 
many touches of the outside world, such as china 
dishes, an iron bedstead, a sewing machine, and 
evidences of the use of saws and planes in its con- 
struction. While we were drinking tea, a roe-deer 
fawn was brought in. It was a long legged little 
buck, very thin and not very strong, though even so, 
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it could jump and run amazingly well. As soon as it 
was put down it began to squeak; that is the only 
name I can give the soimd. It was much the same 
noise that is made when a blade of grass is blown be- 
tween the thumbs. After hearing the little fawn, we 
understood why our Kirghiz guide at Kain-ya-lak had 
tried to call illik by blowing grass. Our host, the 
fur-trader, gave us the baby illik when we left and 
we took it along, wrapped up in many folds of blan- 
kets. The ride proved too much for him, however, 
and he died in a few days. 

Our camp that night was at the log village of 
Agias, situated near the mouth of a large valley of 
the same name. There we found two Russian refugee 
families, and were told that about thirty such families 
lived in the Teldces. We were not surprised to find 
the Russians at Agias, for while we had been at 
Aksu, a yotmg Russian lad had appeared at camp. 
He had come ostensibly to offer us an illik doe which 
he had shot for meat, though we thought his real 
reason was just to see two strangers of his own race. 
He was a handsome youth of about eighteen years, 
dressed in a faded and ragged Russian tmiform, pieced 
out with bits of Kazak clothing. His clear eyes had 
a vague hint of sadness in their blue depths and his 
clean-cut face seemed unnaturally sad for a young- 
ster. We learned that his family had lived for four 
years in the Tekkes, that his name was Pavyok 
Pelouznikof, and that his companions were mostly 
Kazak boys. One could not but feel sorry for the 
lad, for there seemed a poor futme ahead for him, 
cut off as he was from contact with the outside world. 

On our arrival at Agias, we were invited to one 
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of the Russian cabins, where tea and some excellent 
food were served us in a little felt-lined room. The 
samovar from which the tea was made was a beauti- 
ful brass affair and appeared to be one of the few 
things our hosts had been able to bring freon Russia. 
The family consisted of father and mother, two grown 
daughters, a boy of about seventeen years, and three 
younger children, all of whom lived in two little 
cabins, with the overflow accommodated in a yurt 
or two nearby. A tame Ulik fawn was quite at home 
and followed the children about wherever they went. 

Our shikari, Hassan Bat, thought he could speak 
Russian, so he volunteered to act as interpreter. 
He was no great success, however, for when he could 
not understand, he palpably made up answers which 
seemed satisfactory to him. I asked where the Rus- 
sians had come from and Hassan at once answered, 

‘ ‘ From Russia, sahib. ’ ’ On another occasion, I asked 
Hassan where the milk we were using came from and 
he replied without hesitation, “From a cow, sahib.” 
There were times when we would have gladly slain 
Hassan, though doubtless, like the well-known pavers 
of Hell, his intentions were good. 

From whatever part of Russia the refugees had 
come, they had fled to a pleasant land, a “white- 
man’s land,” as the Tekkes Valley and neighboring 
jilgas can be truthfully described. As Clark re- 
marked, “If they had to be exiled, they could have 
picked a worse place.” 

Almost all along the Tekkes River there is a con- 
tinuous growth of willows and cottonwoods. During 
one or two marches we found grass fully five feet 
high and all one day, while travelling through this 
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grass, myriads of tiny flies drove our horses nearly 
wild by going up their noses. There was a con- 
tinual tossing and shaking of heads and much vehe- 
ment snorting. These little flies were smaller than 
the black flies of North America but fortunately 
did not bite. There was a big green-headed fly, how- 
ever, which we had first met at Kain-ya-lak. This 
fellow had real jaws and his bite was something to 
be guarded against. 

There were many small birds in the grass, little 
gray fellows who flew up ahead of our caravan and 
darted again into hiding. Some of them were mead- 
ow larks, though we could not recognize all the 
varieties. One day our shikari shot a hen pheasant; 
another day a large buff-colored owl flew up from 
near the trail. Magpies perched in the trees near 
the occasional villages, and chikor, or hill partridge, 
were plentiful everywhere. Large gray hares, even 
larger than the jack-rabbits of the western United 
States, were common, and there were burrows along 
the trail which nearly brought several of our pack- 
ponies to grief. One day, two big eagles on a hill- 
top watched our caravan pass and even followed it 
for a distance. They were tremendous birds with 
a great spread of wing, and at a distance, looked much 
like North American bald-eagles. On another day 
a large crane flew across our path, though too far 
away for us to identify its variety. 

One afternoon we passed a large village of yurts 
scattered through the thinner parts of the timber for 
nearly a mile along the river. Many fine looking 
cattle were grazing on the flats near by and we 
saw horses here and there among the trees. We 
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passed a few fields of wheat but they only served 
to confirm the observation that Kazaks are but 
partly agricultural. The fields, irrigated by water 
from neighboring jilgas, looked as though they re- 
ceived little care, for there were many weeds among 
the grain. In the village there was a small teepee, 
similar in design to those of North American In- 
dians, though the framework was of split logs instead 
of poles. The teepee was covered with felt mats, 
and ropes were wound around the outside to keep 
them in place. The top vent was drawn as tightly 
as possible with no apparent provision for the exit 
of smoke. It was a makeshift sort of teepee, but 
interesting in that it suggested the kinship between 
the people of Asia and the North American Indian. 

The profusion of wild flowers had been left behind 
when we entered the Tekkes Valley, for there the 
summer’s heat and diminished rainfall made con- 
ditions less favorable for their growth. Dandelions 
were everywhere, however, and there were great 
masses of red and white clover blossoms, such as we 
have in the United States. 

At Kok-turuk, a small village of mud houses near 
the Tekkes River, we made a one-night camp and, 
as usual, had on-lookers to watch us eat, write, and 
work about our tents. At every camp where there 
was a village or a few yurts near, we had an audience, 
sometimes just one or two persons but more often a 
crowd. They would usually stay at a reasonable 
distance, though now and then bolder spirits would 
come right into our tents. Where there were Chi- 
nese about, they were a greater nuisance than the 
Turkis or Kazaks, for they seemed to feel perfectly 
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free to make themselves at home in our tents, pick 
up articles and examine them, and when we happened 
to be making notes, to peer closely at our fountain- 
pens and writing. 

Our saddles, particularly the hooded stirrups, were 
a never-ending somce of interest and amusement to 
everyone, and when riding through villages, stares, 
laughter, and animated conversation always accom- 
panied our passing. We decided that they thought 
our stirrups were a new sort of boot, for when we 
dismounted near any group of people, they always 
seemed stuprised when the stirrups remained part 
of the saddles. 

About ten miles east of Kok-turuk our trail left 
the Tekkes Valley and turned up a narrow jilga to 
a rolling plain which extended southward toward the 
southern range. In a small canyon we crossed the 
swift torrent of the Kok-su River by a rather shaky 
pole bridge and though it was still early, camped just 
beyond, for om guides said that there would be no 
water or fuel for some distance. Ahead the cotmtry 
appeared higher and rougher and the peaks were 
much closer than they had been since entering the 
Tekkes Valley. 

Behind our camp at Kok-su Bridge, or as the place 
was known locally, Jilga-jul, a trail ascended a steep 
little canyon to the ridge above. After gaining what 
at first seemed the top, we continued about twelve 
miles over rolling upland, now and then dipping 
slightly into shallow draws but always gaining alti- 
tude and with a still higher hiU continually ahead 
of us. To our right the ground sloped away to where 
the Kok-su flowed in a narrow gorge-like valley. 
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Beyond rose the southern range of the Thian Shan, 
the nearer hills of which supported large but not con- 
tinuous forests of conifers. Still further southward 
towered mountains whose rocky summits were capped 
with snow and whose high valleys contained many 
glaciers. Behind us lay the panorama of the Tek- 
kes, a bewildering maze of eroded ridges and valleys 
of green, pink, and yellow, the river valley proper 
being lost to view in this vast area. The far moun- 
tains to the north were dimmed by a soft blue haze 
but showed clearly enough for us to discern a green- 
ish tinge where grassy slopes led upward to rocky 
peaks. Here and there a fringe of trees could be 
seen along some ridge, indicating probable forests 
on the cooler northern faces. The whole valley, from 
mountain range to mountain range, was about fifty 
miles in width. 

A long shallow depression eventually led us into 
a magnificent grassy basin called Kara-jun. Water 
from springs was present in limited quantities, and 
the place was one of the most perfect bits of grazing 
country I have ever seen. Many yurts, in groups 
of from two or three to eight or ten, attested the fact 
that the Kazaks appreciated the possibilities of the 
basin, and sleek herds of excellent cattle and horses 
dotted the hillsides. There must have been a funeral 
celebration at Kara-jim, for we met numbers of 
riders along the trail and several mounted groups 
were moving about the valley. 

Kazaks and Kalmuks ride with saddles away up 
on the horses’ withers, a peculiar position which may 
be responsible for the prevalence of sore-backed 
horses. The cinch is usually but a plaited leather 
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thong, often not over an inch wide. They ride with 
very short stirrups and as their saddles are small 
and high, balance plays an even greater part in their 
horsemanship than in western riding. They seem 
to dislike riding slowly and nearly always travel at 
a fast trot or a run. 

Our Kok-su Bridge camp had been at an elevation 
of forty-five hundred feet. During the march we 
climbed to eighty-eight htmdred feet near Kara-jim 
and then dropped about eight hundred feet to a lovely 
little jilga among tall spruces, which afforded a per- 
fect campsite near a tiny murmuring stream. The 
height of the trees and their short branches gave them 
a slender, stately appearance which was most effec- 
tive. 

For two or three days all but one man of our 
Chinese escort had been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence and we were told that they had been on a 
small foraging expedition among the Kazaks. One 
morning we heard that the packhorse of our remain- 
ing soldier had died. The soldier, however, did not 
seem to mind in the least but rode to the nearest 
village and rettimed leading another horse, which 
he had requisitioned from some unlucky Kazak. 

After arrival at the camp near Kara-jun, our soldier 
again disappeared. He returned soon with another 
soldier of our escort, who brought a sheep across his 
saddle. As there was nothing unusual in their bring- 
ing a sheep to camp for food, we paid little attention 
to them. About half an hour later, however, a 
most irate Kazak woman and two frightened looking 
lads rode into camp. The woman shouted, and, I 
suppose, cursed everybody most thoroughly. I went 
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out to see what the row was about and was able to 
gather that the soldiers had come to her yurt and had 
forced one of her men to contribute a sheep. Our 
men tried to say that she had been paid for it, then 
that she would be paid for it, but admitted that she 
had received nothing. When she first arrived, the 
two Chinese struck her horse with their whips and 
otherwise attempted to bluff her into leaving, but 
she only became more angry and noisy. At length, 
I entered the field of battle when everyone was 
talking loudly at once, with the lady’s voice rising 
distinct and clear above the lesser male efforts. Get- 
ing two of our men to translate, I learned the proper 
price for a sheep, got out the money and tried to give 
it to her. But she would have none of it, though 
one of the youths with her at last took it. Then I 
explained to her that we white men did not coimte- 
nance anything of that sort, that we had not known 
about her sheep, and that if in future anything of 
the kind occurred she should come at once to our 
camp and report it. She did not calm down much 
but, still talking, departed. Later, I called the two 
Chinese before me and gave orders that in every case, 
when an3d;hing was taken, it must be paid for. But 
they seemed grieved. What crimes the other soldiers 
had been committing in our name. Heaven only 
knows. 

Near our next camp in Kwor-dai Jilga, we were 
met by a party of ten Kazak riders, who seemed quite 
high class chaps. They were well dressed, in their 
own style, and were well mounted on sturdy little 
ponies with much decorated saddles and stirrups. 
They pressed forward to shake hands and we thought 
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that their meeting us was a purely friendly gesture. 
They rode along with the caravan when we turned 
up the jilga, joking and laughing among themselves 
as though on a holiday. 

Soon after the Kazaks joined us, we came to a 
stream which looked easy enough to cross but proved 
quite a task for the pack animals, as it was very 
swift and had big boulders and deep holes. One or 
two horses nearly went down but caught themselves, 
though two donkeys, which carried food for the cara- 
van men, were not so lucky. Men dashed in on foot 
and dragged them out, everybody yelling and waving 
their arms from the side lines. The Kazaks entered 
into the spirit of the show and rode repeatedly across 
the stream leading horses, shouting, and generally 
having great fun. 

Our Chinese escort had rejoined the caravan dur- 
ing the day and were with us when camp was made 
near several Kazak yurts in Kwor-dai Jilga. Our 
local guides had advised us to buy several sheep 
before going to the tmpeopled district of Kargai Tash, 
so that fresh meat for the whole party could be car- 
ried “on the hoof.’’ We had told our shikari to 
arrange with the Kazaks for fifteen sheep, for we 
expected to be several weeks hunting ibex in Kargai 
Tash and the Kok-su and ibex meat is not very palat- 
able, as the ibex are goats. 

While we were writing in our tents just before 
dinner, a great row started in camp. We hurried 
out to see what the trouble was and at first could 
make nothing of it. But it was soon plain that 
the Kazaks, of whom there must have been fully 
thirty or forty, were attacking our Chinese escort. 
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Several soldiers were the centers of knots of yelling 
men, who were striking and kicking them unmerci- 
fully, while two or three mounted Kazaks attempted 
to ride down the other Chinese. We began to 
wonder what the outcome would be, as the soldiers 
were outnumbered nearly ten to one, and we were 
not certain whether the sudden attack was directed 
against them only, or whether our whole party was 
included. The fact that no Kazak attempted to 
touch Clark or me was somewhat reassuring but 
about that time we saw a couple of swords flash and 
it looked as though bloodshed were inevitable. Clark 
pointed out two Kazak women who had somehow 
come into the m616e and were then on the ground in 
the fighting, trampling mob. Angered, I ran over 
to get into the show myself and did succeed in 
separating one lot, though why some Kazak did not 
“dot” me one, I do not know. One of the women, 
both of whom were screaming at the tops of their 
voices, held up a bloody hand, while blood streamed 
from a cut on the other’s arm. Things began to 
look serious, for the Kazaks were becoming wilder 
and wilder. One big six-foot-two-inch fellow on 
horseback went from group to group, yelling and 
striking, while several jumped on horses and dashed 
down the valley, presumably for reinforcements. 
From all appearances we were nicely in the center 
of a native uprising and due for a warm time. 

At length, with two of our men, I started into the 
crowd to attempt the r61e of peacemaker. We ac- 
complished nothing at all at first but finally the big 
chap on horseback and one or two others calmed 
down sufficiently to listen to Mohamed’s rather 
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soothing voice. Each time, however, that one yell- 
ing knot quieted down a bit, the row started in an- 
other place and everybody would begin to shout all 
over again. We succeeded in getting the soldiers 
into the caravan men’s tent, though most of them 
were so battered that they had to be led in. 

We invited the big fellow and one or two others 
over to our own tent. One little chap who, earlier 
in the afternoon, had brought me a sheep as a present 
was so excited that each time I spoke to him, he 
dropped on his knees, took off his cap and pointed to 
the back of hishead. I never learned whether someone 
had “ beaned ’ ’ him or whether it was his peculiar Kazak 
way of showing me that he was my slave or whatnot. 

I asked the big man, whose name was Ali Beg, 
to tell me what had started the trouble. With many 
gestures and assisted at times by nearly all the 
Kazaks, he said that when the soldiers arrived, the 
captain had demanded fifteen sheep, but that he 
had refused to ftunish more than four. Then, he 
said, the Captain had ordered him seized, tied, and 
beaten. Ali Beg declared that his people were will- 
ing to sell us sheep, and when I told him we were 
their friends and would take nothing without pay- 
ment, he crossed his arms on his big chest and said 
“Kosk,” which I gathered meant assent. Ali Beg 
added that the previous year the Captain and soldiers 
had taken several sheep and horses without paying 
for them. His resentment was evident and doubt- 
less he thought that the advent of another party 
of white men would mean a similar unremunerative 
deal. Therefore we felt sure that the whole fracas 
had been premeditated and that the refusal of the 
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sheep, with the subsequent arrest of Ali Beg, were 
merely excuses for a planned attack. The several 
men who rode to camp with us had no doubt joined 
us to participate in the attack. 

After the Kazaks had gone back to their yurts we 
questioned the Chinese Captain and heard his side 
of the story, which was simply that he had asked 
Ali Beg to sell us fifteen sheep and had received a 
flat refusal. Since the Kazaks raise sheep to sell 
and there were large herds on the hillsides, the Cap- 
tain had been within his rights in ordering Ali Beg’s 
arrest for his refusal. It was our duty, of course, 
to back up our escort, as they were following their 
orders in requisitioning supplies for us. Besides, we 
were technically guests of the Chinese and as such 
would naturally side with them. I therefore wrote 
a report of the affair to the Darin at Shutta and the 
Military Commander at Hi, also a statement of the 
fracas for the Kazaks at their request. They de- 
manded that I write their letter in Tiurki, but by 
then I was a bit fed up with the lot and said they 
would take what I gave them or nothing. 

We learned later that a detachment of soldiers 
from Shutta visited Kwor-dai sometime after our de- 
parture and arrested Ali Beg and the other leaders, 
who were aU taken to lU for trial and imprisonment. 
Before we left, the Kazaks offered to sell us the fifteen 
sheep, but at such outrageous prices that we refused 
to buy and purchased them later from a wealthy 
Kazak in another valley. That chap had heard of 
the trouble at Kwor-dai and at once sent a man to 
apologize for the behavior of his fellow tribesmen 
and to offer us as many sheep as we desired. 
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As we went higher up Kwor-dai Valley we noticed 
that the timber-line, which had been about twelve 
thousand feet in the Himalaya, had dropped to ninety- 
five hundred feet in the more northern latitude of 
the Thian Shan. Grass and fiowers, however, con- 
tinued to the eleven thousand foot level and we be- 
gan to see again many of the varieties of wild fiowers 
that had been so beautiful around Kain-ya-lak. These 
were no doubt alpine varieties which grow only at 
comparatively high elevations, which accounted for 
their absence in the lower and warmer Tekkes Valley. 

An ascent of Kwor-dai Pass (11,700 feet) at the 
head of the jilga, brought us over into another and 
wider valley, where camp was made in a driving hail- 
storm at a spot known locally as Jug-a-limg, or "The 
Meadow.” We were now approaching the home of 
ibex, for which we had made our way to this distant, 
rugged land. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LAND OF THE TREES OF STONE 

'TTHE organization of our party began to take on a 
rather international appearance. By the time 
we reached Jug-a-lung there were six different types 
represented among our cosmopolitan throng. Our 
Kashmiris, who were of Aryan stock, Mohamed 
Rahim, an Argon-Ladakhi who was partly Aryan 
with a strain of Tibetan blood, the Tiu*ki caravan 
men, who were of Aryan stock with probably a slight 
mixture of Mongol blood, the soldiers, some of whom 
were Chinese and some Kazaks, and lastly Clark and 
I, made up a heterogeneous collection. Later we 
added still another type in the person of a Kalmuk, 
whom we engaged as local guide. It was an inter- 
esting fact that there seemed little friction between 
the various members of oiu* party. 

We had heard of two local shikaris who were said to 
know the ibex country in every detail, and from 
Shutta we sent a messenger to locate these men. One 
day as Clark and I were riding slowly along the trail, 
becoming hotter and hotter in the remarkably power- 
ful sun, shouts from behind caused us to stop. A 
rider was galloping after us and frantically waving 
arms and cap. We hurried back expecting at least 
to hear that several horses or men of the caravan 
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were dead or d 3 dng. The rider proved to be Noor- 
pay, one of the local shikaris. He dismounted and 
shook hands with us, using both hands to stroke his 
beard after the handshake. The beardstroking cere- 
mony, the usual accompaniment of a Turki greeting, 
we had endeavored to learn, but found it difficult 
tmtil our beards became longer. 

We accompanied Noorpay back to the caravan 
and there foimd the other of the two Kazak shikaris. 
This second one, Tulabai, was a bent-over little 
chap who was said to be an excellent man. We did 
not realize until we reached camp that night how 
funny Tulabai was. A perfect Irishman in the face, 
with shrewd eyes and a scraggly growth of beard, 
his main comedy assets were his build and his trous- 
ers. He was short, stocky, stoop-shouldered, and 
amazingly bow-legged, so much so that he waddled. 
This gait, however, may have been partly caused by 
his quilted leather trousers which were bowed and 
bagged at the knees and had enough extra material 
in the seat to make a shirt at least. First we com- 
pared the rear view of Tulabai to that of an ele- 
phant, but later decided that an elephant’s trousers 
fit rather better than did Tulabai's. In walking, 
he gave the impression of continually stalking some 
animal, for his normal gait was a crouching shuffie. 
Several times when out with Tulabai we found our- 
selves assuming that he had sighted game and was 
attempting to conceal his advance, when in reality 
he was only walking in his normal posture. The 
old fellow was remarkably spry, however, for all his 
fimny looks. 

Noorpay stayed with us but a few days. One 
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morning we noticed that he had gone and inquired 
where he was. We were told that he had gone to 
his home because one of his family was sick and that 
he would retxum in a few days. He did not come, 
however, and we finally decided that he and Tulabai 
had arranged to divide themselves between our party 
and another which we heard was some distance be- 
hind us. 

Tulabai proved to be a rather poor hunter. His 
principal value lay in the fact that he knew the trails 
about the district. In common with most native 
shikaris who have had little training at the hands of 
experienced hunters, Tulabai was unable to judge the 
size of ibex heads. To him every large male car- 
ried a fine pair of horns. His greatest asset to our 
party was as a comedian. No matter how hard the 
work, Tulabai rarely failed to bring a smile to our 
faces, although it was unintentional on his part. 
His little bow-legged, bent-over figure with its con- 
tinual suggestion of creeping toward an unsuspecting 
animal, would sometimes make us laugh when the 
long day had taken much of the humor from the 
situation. Wherever it was possible to ride, Tula- 
bai rode. The little fellow would put his dejected- 
looking horse down places which seemed pure folly. 
Almost no hillside was too steep for Tulabai to ride, 
and though we expected many times to see him fall, 
he never did. 

Oiu* first objective after leaving the Tekkes was a 
region known to the natives as “Kargai Tash” or 
“Trees of Stone.” The name, which is loosely given 
to a considerable area, is more properly applied to a 
peculiar rock formation on a mountain. When we 
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first sighted Kargai Tash mountain from a distance, it 
looked like a mountain covered with scattered areas 
of forests. The illusion was so strong that it was 
not until we looked closely with field glasses that we 
realized that the trees were not trees at all but were 
eroded rocks which extended along the summit and 
down the ridges. During the time that we were 
camped near Kargai Tash and were himting among 
the nearby hills, we had an excellent opportunity to 
examine the formation. 

The rock was a conglomerate of small rounded 
pebbles, held by a binder of yellowish sandstone, 
which was soft and friable. There were many strata 
of this conglomerate, which were separated by thin 
strata of harder, denser rock. These harder lay- 
ers, which were largely eroded and broken away 
where the elements had reached them, had, however, 
left slabs of varying sizes that acted as a protection 
to columns of conglomerate below. Where fissures 
or breaks in the harder strata had allowed erosion to 
take place, the soft conglomerate had disintegrated 
until deep gullies had formed. Ridges were almost 
invariably crowned by thin wedge-like masses of the 
conglomerate, their tops protected by flat bits of the 
harder rock, which appeared to be a sort of limestone. 
Wind erosion, aided perhaps by driving rains, had 
tmdercut majiy of the projecting forms, until weird 
and fantastic shapes were everywhere. Holes had 
been eroded through some of the larger masses; some 
were cut into galleries and terraces, others looked like 
the handiwork of a master sculptor in a mood of 
riotous imagination. There were natural bridges, 
spires, pinnacles, towers, cathedrals with arched roofs 
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and buttressed walls, battlemented ramparts with 
turrets and watch towers; in fact, almost every con- 
ceivable fantastic shape. Where the protecting 
rock had disappeared, erosion was proceeding rap- 
idly, and the sharpness of the top was gone. That 
there were a number of the limestone strata was 
shown by the varying elevations of the projections, 
some of which were on the very summit, others at 
varying levels for severail hundred feet. The pebbles 
composing the conglomerate were of many kinds, 
with limestones and other sedimentary rocks pre- 
dominating. 

Although the wild sheep which we had hoped to 
find in that section were said by the natives to range 
there at certain seasons, we found them almost non- 
existent dtuing the few days we were able to give to 
hunting them. We were told that these sheep were 
also found in the moimtains bordering the Yulduz 
Valley, so as our route out from the Thian Shan would 
lie down the Yulduz, we decided not to waste valu- 
able time looking for them aroimd Kargai Tash. It 
had been said that the sheep in the neighborhood of 
Kargai Tash were Ovis karelini, but as the known 
range of these is several hundred miles to the west- 
ward, we thought it more probable that they were 
Ovis littledalei. Subsequently we obtained a speci- 
men of the Yulduz Valley sheep, which we believe 
is really an Ovis littledalei and not an Ovis karelini. 
As the range is continuous between Kargai Tash 
and the Yulduz, we think it most probable that the 
sheep in the two localities are the same. Ftuther 
study of our specimen will, we hope, demonstrate 
this positively. 
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Just before moving to the Kok>su River we spent 
a day looking for ibex among the mountains be> 
tween Kargai Tash and the Kok-su. Once up among 
the higher peaks a large band of ibex females and 
young was discovered some distance down a small 
valley. Before we could take cover and approach, 
they saw us and mounted to a ridge. As soon as 
they had walked over the sky line and disappeared, 
we climbed to the ridge, though with little hope of 
seeing them again. We were pleasantly surprised, 
however, to find several lying on a ledge not over two 
htmdred yards below the top. 

When we first looked over the ridge it was inter- 
esting to note that, though the ibex had seen us in 
the valley some time before, they had not gone far. 
While we were looking them over one old “nanny” 
turned her head and stared directly at us. It seemed 
strange that none of the animals showed any signs of 
fear, but it illustrated the fact that ibex, in common 
with other mountain animals, seldom look for dan- 
ger frc^ above. It was an easy task to reach a 
vantage point among some sharp rocks just above 
the animals and we were able to collect two females 
and two young as a start on our ibex series. 

In the jilgas leading from the Kok-su Valley into 
the moimtains, there were considerable areas which 
supported a low growth of juniper bushes. Along 
the stream beds near the bottom of the jilgas were 
willows and another low bush with reddish stems 
and small leaves. There were also great quantities 
of tokh-hal, the thorny plant which we had seen near 
Eain-ya-lak and had named “devil’s dub.” Here, 
however, it seldom attained a height of over two 
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feet. There were a few wild flowers, though not in 
the quantities we had seen at Kain-ya-lak. The 
sides of the Kok-su Valley and intersecting jUgas 
were forested with spruce, but these areas ended 
near the head of the Kok-su as the elevation became 
greater. Timberline seemed to be about ninety- 
five hundred feet. 

Now and then we saw illik (roe deer) or heard 
them bark on the hillsides above us. They were 
very wild and dashed away on sight, although we 
were usually some distance from them. We noticed 
a number of places where wild pigs had been root- 
ing, and sometimes large patches had been dis- 
turbed by them. Once, just at dusk, we caught sight 
of four on a distant hilltop. Bears, too, seemed 
fairly common, although we, ourselves, actually saw 
none. Twice we were told by our pony-men that 
they had seen bears when going out at dusk to look 
after the horses, and in many sections were excava- 
tions where bears had been digging for marmots. 
Once we saw a large trench, which a bear had dug 
for some distance along the course of a marmot bur- 
row. All the diggings were very similar to those of 
the North American grizzly. 

We had some excellent opportunities to study 
ibex during the time we spent in the Kok-su. The 
Asiatic ibex {Capra sibirica) is well distributed 
among the Himalaya, the Karakoram, through the 
Pamirs, and into the Thian Shan and the Altai, 
though different races are represented in this wide 
area. 

The typical race of the Asiatic ibex {Capra sibirica 
sibirica) is stated by Dr. von Libumau to be from 
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the northern slope of the Sayansk Range, westward 
of Lake Baikal. Other races are found in the Him- 
alaya of Baltistan and Ladakh, in the Altai Moun- 
tains, in the Pamirs, in northern Mongolia and 
southern Siberia, and in the Thian Shan. The ibex 
of the Central Thian Shan has been given the 
name of Capra sibirica merzbacheri, and there is an- 
other race of Thian Shan ibex further westward 
which has been named Capra sibirica almasyi. In 
other words, the ibex is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed of Asiatic animals. So numerous are the 
apparent races that there is some disagreement 
among scientists as to their scientific names and 
habitats, and even as to which should be considered 
typical. 

The general color of the upper part of the ibex 
is brown, with a darker brown streak down the 
middle of the back. The fronts of the legs are dark 
brown, while the lower parts and the inner surfaces of 
the legs are white. The under part of the animal 
is whitish. 

Ibex rely to a great extent on their senses of sight 
and hearing, while their sense of smell is equally 
developed. In common with other mountain ani- 
mals, they more often look for danger from below 
than from above. The favorite resting place dur- 
ing the middle part of the day is high up among the 
cliffs, though on several occasions we saw ibex 
lying-up on jutting ledges with rodcs bdiind thm 
which afforded excellent opportunities for stalking. 
Invariably when a band was resting or feeding, one 
or more animals acted as sentinels and remained on 
guard in a commanding position while the rest of 
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the herd paid little attention to their surroundings. 
When the animals were lying down, the great horns 
were often rested against rocks with their owners’ 
head stretched forward on the ground. In other 
cases the animals lay on their sides with the weight 
of the heavy horns taken from their necks by adja- 
cent rocks. Probably due to the fact that the ibex 
of the Kok-su are constantly disturbed by native 
hunters, the animals we saw exhibited almost no 
curiosity. When alarmed they never hesitated be- 
fore dashing away in full flight. Like other mem- 
bers of the goat family they are hard to kill, and we 
once had to chase a badly wounded animal for a 
considerable distance over very difficult country. 

The Thian Shan ibex range throughout the Cen- 
tral Thian Shan region and are said to be found also 
in the Siberian Altai. Their coat is a rather uni- 
form brown, though lighter on the under-body and 
the back portion of the legs. Underneath the 
coarser hairs of the coat is a fine pushm, or underfur, 
which forms an excellent protection against cold 
weather. When the animals are shedding in mid- 
summer this undercoat is visible at the surface. 
From the chin of the ibex grows a long, pointed 
beard, which, in the case of old “billies” sometimes 
attains a length of nearly two feet. 

The great sdmiter-shaped horns are very striking. 
Roughly triangular in cross section, the front sur- 
face is squared at both angles and carries large mas- 
sive knobs which make the horns look even heavier 
than they really are. The horns of the Thian Shan 
race average longer than any of the others. I be- 
lieve that the largest known head, which is said to 
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have measured 67 indies around the curl, is one 
which was found by Kermit Roosevelt in the Thian 
Shan in 1925. The horns of the females are much 
smaller and seldom exceed about twenty inches in 
length. 

The ibex are much more stockily built than are 
wild sheep, and measure about forty-two inches at 
the withers. They are heavy in the body and their 
powerful shoulders are admirably adapted to the 
rough country which forms their home. The legs 
seem rather clumsily-built, but this impression is 
dissipated when one watches a band of ibex crossing 
seemingly impassable places at full speed. On one 
occasion, while we were lying on a ridge watching a 
band of ibex in a valley far below, we became aware 
of a herd of females and young which had approached 
us from the other side. They could not see us where 
we lay among the rocks, so we remained quietly 
observing their movements. The animals walked 
slowly upwards until among some broken rocks 
about fifty yards to our right. An eddy of wind 
must have carried our scent to them, for with shrill 
alarm whistles from two or three members of the 
band, the whole herd dashed upward in panic-stricken 
flight. For the next few seconds the cliffs and rocks 
were simply alive with ibex and we were fascinated 
witnesses of the most spectacular exhibition of ani- 
mal sagacity and agility that either of us had ever 
seen. Many of the herd kept to the broken, jagged 
rocks above, but six or eight dashed across an almost 
vertical cliff-face, turned a sharp comer at full speed 
and ran down across another cliff. I later exam- 
ined these cliffs from several positions and on none 
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could I see how it was possible for an animal to find 
a foot-hold, let alone at a run. But those ibex, 
some of which were but young kids, did not hesitate. 
They made flying leaps of fully ten feet, landed on 
tiny ledges and without pausing to look ahead, 
made other leaps across deep crevasses. One little 
fellow ran full-tilt at a gap and sprang across, only 
to find that the animal in front had suddenly stopped. 
How he kept from falling we could not see. Rocks 
rolled down with an almost continuous roar and we 
fully expected several of the animals to come tum- 
bling from the cliff. None fell, however, and soon 
Clark and I were staring breathlessly at a vacant 
mountain side and congratulating each other on 
having witnessed a most remarkable spectacle. 

Several of the ibex we collected were found to 
have broken legs. The breaks were always old and 
had healed, but their presence indicated that acci- 
dents must sometimes occur when the animals are 
dashing about among the rocks. But, although on 
several occasions we witnessed bands of ibex in full 
flight, we never saw a single false step. They were 
am^ing in their sure-footedness. 

During our ibex hunting we occasionally had time 
for other interests, of which the majestic scenery was 
not the least. While lying out high on the rocks 
we sometimes had glorious views of the fine peaks 
of the Karlik Tagh, the rocky snow-capped south- 
ern range of the Thian Shan. In sunset lights, the 
summits took on lovely rosy tints and when seen 
through the blue evening haze the effect was delicate 
and very beautiful. From the heights across the 
Kok-su Valley a group of peaks of the Karlik Tag^ 
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reminded one of the knuckles of a giant clenched 
hand, with the fingers indicated by great ridges 
which extended down to the Kok-su Valley. All of 
the peaks were jagged and sharp-topped. 

The trail down the Kok-su followed the north 
bank, which was less abrupt than the other. Even 
so, when travelling from one hunting-camp to an- 
other, we followed ten-inch wide paths worn into 
the steep hillsides. The north bank of the river, 
except in deep gullies where sunlight came but little, 
was devoid of trees and bushes, while the opposite 
side, which faced north, was heavily forested. We 
had noticed this difference on the hillsides along 
the Tekkes Valley and here it was even more 
marked. 

At Kargai Tash we had heard that several native 
hunters were in the Kok-su district. These men, 
we were told, went there to hunt marmots, though 
they also shot numbers of ibex for meat. The hunt- 
ers were said to be Kalmuks from the Yulduz Valley 
and just before we left Kargai Tash for the Kok-su, 
one of them came to our camp. He claimed to 
know the district thoroughly, so we persuaded him 
to go along with us as guide. This chap showed us 
how the marmot hunting was done. 

He was armed with an old Russian breech-loading 
rifle, which he had equipped with the usual pronged 
muzzle-rest. Each time he approached the brow of 
a hill he twirled a white rag in front of him. It 
seemed that the rapidly moving object attracted the 
attention and curiosity of any marmot that saw it 
and caused the foolish little fellow to sit up and 
whistle. Sometimes our Kalmuk was able to crawl 
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to within forty or fifty yards of marmots by this ruse. 
He was very comical as he crawled along, twirling 
the rag and dragging his gun. The latter looked 
much like a hay-fork, with its long prongs on each 
side of the barrel projecting over a foot beyond the 
muzzle. We watched him fire several times and 
noticed that there was nearly as large a puff of smoke 
at the breech as at the proper end. The weapon did 
not sound very wicked, though we saw him kill a 
couple of marmots at ranges of about fifty yards. 

When we first heard that there were Kalmuk 
marmot-himters in the district our Chinese escort 
immediately said that they would drive them out. 
We rather questioned their right to do so, but it 
seemed the best policy to let them arrange matters 
in their own way. After we had been in the region 
a few days, one of our soldiers brought a number of 
the Kalmuks into camp. They were a wild-looking 
lot, dressed in a jumble of nondescript garments. 
Some wore queues, others had short hair. One chap 
wore an old European felt hat tied on his head with 
a scarf, and was smoking a little Chinese pipe with 
a jade mouth-piece. They seemed a friendly enough 
lot and when we asked them to move their hunting 
grounds, they readily agreed to do so. But the 
damage was done, for the ibex were very wild and 
alert in that section. 

We foimd that the game in the Kok-su district was 
annually disturbed by other native hunters as well, 
who come to shoot stags when the horns are in the 
velvet and immature. The antlers of the Thian 
Shan stag, like those of all the deer family, are used 
when in velvet by the Chinese for medicinal ingred- 
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ients, and numbers of them are annually brought 
into the bazaars of the cities of Sin Kiang. 

One morning three of these native shikaris came 
past our camp. They had a great many marmot 
skins and several stag heads, all of the latter in the 
velvet. 

Of the three stag hunters who passed our camp 
in the Kok-su, two had ancient breech-loading, single 
shot, Russian rifles, similar to the one carried by 
our Kalmuk. The third had an amazing homemade 
muzzle-loader with a five-foot barrel. This fear- 
ful and wonderful weapon used some sort of percus- 
sion caps, evidently rather crude ones, judging from 
the way they smoked up the breech. The stock, 
which seemed to have been whittled out by hand, 
was attached to the barrel by thin straps of metal. 
The guns of all three were fitted with the usual 
forked rests. After I tried putting one of the weap- 
ons to my shoulder, I decided that the rests were 
necessary, for the thing was so muzzle-heavy with 
all that pipe out in front that no one could possibly 
hit an)d;hing with it without some sort of support. 

Thei Kok-su Valley was a glorious country. The 
lower slopes of the mountains on the south side were 
forested with pine and spruce, while above these, 
great granite peaks stretched upward. Looking 
from a distance at the mountains along the southern 
side of the Kok-su Valley, we could see that it was a 
most magnificently* broken range. Deep valleys 
extended far back among the high summits and it 
was up these that the best ibex ranged. Hundreds 
of glaciers of all sizes could be seen among the higher 
fastnesses to the southward, and jagged pinnades 
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of rock rose in bold outlines from among the gleam- 
ing white surfaces. 

We saw niunbers of snow leopard tracks and one 
of our men claimed to have seen one. They seemed 
plentiful enough, but as the snow leopard {Felis 
uncia) seldom moves abroad except at night, it was 
not surprising that we did not see them in daylight. 
We were told that some years ago snow leopards 
were plentiful in the Thian Shan, but that during 
several years their skins were so valuable for furs 
that they were regularly trapped by the natives to 
sell in the bazaars of Kuldja and other towns of Sin 
Kiang. A few wolf tracks were seen at different 
times, but not in great numbers. Once I heard a 
wolf howl, but it was far away and indistinct. In 
the higher parts of the Kok-su district the country 
was too broken to be a good hunting ground for 
wolves, which would find great difficulty in following 
the ibex among the crags. 

While the Kok-su district is a most gloriously 
beautiful region in summer time it is subject to fre- 
quent rain- and snow-storms, particularly in the 
higher valleys. Almost every day during our stay 
we had one or more storms. When the sim was out, 
however, the air was beautifully clear and bracing. 
But there was an attendant annoyance in sunny 
weather which at times nearly drove us mad. This 
was caused by myriads of large green-headed horse- 
flies which buzzed about us even on the mountain 
tops. It was very noticeable, however, that these 
flies were only present when the sun shone. Just 
as soon as the sun had faded, they lost all activity 
and could barely move. But immediately the sun 
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came from under a cloud, swarms of thm were again 
in evidence. 

I examined several of these flies, which were not 
difficult to kill. The beak was enclosed in a sheath 
which parted to allow the projection of the nipper. 
Immediately they alighted, they unsheathed their 
beaks and started to work. The noticeable iridescent 
green of the fly’s head was caused by two large eyes 
which occupied the whole top of the head. They 
were very persistent and were a source of constant 
annoyance to us when we were climbing or observing 
game. 

As we moved from Kargai Tash into the Kok-su 
and for the first time had a view of the river in its 
deep narrow valley, we were struck by the blueness 
of the water. This, we learned, was the reason for 
the name “Kok-su,” which means “blue water” in 
Turki. 

Our first camp in the Kok-su was at the mouth of a 
large intersecting valley, and up this we hunted for a 
day or two. We saw niunbers of ibex there but 
none, on doser examination, proved to be the speci- 
mens we desired for the collection. We moved 
camp to different valleys up and down the Kok-su 
and from every camp saw ntunbers of ibex. Few 
of them, however, were what we wanted. At several 
places we found that native hunters had been there 
just before us and the ibex were invariably seen high 
up on the mountains. 

One day, from a high point, we were watching a 
band of ibex some distance below us. They worked 
slowly downward and started across a valley. While 
we watched them they again crossed to our side and 
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started upward. Their actions, when they de- 
scended into the valley, showed caution. First one 
or two wandered slowly downward, feeding as they 
went. They were leisurely followed by a few others 
while the larger number above seemed to pay little 
attention to them, though occasionally they would 
raise their heads and gaze fixedly toward their leaders. 
Suddenly the whole band dashed downhill as though 
seized with panic. They crossed rocky slides and 
precipitous broken places at full speed, and did not 
stop imtil they were some distance up the other side. 
These panics seem quite common among ibex. I 
have seen sheep exhibit similar inexplicable seizures, 
though ibex seem more prone to them than other 
mountain animals. 

Ibex hunting entails much hard work. It is nec- 
essary to start from camp long before dawn in order 
to reach a point of vantage high up on the mountains 
before the animals climb among the rocks for their 
mid-day siesta. Just before evening they seek lower 
levels to feed on the grassy slopes and quite often 
they remain there during the night. Not long after 
sun-rise, however, they walk up among the rocks 
and lie out during the day in positions which are 
almost impossible to approach. These mid-day 
resting places are invariably points from which wide 
views of the surrounding country may be had and 
alwa3rs some of the yotmger animals of a herd act 
as sentinels, while the older members of the band 
rest their big heads against the rocks and sleep. 
On several occasions we saw ibex silhouetted against 
thesky on the very tops of seeminglyinaccessible crags. 

One day we were examining a large band of ib^ 
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across a valley, and though they were too far away 
for it to be possible to more than look them over 
that day, we spent some time in watching their move- 
ments. Suddenly several ibex were discovered on 
the other side of our ridge, not over a half mile from 
us. One or two of these carried horns which, though 
they did not look exceptionally large, seemed inter- 
esting enough to warrant closer inspection. It was 
not a long nor a particularly difficult traverse of the 
steep slope to arrive at a jutting outcrop above 
where the animals had been located, and an easy 
crawl took us down to a point directly above them. 
From there we were able leisurely to examine the 
herd. The horns of one animal, which was l3dng 
below the rest, we judged at about forty-five to forty- 
six inches, while the others did not seem so large. 
It was a down-hill shot at about one hundred and 
fifty yards. Clark and I fired together and were 
astonished to see the whole herd leap up and dash 
across the rocky slide. Apparently neither of us 
had scored, but it was soon evident that two of the 
animals were badly hit. They lay down after a short 
time and we were able to approach them closely. 
When we examined the horns of the one I had shot 
they seemed not particularly large, so we were 
greatly surprised to find that the tape read an even 
fifty-one inches. I had been estimating the heads 
we had seen by mentally comparing them to the 
heads of the Baltistan ibex which I had hunted in 
previous years. But it seemed that the heads of 
the Thian Shan ibex were deceptive, for their horns 
swept backward in a wider curl than those with which 
I had been familiar. 
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On another occasion we located a band of six ibex 
in the evening. When we saw them they were 
high on a mountain side, but as one or two looked 
large from that distance, we waited patiently among 
the rocks until they came down on a grassy patch to 
feed. It was then so late in the afternoon that 
there was no possibility of making a circuit to arrive 
near them before darkness would shut down. We 
were fully ten miles from camp, so that night we 
lay out in a narrow canyon below where the ibex 
had been last seen. Three o’clodc in the morning 
saw us working our way up a ridge which we hoped 
would bring us out above the band. The climb 
took longer than we expected, however, and as we 
neared our objective, we saw the animals climbing 
upward just above us. There was no opportunity 
to stop to judge them but we picked out, as best we 
could, the one which seemed the largest. This 
fellow had horns which flared noticeably outward 
and were very impressive in their wide sweeping 
curl. Their length was disappointing, for they 
measured but fifty-one iches, but in appearance 
they were larger than any we had seen. 

We continued hunting at various points up and 
down the Kok-su Valley, always looking for large 
heads, but in the meantime collecting a very com- 
plete series of ibex. Our series included adult males, 
females, yearlings, two-year-olds, and young kids. 
We took complete measurements in every case and 
in several instances kept the complete skeletons for 
the Museum’s scientific collection. We were not 
lucky enough to find any exceptionally large males, 
but as the specimens were intended for Museum pur- 
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poses, and some of the unusually complete series we 
got were fully up to the average of horn length, we 
felt that our work in the Kok-su had not been in 
vain. 

One day we caught a small snake along the trail 
and saw another in the grass. The snake was gray- 
ish brown and was about twenty inches long. It 
had small fangs and looked like one of the vipers. 
We were told that snakes were common in the bush 
and forest country further down the Kok-su Valley, 
but those two were the only ones we actually came 
across during the whole of our travels in Central Asia. 

Ram chikor or snow cocks, were very plentiful. 
Often, as we were lying above bands of ibex, these 
big birds would sail through the air clucking wildly. 
At first we expected that the birds would alarm the 
ibex, but the latter seldom paid much attention to 
them, especially if they saw the birds begin their 
flights. The ram chikor were apparently unable to 
fly uphill, though their gliding abilities were re- 
markable. 

Marmots were common all over the district. We 
noticed that they were less red than the ones we 
had seen in the Pamirs, though this may have been 
a difference between summer and winter coats. 
The alarm whistles of these ever-present animals 
seemed not to startle the ibex, though the latter 
were usually very wild and fled at once if one of 
them happened to note anything unusual among the 
rocks. Their nervousness was doubtless caused by 
the almost continual htmting of the native shikaris. 

Ordinarily, in remote districts where mountain 
game is not much htmted, animals show a certain 
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amount of curiosity and will frequently look at 
one fixedly for some time. Sudden movements, of 
course, will startle them, but where the hunter 
remains quiet, it often happens that the first intent 
gaze is not followed by flight. Kok-su ibex, however, 
were noticeably nervous, a fact which did not lessen 
the labor of himting them. 

During the time we spent in the Kok-su district 
we saw many small birds. One was an alert little gray 
fellow and there were other equally alert brown 
ones. Both of these seemed to live in the grass 
and when disturbed, flew for a short distance and 
quickly dived again into concealment. There were 
also many black birds that were smaller than crows 
and had a higher-pitched cry. Small brown hawks 
were fairly common, and there were many large 
birds, though whether they were eagles or vultures 
we could not determine. On one occasion we shot 
an ibex high up on a mountain and it took us some 
time to reach the animal. Though there had been 
no birds in sight when we started, by the time we 
arrived there were several eagles or vultures, a 
number of hawks and many crows about the ibex. 
It seemed that they must have been waiting, though 
it was impossible to say whether they came at the 
sound of our shot or had seen the dead animal from 
high up in the air. In less than ten minutes, how- 
ever, quite a flock of the birds had gathered about 
the carcass. 

In one of the lower valleys we saw a number of 
magpies, and chikor, or hill partridge, were common 
all over the region. At one place we met some Kal- 
muk htmters who were camped under over-hanging 
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rocks and these had a ram chikor, or snow cock, which 
they had caught in a marmot trap. 

It was still August when our ibex collecting was 
finished, so we were too early to hunt stags with 
any great hope of success. Our limited time pre- 
cluded a wait of over two weeks until the stags 
began to call, but we gave a few days, all we could 
spare, to an effort to locate one or more. In order 
to cover as much territory as possible, Clark and I 
separated, but though we both worked hard for a 
week, we saw no stags. Had we been retracing our 
steps back to the Tekkes Valley, as is usually done 
by hunters in the Thian Shan, we would have reached 
the forested areas bordering the Tekkes at the proper 
season for stag and could have, without doubt, col- 
lected our series of these animals. But our plan 
was to push eastward to the Yulduz and into the 
little known region of Dzungaria and Mongolia. 
We had realized, when we came into the country, 
that it would be pure luck if we were able to get 
stag, for we knew that we would be considerably 
ahead of the proper season. 

The Thian Shan wapiti or stag (Cerms canadensis 
songarictis) , ranges on steep hillsides where the for- 
ests grow so thickly that unless the animals can be 
located in advance, they are practically impossible 
to hunt. In size, the Thian Shan stag is somewhat 
smaller than the American wapiti, or so-called elk, 
but carries antlers which are relatively larger. In 
coloring, the two are similar, though in general the 
Thian Shan stag is grayer than his American cousin. 
Although we saw no wapiti, we were able to obtain 
some information regarding the methods used in 
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hunting them. The natives who hunt the stag for 
their horns when in the velvet, simply still-hunt them 
through the forest. During the summer and early 
fall, until the rut begins, the stags and hinds remain 
separated and both keep in the deepest and thickest 
parts of the forest. At those seasons they come 
into the open only in the late afternoon or evening 
to feed on bushes and a certain weed which they like. 
We were told that the rut, or at least the calling sea- 
son, begins about the middle of September and lasts 
to about the end of October or possibly into the 
early part of November. We were given to under- 
stand that the weather plays some part in the begin- 
ning of the rut, and that cold, damp, dark weather 
will postpone the beginning, while bright simny 
weather will bring it on at an earlier date. 

The stags shed their velvet about the last of 
August and the first few days of September. Be- 
tween that time and the beginning of the calling 
season, there are but two methods of hunting that 
can be employed. The first, which holds a bare pos- 
sibility of success, is to sit on a hilltop and carefully 
watch all open places for sight o^ a stag which may 
leave the forest to feed. If one or more be located in 
the open, it is said not to be difficult to make a stalk, 
as during the feeding they seldom move any great 
distance. Failing to sight one by this method, the 
only other way is to still-hunt through the forest in 
the hope of coming across one and obtaining a quick 
shot. This, as we proved to our satisfaction, is a 
long chance. 

During the calling season, stags and hinds are 
sometimes together, although lone stags are more 
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common. The method of hunting at that time is to 
listen for a call and then follow it up. If a call be 
heard late in the evening the chances are good that 
the stag will be nearby in the early morning so 
a very early start is made from camp and a position 
on a ridge above and within sound and view of the 
stag’s probable locality is reached by daylight. If 
he calls again or is seen in the open, an approach is 
made under cover of the forest. During the calling 
season the stags frequently move their range and 
sometimes travel considerable distances. We were 
told that in rainy weather they call almost all day, 
whereas in bright weather they are usually silent dur- 
ing the middle of the day. Though we never heard 
one, the call was said to be similar to that of the 
Kashmir stag which, to my ear, is similar to the bugle 
of a North American wapiti. 

Owing to the number of stags annually killed 
while the horns are in the velvet, they are much 
less numerous now than they were a few years ago. 
This will become increasingly true with the advent 
of modem firearms, which are slowly creeping into 
all sections of Central Asia. 

We were disappointed over our lack of success 
with the stags but it was necessary that we push on 
without them. Even as it was, we had stayed longer 
in the ibex country than we had planned. However, 
we felt that our excellent series of ibex was a suffi- 
cient accomplishment for the time we had been able 
to spend in the district, so it was with few regrets 
that we decided to begin our journey eastward toward 
the Yulduz. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THROUGH THE YULDUZ VALLEY TO THE PLAINS OF 

KARA SHAR 


■^ATIVE information regarding distances and 
^ hunting grounds is notoriously unreliable. 
This was borne home to us on numerous occasions 
throughout Central Asia. Many times we were 
told that a region which abounded in game was but 
a short distance away, but when we went there we 
found not only that the distance was greater than 
we had been informed but also that the supply of 
game was not what it was said to be. False infor- 
mation sometimes led us to almost barren ground 
after native reports had promised good shooting, 
for often our guides proved that they knew little of 
the seasonal movements or habits of the animals. 

Nevertheless one must use native guides in a 
strange country and, to some extent at least, must 
follow their advice. So it was, when our ibex hunt- 
ing in the Kok-su was finished, that we followed oiu* 
local Kalmuk guide eastward over the divide sep- 
arating the Kok-su from the Yulduz Valley. The 
Kalmuk had said that we would find sheep in the 
mountains bordering the Ytdduz, and, if luck were 
with us, we might even come across stag by a further 
short journey across the ridge separating the Yulduz 
and Kungez watersheds. At any rate, little time 
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wotild be lost, for our route to Kara Shar and the 
plains would take us not far from there. While 
Clark was still away looking for stag in the forest 
further down the Kok-su, I had sent him a note to 
ask that he join me in the Yulduz when his hunting 
should be finished. For my short trip I took but 
a small outfit, leaving the rest to be brought along 
by Clark. 

For a few miles we followed up the Kok-su Valley, 
which continually widened and afforded easy, open 
travelling to a divide of ten thousand five hundred 
feet. On the way to the ridge and for some distance 
beyond, we found considerable dampness in the 
ground and many boggy spots gave trouble to the 
horses. The streams we passed were mostly dry, 
so it was with some surprise that we noted the soft- 
ness of much of the grassy levels across which our 
trail led. 

Six or seven miles below the siunmit we came to 
a canyon where there was an outcrop of the same 
strata of sandstone conglomerate which formed the 
fantastic shapes of Kargai Tash. Here also, ero- 
sion had done some remarkable work on the diffs, 
for there were pinnacles, caves, galleries, and small 
amphitheaters galore. 

Off to the south were snowy peaks, a continuation 
of the magnificent Karlik Tagh in which we had been 
hunting ibex. Much of the ruggedness of the Karlik 
Tagh was lacking, however; there were snow-fields 
and glaciers, but the sheer rock peaks, rising like 
cathedral spires without a place where ice and snow 
could find lodgment, seemed to have stopped at the 
divide. Away eastward, almost invisible in a blue 
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haze, another snowy range, the Khaidu Tagh, raised 
its head. Nearer, on the left of our route, lay bare, 
reddish-brown mountains of lesser height with long 
slides of loose material and outcrops of solid rock 
near their summits. Grassy slopes among these 
hills looked like excellent wild sheep range. 

The valley which we were entering was a peculiarly 
shaped depression between the mountains. As we 
progressed toward the east, descending along the 
banks of a tributary of the Khaidu River, we came 
to its confluence with the Tichik Yulduz. At this 
point, two valleys seemed to meet, the one on the 
left rising gradually toward the Kapchikan Pass, 
nearly a hundred miles to the east. On our right, 
the other valley dropped away slightly toward the 
southeast, in the general direction of Kara Shar. 
In reality, however, these two valleys are one, for 
the river flowing westward from Kapchikan Pass 
makes a hairpin turn at the confluence with the 
Khaidu, and turns back toward Kara Shar in the right 
hand valley. To the natives, this hairpin valley is 
divided at the river’s turn. The upper portion is 
called the Tichik Yulduz, or Little Yulduz, while the 
lower and larger is known as the Great Yulduz — 
sometimes the Khaidu Valley. 

For several hours a dim trail lead down the always 
widening valley. At a shallow draw some two hun- 
dred yards wide, our Kalmuk turned from the trail. 
He went about a quarter of a mile up the draw to a 
point which seemed to be a regular camping grotmd 
for Kahnuks with cattle. Quantities of teyzak for 
fuel decided me to camp, for there were no trees 
or bushes anywhere within sight. As we went fur- 
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ther along the Yulduz we found that the location of 
camp sites was governed by supplies of teyzak about 
the old encampments of Kalmuk herders. 

The next day I trekked over an eleven thousand 
foot summit to the forested northward-facing slopes 
of the Kungez River watershed and there I spent 
three days hunting stag. But again I found that 
we were too early, for though a few tracks in the 
forest showed that the animals were about, it was 
impossible to locate them by watching or by still- 
hunting. It was some of the hardest hunting that 
I have ever done. The hill sides were very steep 
and the long grass which covered them gave a most 
precarious footing. Many times my men and I 
slipped and sprawled headlong in the tangled vege- 
tation. When climbing upward, the labor was so 
accentuated by having to lift one’s foot and push it 
upward and forward through the matted, rank 
growth that a few steps at a time were all that we 
could manage. We covered the country very thor- 
oughly, both by observation and actual foot-work, 
but it was heartrending labor without reward. 

Returning to camp one evening, we heard that an 
attempt had been made during the day to steal 
some of our horses. One of the men had seen a 
Kazak trying to drive them away, and had shouted, 
but the marauder paid no attention to him. Then 
one of the Chinese escort shouted, though again 
without result. The soldier thereupon fired a shot at 
the robber. This so frightened him that he left in 
a hurry, so fast indeed that he neglected to take with 
him a colt which was following his own saddle ani- 
mal. The colt was captured by our men and taken 
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along. It was a pretty poor specimen, but as Clark 
said when he saw it later, “possibly it might be a 
horse some day.” 

All that night I noticed that the pony-men shouted 
at intervals. When I asked the reason, I was told 
that the horses had been tethered in camp and that 
the shouts were to warn possible marauders that the 
men were awake. It was a variation of the stick- 
tapping of our watchmen at Aksu, though there 
seemed little choice between the two methods as a 
means of keeping the camp awake. 

The next day brought a note from Clark which 
stated that he had left the Kok-su and had gone 
ahead with the caravan to a point some thirty miles 
further up the Tichik Yulduz. There, he said, he 
was camping and looking for sheep. As there was 
little to be gained by further efforts for stag, I de- 
cided to join him. Again crossing the summit into 
the Yulduz and making two marches of thirty and 
thirty-six miles respectively, I reached Clark’s base 
camp at a place called Narod only to find that he 
was in the hills. Next morning I joined him and 
we spent a day looking for sheep. 

Eight rams were sighted at a distance. A long, 
sliding descent of an exceedingly rough mountain 
slope took us under cover, and had luck been with 
us we would have had easy shots. As it happened, 
however, an eddy of wind took otur scent to the ani- 
mals just as we were approaching a point of van- 
tage. The next time we saw them, the sheep were 
strung out in flight across the valley. They were 
over two hundred yards away, but we opened fire 
and managed to bag one of the animals. Our prize 
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proved to be a mature ram, and though his head — 
forty-one inches around the curl — ^was not as large 
as we would have wished, the interest in this speci- 
men lies in the fact that it may serve to identify the 
Yulduz Valley sheep. 

In body size the sheep was slightly larger than a 
full grown Ovis poli ram. The reddish-buff color 
of the back shaded into white on the underbody; the 
small rump-patch was white and the muzzle notice- 
ably so. Though the horns of the specimen we 
obtained were not developed sufficiently to be dis- 
tinctly tjrpical, other larger rams in the same band 
showed a rather closely curled type, with an outward 
flare after the “nipped-in” portion near the face. 
The color of the horns was considerably darker than 
those of the Ovis poli. We were told that wild sheep 
were to be f oimd in scattered bands among the moun- 
tains as far to the eastward as Kami. Though it is 
likely that they are Ovis littledalei, almost no speci- 
mens have been obtained, so that that field should be 
an interesting one for future work. 

As there were few signs of sheep in that section, 
we decided to move camp to the other side of the 
Yulduz, where, our Kalmuk guide stated, the sheep 
would probably be found in greater numbers. 

We made a short march in the morning and spent 
the afternoon looking over the country which the 
Kalmuks said contained sheep at some seasons. 
Many old tracks bore out his statement but there 
were no sheep or fresh tracks to be seen. The Kal- 
muk, however, was not discouraged and said that 
one more march would bring us to a much better 
district. 




A View of the Beautiful Kok-su Valley. 
Typical ibex country lies among the nearby peaks. 



Ibex Coitxtry, Kok-su Valley, Thiax Shax Mouxtaixs 
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When I had rejoined Clark I was told of another 
attempt to steal our horses during his march from 
the Kok-su to the Yulduz valley. One of the sol- 
diers had fired on the marauders and had wounded 
one of them. The wounded man, however, was hur- 
riedly taken away by his companions and though we 
heard nothing further of the incident, it proved that 
an unprotected party might easily have their horses 
stolen during a journey through the Yulduz. At 
first we thought that the thieves were Kalmuks, but 
the soldiers said that they were Kazaks from the 
Tekkes and Kungez Valleys, who stole horses from 
the Kalmuks and drove their booty back to the 
Tekkes. There the prizes were kept for a time, to be 
taken later to Aksu and Kuldja and sold. 

On the morning we continued our journey up the 
Yulduz, it was diseovered that three horses had been 
stolen during the night. Traeks led toward a pass 
to the westward, so our caravan hashi decided to 
take one soldier and follow the thieves. Before he 
left, the soldiers rounded up three Kazaks who were 
seen at a distance. These chaps said that they 
were returning home with some of their own horses 
which had been stolen and which they had recov- 
ered. They produced papers which apparently sat- 
isfied our soldiers as to their identity. 

One of these fellows seemed a person of eonse- 
quence, for his dress was much better than that of 
most Kazaks. Furthermore, his leather boots were 
well made, while on his belt pouch were some rather 
beautiful decorations in silver. The other men car- 
ried across their backs amazing old flint-lock mus- 
kets with the crudely-shaped stocks so common 
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among native-made arms. The tremendously heavy 
barrels had octagonal bores. The Kazaks said that 
they had seen the tracks of the thieves who had 
stolen our horses, but they thought it doubtftd that 
the men would ever be found. Their prophecy 
proved true, for several days later our caravan hashi 
retiimed empty-handed, to report that the thieves’ 
trail had been lost among the hills. 

On our way up the valley we were constantly in 
sight of Kalmuk yurts. They dotted the plains for 
miles in every direction and large herds of horses, 
cattle, and sheep were everywhere. At one time I 
counted seventy-five yurts within a radius of a few 
miles. The usual number of yurts together seemed 
to be five or seven, though in one lot there were sev- 
enteen. As we had noticed in the Tekkes, the roofs 
of the yurts were of steeper pitch than those of the 
Pamir Kirghiz, due to the great rainfall in the 
Tekkes and Yulduz Valleys. We were told that in 
October many of the Kahnuks moved to Kargai 
Tash and the Kok-su for grazing purposes. On 
many of the hilltops above the valley we saw piles 
of stone supporting branches of trees which had bits 
of cloth tied to their ends. A few of the tattered 
rags showed remnants of printing, indicating that 
they were prayer flags. None of the yurts had 
prayer flags and we saw no prayer wheels among the 
people. 

At a yurt village the Kahnuks were making num- 
dah felt. The process was the same as that we saw 
in the Tekkes, except that here the rolling of the 
felt was much more thoroughly carried out. At 
another yurt they were making felt boots, some of 
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which were simply bags formed without heels; at 
other villages, however, we saw them making prop- 
erly shaped felt boots. 

At one village we saw about twenty camels, 
though we learned that the Yulduz Valley Kalmuks 
did not raise many of these animals. Their princi- 
pal wealth seemed to be their great herds of horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Along the northern side of the 
valley the grazing seemed rather poor, but down in 
the deeper central portion there appeared to be 
more grass and it was there that most of the herds 
were grazing. Almost all the valley was yellow 
and brown at that season; the only green places 
were along creeks and where water stood in occa- 
sional boggy spots. 

Not far from the point where we hunted sheep, we 
passed a large white-washed building called Bein- 
Bulak. This was said to be the home of the heredi- 
tary Chief of the Yulduz Valley Kalmuks, a lad of 
about thirteen years. We were told that the build- 
ing also served as a lamasery, or monastery where 
the lamas lived. At one Kalmuk yurt village we 
met a lama, a picturesque old chap with leather boots 
turned up at the toes as are those worn by Tibetan 
lamas. His long quilted red coat and a hat high- 
peaked at the back, also added to his likeness to the 
lamas of Western Tibet. The old fellow carried in 
his belt a pair of tweezers for pulling out the hairs 
of his beard, and the scraggly condition of his hir- 
sute facial adornments indicated that he used the 
tweezers regularly. 

All the Yulduz Valley Kalmuks, who were Torguts 
of the same tribe as those we had met in the Tekkes, 
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were Mongolian featured. Some of them wore 
queues, while others had their heads shaven; there 
seemed no reason for the difference except personal 
preference. Some of the men wore felt boots which 
reached to just below the knee. These had raw- 
hide soles, laced around the edges, and seemed the 
usual footwear, although a few individuals wore 
leather boots. Leather trousers, loose and very- 
baggy, were common. A short jacket of either wool 
or cotton was worn under a long quilted cotton coat 
which reached to the ankles and was tied at the waist 
with a sash. The sleeves of the coat were very 
long and the skirt was slit up both sides to near the 
waist. Various headgear was worn by the men. A 
few used little, round skull-caps; a few wore felt 
caps like the Tnrkis, though most preferred felt 
hats of European design. These latter seemed to 
be quite a fad and it looked as though they were the 
latest thing in what the well-dressed Kalmuk should 
wear. Nearly all the men carried small leather 
tobacco pouches and some of them wore “fire mak- 
ers,” similar to those used by Tibetans. The women 
were flat faced, very Mongolian in feature and very, 
very dirty. Their clothing was always covered by 
long dark cloaks and their hair was worn long and 
braided. Women’s headgear consisted of small skull 
caps with strings and tassels hanging from them. 
Their boots were similar to the men’s. 

In a driving rainstorm we followed a trail along 
the southern side of the valley. In places the trail 
was but a single track, while in others it spread out 
into many, deeply-worn parallel furrows. At these 
places it was noticeable that the ground was harder 
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and it seemed that caravans, when they came to the 
firmer surface, spread out to allow the animals to 
graze along the way. This caused the trail to ex- 
pand in places to fully fifty feet. 

We turned from the Yulduz up a side valley and 
made camp in the rain at a point called Tost-ta by 
our Kalmuk guide. There were no bushes in sight, 
but a low growth of tdkh-hul or “devil’s club,” with 
which we had been familiar at Kain-ya-lak, together 
with a scanty amount of teyzak, gave us some very 
unsatisfactory fuel. It was near dark when we made 
camp, so only fuel enough for the evening’s supper 
was gathered. 

During the night the rain changed to snow and the 
temperature dropped sharply. By morning several 
inches of snow covered everything and made it im- 
possible to find a further supply of teyzak. All that 
day the storm continued with increasing intensity, 
so we could do nothing but remain in our tents. 
The weather grew colder and as there was no way 
to warm the insides of our tents we lighted num- 
bers of candles, closed the tent-fiaps as tightly as 
possible, wrapped ourselves in heavy coats and spent 
the day reading and writing. There was no way 
to cook food that day or the next and the result was 
that we ate cold beans. Fortunately, the stream 
was not frozen, so at least we were able to have cold 
water to drink until we discovered that by utilizing 
out candle lanterns, we could heat enough water over 
the tops to make some rather mildly warm coffee. 
This was a notable addition to our menu and was 
the only warm thing we had to eat or drink for the 
two days. 
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Dtiring our stay at Tost-ta the temperature went 
down to two degrees above zero, and it was there 
that for the first time I saw something of which I 
had heard as a phenomenon of the sub-arctic regions 
but which I had never quite believed. This was 
the “anchor ice’’ which we saw forming on the bot- 
tom of a little stream that flowed by our camp. The 
ice was a soft, whitish mass which looked vaguely 
like rounded lumps of coral frozen fast to the bot- 
tom of the stream. Surface ice formed in many 
places along the banks, but this “anchor ice’’ was 
usually only where there was clear running water 
above it. The stream was an ordinary mountain 
creek, swift but not a torrent. We did not see the 
“anchor ice’’ in any other stream during our jour- 
ney. 

Our second day at Tost-ta dawned clear and 
bright, so ovir horses, which had been obtaining a 
very scanty forage through the snow, were driven 
into camp. We plowed upward through the drifts 
and spent the day looking for signs of sheep. Many 
tracks were seen but in nearly every case they proved 
to be those of ibex. Once we saw a single ram on a 
far distant ridge. With this exception we were 
unable to locate any of the sheep which our Kalmuk 
guide had promised to show us. Fresh tracks in the 
snow showed that at least one snow leopard had been 
ahead of us and on a distant snow-covered mountain- 
side, we could see other tracks which looked like 
those of sheep. But the snow had drifted so deeply 
that it was impossible to travel far among the hills. 

From a position on the top of a ridge we could look 
off across the broad sweep of the Yulduz Valley, 
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where it was evident that the snow-storm had been 
general over the entire region. At times there were 
most glorious doud effects. Below us in the valley, 
clouds would be seen forming and these would grad- 
ually extend imtil we looked down through a woolly- 
white, tumbled mass. It was interesting to watch 
this mass extend arms up the different valleys. At 
times we were just above the sea of cloud, then it 
would roll up towards us and for an hour or two 
we would be enveloped by it. At these times, of 
course, it was quite impossible to hunt and we were 
forced to sit in the snow in the chilly air and keep 
warm as best we could. 

It was quite hopeless to find sheep under those 
conditions, so as our time was too short to allow us 
to remain longer than a day or two at the best, we 
reluctantly decided to push on up the Yulduz and 
over the divide to Kara Shar. Our one specimen 
was sufficient for identification purposes, and since 
the Museum already had an excellent exhibition 
series of Ovis amnwn from Mongolia and our series 
of Ovis poli from the Pamirs, the lack of a complete 
group of the Yulduz Valley sheep was not serious. 

After the snow-storm, the weather moderated and 
when we again reached the Yulduz, we found the 
ground again appearing through its mantle of white. 
Many marmot burrows were seen along the trail, 
but these were always unoccupied and it looked as 
though the Kalmuks had practically exterminated 
the animals in that section. There were a great 
many burrows of little rodents about the size of 
fidd-mice. We had seen the tracks of these animals 
in the snow on the hills about Tost-ta and once I 
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caught one of the little fellows. Unfortunately, 
however, I grasped him with my bare hand. With 
an angry squeak he viciously bit my finger, which 
so startled me that I dropped him. Before I could 
catch him again he dived into the snow and disap- 
peared. We later caught another one in our tent 
and this little fellow we kept for two or three days. 
We tried to protect him from the cold, but though 
he was doubtless used to extremes of temperature, 
he froze to death one night. It was interesting to 
note that almost the moment he died, the fieas on 
him came to the surface of his coat. At first we did 
not notice them particularly, but they noticed us 
quickly enough and it took us a day or two to get 
rid of them. 

In our journey up the Yulduz we saw two white 
swans fl 3 dng slowly near the groimd by the river and 
appearing to be quite at home in the valley. Many 
hawks, a few wild pigeons, great numbers of crows, a 
few large black ravens, a few magpies and many of the 
little gray “grass birds” which we had noticed in 
the Kok-su, seemed to make up the feathered den- 
izens of the valley, so far as we could determine. 

A march of thirty-six miles took us over the easy 
Kapchikan Pass out of the Yulduz and into a more 
broken country. For the next two days we wound 
through the rodcy valleys of the Khaidu Tagh toward 
the plains and the city of Kara Shar. Down in the 
valleys we again came upon Kalmuks and were once 
more strudc with the great facial likeness of many of 
these people to North American Indians. The 
women in particular, were they dressed like the 
squaws of any of several North American Indian 
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tribes, would have been unnoticed on any Indian 
reservation. When travelling, the Kalmuks use 
only the roofs of their yurts, whidi give sufficient 
headroom for short camps. We wondered whether 
the North American Indian teepee had not possibly 
been originally developed from the yurt of Central 
Asia. 

Just before reaching Kapchikan Pass we overtook 
a caravan of thirty camels headed for Kara Shar. 
They had come from the Yulduz, we learned, and 
were loaded with wool. We were told that mer- 
chants in Kara Shar annually sent agents into the 
valley with rice, wheat, and other articles, which 
were traded to the Knlmuks for sheep and wool. 
The caravan travelled very slowly and we heard 
that it took them a week to cover as many miles as 
we made in two days. 

The Kapchikan Valley, down which our route 
from the Yulduz to Kara Shar led, became narrower 
as it descended, tmtil on our second march, it was a 
canyon not over one or two hundred yards wide. 
Red sandstone was the predominating rock com- 
posing the mountains on both sides of the valley. 
For much of the distance there was an almost con- 
tinuous growth of trees along the floor of the can- 
yon. They were nearly all willows, though one 
seemed to be a variety of poplar. These trees had 
rough bark and apparently grew to a great age. 
The trunks were from three to four feet in diameter 
and many of them were very twisted and gnarled; 
some even grew along the ground for several feet 
before they turned upward. There were many 
bushes, some of which grew to considerable size and 
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carried straight thorns nearly two indies long. 
These bushes had tiny red berries and a soft down 
where the seeds were ready to drop. This yellow- 
ish-white “fur” was usually near the tops of the 
bushes and gave them a peculiarly fuzzy effect when 
viewed from a distance. There were also other 
thorny bushes with dark red berries which tasted 
much like wild currants. Our men ate these berries 
in quantities, though we were not certain until we 
saw that there were no unpleasant after effects, that 
they were edible. 

All along the trail bushes were hung with wisps of 
wool pushed from the packs of caravans. We had 
seen the same thing on bushes during the journey 
from Aksu to the Tekkes, although in that section it 
was not wool but cotton. Though the amount of 
wool hanging from individual twigs was small, it 
would seem that a considerable quantity must be 
dragged from the packs during a journey of several 
days. 

Where the width of the valley floor permitted, 
there were grassy flats by the river and fair grazing 
was available. We passed several small herds of 
camels browsing on the willows. Most of them 
seemed in good condition, for their humps were 
solid and upright. We had already learned that to 
observe a camel’s humps is the best way to determine 
its condition. If the humps are well fiUed-out and 
solid, the camel is fat and strong, but if the humps are 
limp and flop over on the animal’s side, the animal is 
not in good condition. All the camels that we saw 
along the Kapchikan Valley had their winter coats 
well-grown and were magnificat beasts. Up to 
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that time, though we had had camels in our trans- 
port at different times in the Pamirs, they were still 
new to us and were always a source of interest. 
Someone has described a camel as “looking like a 
snake which had swallowed a grand piano,” and this 
seemed perfectly to describe the ungainly brutes. 
Later on in Mongolia we were to leam considerably 
more about them. 

The rocky Kapchikan Valley finally debouched on 
to the plains and we made rapid time to the city of 
Kara Shar. At a little town about twenty miles 
before reaching Kara Shar we overtook our caravan 
which had been sent ahead. The caravan hashi 
told us that they had just arrived and would come 
along to Kara Shar the following day. We pushed 
ahead with Mohamed and spent the night in a serai 
at Kara Shar. Though we did not expect our cara- 
van until the evening after our arrival, early in the 
morning the sound of bells announced that they had 
come. We learned that they had continued their 
march just after we left and had kept on steadily 
all night, making in all, a journey of fifty-five miles 
in twenty-five and a half hours. They had rested 
only an hour or two at the village in which we had 
seen them. Once more, we realized that this cara- 
van of ponies from Aksu was exceptionally energetic 
and willing. 

After the caravan arrived, we moved from the 
serai and malde camp in a garden by a river, where, in 
a shady nook tmder some trees, we found an ideal 
place in which to work. While sitting under the 
trees, working on diaries and accounts, there con- 
stantly came to us the tinkle of camel beUs from the 
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busy road beyond a row of tall poplars. There was a 
haze of dust in the air and beyond the walls by the 
river, gentle splashings now and then indicated that 
some small animal was about. Off in the distance 
we heard the “oi-oi-oi” of the Turki ardba drivers — 
a familiar sotmd along the cart roads of Turkestan. 
Sometimes this was varied by “ee-ee-ee.” It was 
the Central Asian eqtaivalent of the Yankee “gee” 
and “haw.” 

In our garden were some excellent patches of 
Indian and Kaffir com, with the Indian variety pre- 
dominating. Melons grew in profusion in the fields 
around Kara Shar, and though we were at first 
rather suspicious of them, we later learned to eat 
them and found them thoroughly enjoyable. One 
variety was the ordinary watermelon, but it was 
much sweeter than and far superior to the ordinary 
American variety. There was another melon, whic^ 
was greenish-yellow, and about the size of what is 
known in the United States as a honey-dew melon. 
This had a flavor something like a cantaloupe but 
at the same time was faintly reminiscent of a water- 
melon. They were as pleasant to the taste as any 
melons I have ever eaten. The natives were very 
fond of them and pieces of melon rinds were littered 
about ever3rwhere in the town and along the roads. 

After our formal call on the Taotai of Kara Shar 
and his return call on us, we settled down to the 
business of re-organizing our kit for the onward 
journey. 

Kara Shar was to be the definite ending of one 
phase of our journey and the beginning of another, 
for it was at Kara Shar that our Kashmiris were to 
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turn back on their long journey to Kashmir, while 
we, with our sole remaining retainer, Mohamed 
Rahim, pushed ahead with carts as transport and 
local natives as drivers. For this onward stage it 
was essential that we buy saddle horses, so word was 
sent out that we wished to acquire three animals. 
In response to this, several himdred horses were 
brought for our inspection. It was impossible, of 
course, for Clark and me to look over this herd, so 
we turned over the work to Hassan Bat, our Kash- 
miri shikari. Although we ourselves gave little time 
to the preliminary elimination proceedings, we saw 
enough to convince us that the vicinity of Kashgar 
was well stocked with “crow-bait.” Some of the 
horses which were brought by their hopeful owners 
to be sold to the unsuspecting white men were prin- 
cipally notable as exhibitions of the bony structure of 
the genus equus. A few of them could almost trot, 
though many, it seemed, would have rattled had 
they attempted any gait faster than a walk. On the 
other hand a few horses which were brought around 
were active and sturdy, and after the preliminary 
elimination was completed, we gave these careful 
attention. A tentative choice of three was made 
and they were led into the camp and kept over 
night. A mixture of Kaffir com and barley was 
bought and the horses were given a big feed of it, 
for we had to leam whether or not they were accus- 
tomed to being fed on grain or were accustomed 
merely to grass. On our onward march there would 
be no opportunity to pasture our horses and if they 
were unaccustomed to a diet of grain they would be of 
little use to us. We finally decided to buy the ani- 
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mals we had tried out, and after the usual bargain- 
ing, bought them at an average price of about $75.00 
apiece. These animals were used until our arrival 
at Kobdo months later, and although they were 
pretty jaded at the end of their eleven himdred mile 
journey, they served us well. The two horses which 
Clark and I had, while they were excellent travellers 
and were tractable enough, were ordinarily inclined 
to be a bit too playful. Clark’s moimt specialized in 
kicking and mine in biting. In other words, when 
saddling or mounting them it was necessary for 
Clark to watch the heels of his animal and for me to 
watch the other end of mine. 

As we expected to find cold weather before the 
end of our journey, we bought at Kara Shar a large 
caravan tent similar to the one that had been used 
by the pony men on the journey through the Thian 
Shan. This was an ingenious affair with two up- 
rights and a ridge pole. No ropes were used, but 
the bottom of the tent was pegged down on aU sides. 
The floor area was roughly oval in shape, and as 
there were openings in both front and rear, it could 
be pitched so that the entrance was always away from 
the wind. There was ample room in the tent for 
our two sleeping bags and for a small fire between 
them. The smoke from the fire was carried out 
through the top of the entrance, which could be left 
open for that purpose. The design of the tent was 
such that if properly pegged out and anchored by 
boxes, it could withstand a considerable wind pres- 
sure, an item to be considered when travelling across 
the desert wastes of Central Asia. To go with the 
tent, we each bought a large numdah, or felt blan- 
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ket, to use as ground cloths under our beds. These 
were of better felt than the numdahs made locally, 
and we were told that they came from the city of 
Khotan in southern Kashgaria. These numdahs 
were heavy, and as our.camps in Mongolia were often 
made on snow, we found that they formed an excel- 
lent insulation for pur bed rolls. 

Our Kashmiris were to take back with them all 
our Thian Shan collection, which consisted of the 
ibex series, the roe-deer series, and the specimens of 
gazelle and sheep. Although we were a little fear- 
ful of allowing our collections out of sight, it was 
impracticable to take them with us, for there was 
too much danger of loss in the unknown country 
which we were to traverse. In spite of our fears, 
everything came through in good shape and was 
received by the Museum in first class condition — a 
very favorable commentary upon the care given the 
articles by our Kashmiris, even in our absence. 

The Kashmiris, led by Hassan Bat, travelled bade 
to Aksu with the pony ceiravan that had served us 
so well in the Thian Shan. From there they re- 
traced our steps to Kashgar and there, through the 
courtesy of Major Gillan, were assisted on their way 
to Gilgit. At that point. Major Loch, the Political 
Agent, helped them obtain transport for their jour- 
ney to Kashmir. We later heard that they arrived 
in Kashgar about the time that we readied Kobdo. 

Although our Kashmiris had been aggravating at 
times, they had served us well, so it was with a 
friendly feeling that we left them and started on our 
journey eastward toward Turfan and Urumchi. 



CHAPTER IX 


BELOW SEA LEVEL IN THE HEART OF ASIA 

'THE cultivated area around Kara Shar extended 
^ about five miles east of the city and that por- 
tion of the ride was cool and pleasant. Once out on 
the plain, however, heat and dust were with us for 
the remainder of the twenty-four mile stage and we 
were willing enough to dismount at a little serai in 
the small village of Tawilgha. Ponchos and saddle- 
blankets were quite sufficient bedding for a one 
night’s halt; in fact they were all we used during 
the entire journey to Urumchi and Kuchengtze, 
for even when our carts were at the same serais, 
they often started ahead of us. We became well 
used to sleeping on earthen floors and platforms 
and really did not miss our bedding rolls in the least. 

Just outside the gate of the serai at Tawilgha was 
a tiny mosque, the roof of which was decorated with 
several sheep-heads. In the center was the head 
of a wild sheep with horns which must have measured 
fully fifty inches. The curl was very tight and flared 
up sha^ly from the face after the first circle. We 
were told that the head had come from the moun- 
tains northeast of Kara Shar, and it was very prob- 
ably that of a Littledale’s sheep, the same species 
which we had fotmd in the Yulduz. 

218 
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Just at dawn, the muezzin of the mosque came to 
the door of the little building and intoned the Mo- 
hammedan call to prayer. In the twilight, his white- 
dad figure could be dimly seen, as with hands to 
his mouth, he summoned the faithful. The village 
was not yet awahe and distant bird-notes were the 
only sounds except the rather melodious voice of the 
muezzin. It was the sort of picture which lives in 
one’s memory, a veritable s3mibol of aU the East. 

Our three carts started from Tawilgha just ahead 
of us but the road was so deep in dust that wheeled 
vehicles could not make good time. During the 
stop we had had time to examine more closely the 
construction of these tnapas. The wheels of almost 
all the carts were badly sprung and were very loose 
on the journals. The journals are slightly tapered 
and metal cores are poorly fitted in] the wheel-hubs. 
A shoulder at the inside and a wooden pin at the out- 
side of the journal hold the wheel in place. To tighten 
the wheel, the shoulder is pushed back, the wheel is 
moved further in on the journal and a new hole is 
cut for the pin. As a result almost every cart has 
a different gauge. We noticed variations of several 
inches in the gauges of the mapas we measured, and 
these variations were the chief cause of the wide 
ruts in the roads. Needless to say, the ruts were 
usually filled with sand and the cart wheels sank so 
deeply that, even where the grade was level, the 
tnapa ponies could make but slow progress. 

Soon after leaving Tawilgha, we again entered a 
sand and gravel desert, on which the only growth 
was stunted shrubs similar to the sagebrush of 
North America. A few small tamarisk bushes were 
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we met no vehicles during our daylight marches. 

It was so hot and stuffy inside that we usually slqpt 
on raised earthen platforms in the courts, wha« we 
were always objects of interest to a crowd of Turkis. 
We generally allowed them to stand about and watdi 
us until they moved too close, when we decided 
enough was enough and chased th«n away. 

Beyond Kumush, the road entered a winding val- 
ley, which afforded an easy route through hills that 
became higher and more rocky until, about twenty- 
eight miles out, they were several hundred feet high 
and the valley narrowed to about a hundred feet. 

The main canyon and smaller side gorges showed 
dry washes, which indicated that a considerable vol- 
ume of water flowed through them at some seasons. 

The moimtains through which we were travelling 
were composed of reddish and gray granite and dark 
gray rock of flne texture and an angular cleavage. 
Sometimes the canyon wall on one side was of gran- 
ite while just across the gorge the cliffs were of an 
entirdy different material. 

In narrow portions of the canyon many huge slips 
had occurred and at several points the gorge had 
been entirely blocked at some time. The propor- 
tions of some of the slides were staggering. Tre- 
mendous boulders as large as houses had been brought 
down from the heights and in many places there was 
barely room for the cart track to pass between them 
and the canyon walls. 

Thirty-three miles &om Kumush we rounded a 
sharp bend and beheld a striking scene. Over the 
darker rocks on the right side, at a point where a 
deep go^e had once entered, a huge deposit of pink 
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mud had been laid down. It was fully three hun- 
dred feet deep and hardened to the solidity of soft 
rock. Its appearance was that of a flow which had 
stopped and hardened, rather than a slow deposit. 
As nearly as we could determine, the material was 
granite dust. On the mountains above were signs 
of the same coloring in the rocks and doubtless the 
flow of mud had come from there, though we could 
form no idea of what had brought it down. 

The serai at Subashi, several miles beyond, was a 
large compound situated at the beginning of the 
plains leading down into the Turfan Depression. 
Sometime during the night two arabas pulled into 
the compound and under one of them hung three 
large bells whose tones were deep and sonorous. 
The bells were about eight inches long, four inches 
in diameter, and their wooden strikers fitted inside 
with only about an inch of play. Almost every ardba 
carried one or more bells and their rather musical 
note was one of the familiar sounds of the trail. 

From Subashi our mapas continued to Toksun on 
the cart road, which skirts the Turfan Depression 
on its western edge. They were to carry on toward 
Urumchi while we turned eastward toward the deeper 
part of the valley and across it to the city of Turfan 
on its northern side. We hoped to learn something 
about the character of this interesting valley, one 
of the little known parts of Sin Kiang. 

Next to the valley of the Dead Sea, the Turfan 
Depression is the lowest point of the earth’s surface 
not covered by water. It is a valley about a hun- 
dred and eighty miles long by fifty to seventy-five 
miles wide. On the north, the Bogdo Ola Range 
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rises to snowy peaks, while on the west the Khaidu 
Tagh stretches away in rocky ridges. Eastward, the 
plain extends for hundreds of miles, though at a 
gradually rising elevation. The portion of the 
Depression below sea level is not so great as the di- 
mensions above given; roughly, it is eighty miles long 
and about twenty-five miles wide, and irregular in 
shape. The deepest point, 980 feet below sea level, 
is near the eastern end. The slopes of the depression 
are very gradual and it is impossible to determine 
without instruments where the sea level contour is 
located, so that the whole area above and below sea 
level must be viewed to secure a proper idea of its size. 

In the western end of the Depression there is some 
vegetation, but eastward it becomes scantier imtil, 
toward the center, only salt beds and occasional 
areas of coarse bunch-grass are seen. There are a 
number of irrigated oases in the Depression and large 
cultivated areas around the city of Turfan, which is 
approximately at sea level. In the oases at the 
western end we saw excellent crops of Kaffir com 
and vegetables. The oases of the eastern end are 
large and numerous, but we did not pass them on 
our way to the city of Turfan. 

When we headed across the stony desert at the 
southwestern edge, we noticed many peculiar heaps 
of sand and rock on the sloping plain. There were 
long curving lines of them which seemed to lead, in 
each case, down natural slopes toward one or another 
of the several oases in sight. The mounds dotted 
the plain for miles. When we etamined one of 
them we found it to be a shaft about four feet across 
and fully seventy-five feet deep. A small stream 
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flowed at the bottom, though stones dropped in 
indicated that the water was very shallow. 

At first, we thought that the shafts had been dug 
as wells to obtain water for reclaiming some of the 
immediate desert, but closer examination suggested 
a more logical reason for them. All the wells fol- 
lowed definite lines along downward slopes, and in 
each case there was an oasis and dwellings at the 
end of the line. The shafts were spaced about fifty 
to a himdred feet apart and at the end of each line 
a small canal led water to the oasis. The explana- 
tions for these karez — as the peculiar system of irri- 
gation is known — is that they were dug to tap a flow 
of sub-surface water. Starting from an area at 
which water was needed, shafts and small connect- 
ing tunnels were driven following the slope to a sup- 
ply of underground water, which was led to the sur- 
face part way down the slope. There canals col- 
lected and conducted the flow wherever it was needed 
for irrigation. The volume of water was nowhere 
very great and, so far as we could see, it would not 
have come to the surface at all had not the wells and 
tunnels been dug. The method necessitates a tre- 
mendous amount of terribly hard labor in digging 
through the stony soil, but the results are some 
beautiful oases where otherwise there would be 
nothing but desert. 

The karez system of irrigation does not, appar- 
ently, date back for more than a century or two and 
is said to have originated in Iran. Sir Aurel Stein, 
in The Ruins of Desert Cathay, states that his inves- 
tigations in the Turfan district have led him to be- 
lieve that “the district must have been able to main- 
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tain in ancient times a far larger population than 
now." He saw evidences, he says, "that desiccation 
had played a great share in this change." 

At one of the little oases called Kaghachak Karez, 
we rested in the garden of a private house during the 
heat of the day. There were several men and women 
about and all seemed cleaner and more prepossess- 
ing than the people of the districts further south. 
The women wore their black hair in two long braids 
with a tight black cap as head covering. Their heav- 
ily darkened eyebrows were connected by a black 
line across the brow, which gave them a rather odd 
expression. Most of the men wore moustaches and 
long chin-beards, but the other portions of their 
beards had evidently been plucked out. All were 
well-built and capable looking. 

While we were resting, several horsemen rode 
through the gate, one of whom tmmed out to be a 
loya, or officer, from Toksim. With him rode an 
orderly, one of the wildest-looking individuals I 
have ever seen. His head was shaved except on the 
crown, where the hair grew into a long queue; 
his face was exactly like a monkey’s and long yellow 
fangs showed when he grinned, which he did pauch of 
the time. A short jacket, loose trousers, and wide 
Chinese boots were his uniform, while a rusty Mann- 
licher carbine and a dozen hand-loaded cartridges, 
stuck in his belt, formed his equipment. The offi- 
cer told us that he was sent by the Commander at 
Toksun to accompany us on our ride to Turfan, 
where another escort would be furnished. 

According to our map, there was a trail from 
Kaghachak Karez to a point near the bottom of the 
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Dei»ession, where an intersecting trail to Turfan led 
northward. At the intersection, the map showed 
the name Bejantura and we took it for granted that 
where the two trails met there would be a serai, or 
at least a dwelling. Through our man Mohamed we 
informed the Chinese hya that we would stay that 
night at Bejantura and go next morning to Turfan. 

When the warmth of the day was over, we took 
the trail and followed a local guide through the cul- 
tivated lands and across an area of bunch grass and 
small tamarisks. Just before sunset we saw one 
or two small gazelles far out in the desert and our 
guide told us that these were fairly plentiful on 
the plains near the edges of the valley. As darkness 
came we left the vegetation behind and found our 
horses stumbling over lumps of rock-like earth where 
great salt flats stretched in every direction. The 
heavy deposits that crusted the surface seemed to be 
a mixture of Hme and salt and were so hard that 
it was difiicult to break off even a small bit. 

About two hours after darkness had fallen, a dark 
bulk showed up ahead and the guide said, “Bejan- 
tura.” In the starlight the mass looked like a large 
grove of trees, and visions eA tea and a good rest in a 
courtyard gladdened our hearts. We approached 
the black object, but it proved to be a small butte of 
rock rising from the plain. The remains of an old 
wall near the bottom and a few mud bricks on the 
cracked and broken top some twenty-five feet above, 
showed that there had once been aTbuilding of some 
sort there, though in the darkness we could see 
nothing more. We a^ed Mohamed where the 
house was, and learned that there was no house! 
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Nor were there any people living near by, nor any 
wood, nor water, nor anything but a point on the 
earth’s surface. It is not even a local habitation 
that bears the name of Bejantura! The joke was 
very definitely on us. We had said that we wished 
to go to Bejantura and stay there for the night. 
“Very well,” evidently thought our guides. “If the 
crazy foreigners want to lie out in the desert all 
night, lie out they must and shall. No one can know 
what a fool white man wants to do anyway.” Doubt- 
less it never occurred to any of them to say that 
Bejantura was just what it is — a junction of several 
trails and nothing more. 

However, there we were in the desert and the 
starlight, with nothing but more desert and more 
starlight for several rough and weary miles, so we 
spread our ponchos and saddle blankets and pre- 
pared for a night out. Fortunately the sky was 
clear and it was not too cold, so we passed a better 
night than might have been expected. Our eleva- 
tion at Bejantura was just 910 feet below sea level. 

Soon after daylight we struck northward across 
the wide expanses of encrusted flat toward the green 
of the Turfan cultivated area, whidi showed near the 
edge of the valley about twenty miles away. A 
few miles to the eastward was a small lake known as 
Aidin Kul. This was near the eastern and lowest 
point of the depression, and the water was said to 
be very brackish. Inasmuch as the lake is below sea 
level and has no outlet, any moisture finding its 
way to it must evaporate; hence the saltiness. Al- 
though the salt fields were dry and hard when we 
were there, appearances indicated that at some time 
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there is a considerable amount of standing water. 

Far to the northward we could see the peaks of 
the Bogdo Ola and several snow-capped summits 
showed white against the blue of the sky. One or 
two of the Bogdo peaks are over twelve thousand feet 
in altitude and the proximity of these mountain 
masses to the Depression sometimes causes violent 
winds in the valley. We noticed that the grass was 
bent toward the southeast, and in the stony areas 
sand had collected on the southeastern side of rocks 
and hummocks, which all indicated that the winds 
were from the direction of the mountains. 

After leaving the desert country, we followed a 
well travelled road and met several carts and riders 
with whom we traded clouds of dust. In the agri- 
cultural district there were fine crops of Kaf&r com 
and cotton in the fields. We had heard that the 
best cotton of Sin Kiang was grown in the oases 
around Turfan and certainly we saw more of it 
grown there than near Kashgar, Aksu, or Kara Shar. 

As we rode down the brush-roofed bazaar street, 
all work and trade ceased while tradesmen and cus- 
tomers alike turned solemnly to regard the unusual 
sight of two very hairy, more-or-less-white men in 
their midst. On our arrival at a dirty serai just off 
the bazaar, a crowd came in to stand about and 
stare at us. Evidently few foreigners reach Turfan 
and we were the event of 1926. 

A walk through the bazaar was interesting, though 
the crowd of some fifty or more people who followed 
prevented our going any great distances. It was 
obvious that Turfan is a notable trade center, for 
the bazaar was nearly a mile long. 
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Raw cotton, cotton-print cloth, leather, saddlery, 
saddle-bags made of carpets in startling colors, silk 
yams, nails, and various articles of locally made hard- 
ware; all these and more were sold in the Turld shops. 
There were also several large Chinese shops offering 
a heterogeneous collection of articles, many of which 
were of Chinese manufacture. 

There were many fine-looking vegetables and 
fruits on display. We noticed carrots, parsnips, 
beets, peppers, onions, melons, apples, and many 
others. Meat, usually mutton, was butchered in 
the street before the shop where it was sold. There 
were shops where ovens did duty for baking and for 
cooking and from these cameodorsmuchmorepleasant 
than many which assailed our noses along the street. 

Wheelwrights and blacksmiths plied their trades 
in other sections of the bazaar. At one place a man 
was spinning rope from a substance which looked 
like hemp. The fiber was twisted as it passed 
through his hands to a revolving drum, but so far as 
we could see, there was no braiding of the material 
as in some of the hair rope we had seen. The rope 
looked rough and not very strong. 

At a barber shop, a victim was receiving a head 
shave and shampoo, while sitting on a stool which 
had a horizontal arm-rest in front; he leaned for- 
ward on the rest while the barber did his worst on 
the bowed head. 

While we were slowly walking through the bazaar, 
we met a couple of mapas from which descended two 
Chinese bearing the red paper cards of the Amban 
of Turfan. We had already sent our cards to the 
Amban and were informed that one of the mapas 
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was to convey ns to his yamen for a call, so we climbed 
in and bumped along the rough, dusty road. We 
foimd the Aniban living in a walled portion of the 
town, about a mile &om the Mohammedan city. 
The big gate through which we drove was the com- 
plicated entrance common to all Chinese city walls; 
one entered the gate only to find oneself still outside 
the main wall. Another gate, at right angles to the 
first, gave entrance to a pocket which was com- 
manded by many loop-holes, and a third gate at 
right angles to the second finally admitted to the 
inside of the wall. The gate structures of the Tur- 
fan wall were of baked brick, the gates were of heavy 
wood, and the whole kructure was surmounted by 
the usual gatehouses of Chinese design. 

We rattled and bumped up to the yamen, where 
Mohamed gave bur red cards to a servant and we 
followed the man into an inner courtyard. The 
main gate into the further interior was closed and 
the servant indicated that we were to take a small 
side gate, but we refused, as we knew that only 
those of low rank are required to enter the little 
doors and the big gates are opened for all visitors of 
importance. We stood quietly waiting before the 
big gates, and as soon as it was seen that we knew 
the proper procedure, a servant quickly opened them 
for us. 

The Amban was a square-faced man of about 
forty years, who appeared alert and intelligent. 
He received us in a room in which two canvas steamer 
chairs, three vacuum bottles and a European mirror 
were notable objects of furniture. Tea was served 
from one of the vacuum bottles and the Amban 
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gave us cigarettes and perfonned the usual courtesy 
of holding the light for us himself. He was inter- 
ested and most courteous and asked if there were 
any supplies we needed or help which he might 
extend us. He told us that he would send an orderly 
with us to Urumchi, as the man would be of assist- 
ance in arranging for accommodation at s&rais along 
the way. On our leaving, he presented us with a 
tin of pineapples which had come from Peking and 
another tin of some sort of preserved nuts which 
proved to be not very edible. 

The Aniban whom we had met was the Civil Mag- 
istrate of Turfan, but there was another call which 
courtesy required us to make, so we drove to the 
yamen of the Commander of Troops. This visit 
entailed another drink of tea and the smoking of one 
of the officer’s cigarettes, but he acceded to oiu: 
request and promised to have two soldiers at the 
serai to act as an escort. 

One of the escort, an officer of some sort, was 
armed with a revolver and sword. During our ride 
from Turfan, I examined the revolver, which was an 
antiquated English weapon. He had five cartridges 
loaded with bullets which appeared to be hand-made. 
One of the bullets had become loose in its case and 
protruded about a quarter of an inch beyond the 
cylinder, which quite blocked any action of the arm. 
As usual, the bore was thoroughly rusty. It was 
a constant source of wonder to us how the army in 
Turkestan could be furnished with ammunition when 
there were so many different bores and arms. 

We left the serai about one o’clock in the morning 
and the ride through the covered bazaar streets was 
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extremely weird. The dense darkness which sur- 
rounded us was only accentuated by the dim out- 
lines of the house roofs against the faint light of a 
newly risen last quarter moon. A short halt was 
made at the city gate while a sleepy gate-tender 
looked us over and unlocked the big Chinese pad- 
lock which secured the double doors. The func- 
tions of some of the city gates in Turkestan is a 
mystery, for a considerable portion of the town and 
bazaars lies beyond them. In the case of Turfan, at 
least, access to the city could easily be had through 
other streets where there was no wall. 

Once outside, the moonlight, though really dim, 
seemed brilliant after the total darkness of the 
bazaar. We passed through a considerable area of 
irrigated land, where the road turned and twisted 
between mud walls and under trees for about two 
miles. Then a sandy road led upward between yel- 
low cliffs and followed several small canyons to the 
elevation of the plain above. 

Our Kara Shar horses were proving themselves 
wonderful travellers and, though a little thinner 
than when we started, they kept their strength and 
did not lose flesh as rapidly as one might expect, 
considering the long marches and heavy travelling. 
Both horses carried a heavy weight of equipment, 
which included McClellan saddles, rifles, canteens, 
heavy coats, rain coats, and a pair of saddle bags 
usually full of small articles. Altogether our equip- 
ment probably weighed sixty pounds. 

After reaching the plain we kept a steady flve mile 
an hour jog in the face of a strong wind from the 
hills to the northwest. Along the road we met a 
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couple of Chinese pedestrians headed for Turfan. 
Their personal belongings were tied on each end of 
ten-foot poles, which they carried across their shoul- 
ders in the manner of Chinese coolies. It seemed 
not a bad way of packing over level ground, pro- 
vided one could do the proper coolie shuffle. 

Our horses arrived at Be-yan-ho hungry but sur- 
prisingly fresh. No com could be purchased at the 
serai but some sort of meal was available, and this, 
mixed with chopped grass and straw, gave them a 
rather dry feed but the best that could be obtained. 
It was this sort of forage on which they travelled 
much of the way to Urumchi. 

During the ride of forty-two miles from Turfan 
to Be-yan-ho, we noticed a white salt-like deposit at 
different places, though the water where we stopped 
was not noticeably salty. From the elevation of 
Turfan, which was approximately sea level, the road 
gradually ascended and crossed into another valley 
at a higher elevation, then crossed it and led over 
another low ridge into a third valley which was 
still higher. The plains in each case were similar: 
wide stretches of sand and small broken rocks be- 
tween low hills to north and south. 

The plains and valleys on the northern side of 
the Turfan Depression were covered with the same 
sort of broken rock as were those on the southern 
edge. The three desert valleys which we crossed 
might be described as benches or steps from the 
low areas of the depression to the higher levels of 
the northern hills. It was an interesting fact that 
all of the mountains in that region were absolutely 
devoid of vegetation, even on their northern slopes, 
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which indicated that it is a normally arid region. 
There were, however, many signs of erosion on the 
hills, which showed that sudden violent rain-storms 
sometimes visit the district. 

We noticed a peculiar formation of yellow sand- 
stone buttes which rose through the plain of gray 
sand and blue-gray broken rock, and the question 
arose whether they had been thrust upward or were 
the remains of a stratum of the yellow material 
which once overlaid the whole area. So far as we 
could see, there were no evidences elsewhere of such 
a stratum nor were there any places where a wash 
had formed deposits of a similar material at lower 
levels. So we were forced to believe that the yellow 
material had been forced up through the plain. 

Beyond Be-yan-ho we were again in the moimtains, 
and the road followed a rough, stony canyon where 
the few carts we passed seemed to be having a diffi- 
cult time. The road crossed and recrossed a shal- 
low stream and in places was so flooded from the 
stream that for part of the time we appeared to be 
travelling up a creek bed. The valley was wooded 
with poplars and willows and there were bushes in 
places covering the entire floor. The mountains 
were of a dark brown color which looked red in 
some lights. Strata of yellow rock showed here 
and there, and at one point there was an out-crop 
of bright red rock. Several cliffs along the valley 
had a pitted a,ppearance and from a distance looked 
as though the rock were of igneous origin. 

The poplars were just turning the gorgeous colors 
which they take on in autumn, and masses of these, 
with alternate groups of willows, made beautiful 
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combinations, particularly near places where the 
rock had a reddish tinge. 

The gorge suddenly opened into a great valley 
whose eastern and western ends could be but dimly 
seen. Where the road entered, and for several miles 
beyond in each direction, lay a continuous area of 
green, with trees, fields, and little villages which 
gave the scene a charmingly rural appearance. All 
crops seemed in excellent condition and stacks of 
hay and straw about prosperous-looking farmsteads 
indicated a remarkably fine yield of grain and fodder. 

But scattered throughout the cultivated area were 
the crumbling mud walls of abandoned buildings, 
usually among weedy fields which were no longer 
cultivated. Our guides and escort were a bit hazy 
regarding the reasons for the many abandoned 
farms, but we gathered that they dated from the 
rebellion imder Yakub Beg in 1865 and the subse- 
quent reconquest of the country by the Chinese in 
1877 - 

Prior to 1865, a Moslem rebellion against the 
Chinese had been in progress for several years with 
varying success. The advent of Yakub Beg, an 
adventurer from Kokand in Russian Turkestan, 
consolidated the Mohammedans, and all the Chinese 
were either massacred or driven from the country. 
But Yakub Beg, who was given the title of Atalik 
Ghazi, or “Champion Father,” by the Amir of Bok- 
hara and styled himself the Bedaulet, or “Fortunate 
One,” proved a hard toIct. Tax-grabbing officials 
and constant fighting bore heavily on land and 
people, so that farms were abandoned and the popula- 
tion greatly decreased. 
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The Chinese dispatched an army to reconquer the 
country but the long journey took time. In the 
comparatively settled areas of western China sup- 
plies could be obtained, but once they left cultivation 
behind and entered the great desert tracts of Mon- 
golia, they were without means of subsistence. The 
Commander, however, rose to the occasion and 
halted his forces at the scattered oases, where crops 
were planted and temporary quarters erected. When 
the grain was harvested the army again moved 
forward. Something over two years after leaving 
China, the expeditionary force arrived in Dzungaria, 
captured Urumchi, Kami, and other cities, and finally 
routed Yakub Beg. The inhabitants, tired of the 
mis-rule and rapacity of the Atalik, welcomed the 
Chinese. The conquerors refrained from reprisals 
and, except for disarming them and confiscating 
many of their horses to prevent further trouble, 
treated the Ttukis well and laid fotmdations for the 
present contentment among them. Even so, parts 
of Dztmgaria have never recovered from the effects 
of the stormy period \mder Yakub Beg. 

The green area extended some distance but at 
last gave place to stony sais — rock deserts similar to 
those on the edge of the Turfan Depression. For 
miles there was not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of 
grass nor any growing thing, and the effect was that 
of looking across a smooth, shining surface, as dis- 
tance blended the small stones and the sunlight 
was reflected from their wind-polished faces. 

A few magpies, many wild pigeons, sparrows, larks, 
several cranes near a lake, and some unidentified 
small birds, formed the feathered denizens of the 
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valley, though they were seen mostly in the earlier 
verdant area. 

We passed several caravans of ponies along the 
way and one big caravan of a hundred and thirty 
loaded camels made us speculate as to whether their 
destination were possibly Peking. 

We caught up to our three carts during the march 
and found that they had made good time since we 
had left them several days before. They started 
ahead of us from the little serai of Tsai-o-pu, where 
we rested part of the night, and when we reached 
Urumchi next day they were already there. For 
the thirty-one miles from Tsai-o-pu to Urumchi the 
road was firm and hard, and throughout almost the 
whole distance lay among low hills which separate 
the big valley from the Dzungarian plains. 

Urumchi lies just north of the last hills, in a bay 
of the mountain wall where a wide river valley comes 
from them and spreads out in a gravel delta about 
half a mile across. Plenty of water has made pos- 
sible extensive irrigation systems, and one passes 
through a considerable area of trees and fields before 
reaching the first buildings of the city, a district out- 
side the walls in which the Russian colony and con- 
sulate are located. As we rode slowly into town, 
we at once observed that a number of buildings 
looked almost European in design, especially in the 
old Russian quarter. 

The presence of soft coal in quantities was notice- 
able and big carts carried heavy loads of it through 
the streets to sell in smaller lots to shop keepers and 
others. There are some shallow oil wells near Urum- 
chi and coal and oil form the fuel of the city. The 
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Chinese coke quantities of the coal and this is largely 
used for cooking, as it gives less smoke and fumes 
than coal, something to consider when flues are 
largely absent and gases pass out through holes in 
roofs. 
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All through the city the streets were narrow, 
unpaved, and often very muddy and deeply rutted. 
Numerous carved wooden gateways and tiled roofs 
of complicated Chinese design appeared as we went 
further into the city, and an extensive use of very 
good quality of burned brick for buildings also be- 
came noticeable. 

In the Russian quarter, through which we first 
passed, signs in Russian were as common as those in 
Chinese— even more so. We saw many white 
people in that district, ajid passed one couple, walk- 
ing arm-in-arm, who would have been unrem^ked 
almost anywhere in Europe. It was distinctly novel 
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experience again to see white people in numbers. 

Urumchi has a greater Chinese population than any 
other city of Sin Kiang and is, in many respects, typ- 
ically Chinese. The bazaar streets contain shops of 
all sizes and trades,, and many of them, run by Chi- 



nese, show a variety of imported articles. We saw 
French perfumed soap, phonographs, flashlights, 
children’s toys, mirrors, note-books, account books, 
writmg paper, film cameras, and practically every- 
thing of which one could think:. 

In the food shops were fine-looking melons and 
vegetables, though we later learned that the melons 
came mostly from Turfan and Manas, the latter 
place on the road to Chugudiak and Siberia. Excel- 
lent white grapes, apples, pears, green peppers, and 
almost every variety of vegetable appeared on the 
stands of shops, though a very thorough washing in 
permanganate water would probably be advisable 
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beforetheusingof any of them. Many goat-skin coats, 
known in Chinese as pin-gao, quilted cotton trousers, 
and fleece lined hats were on display in shop doors. 

A section of the bazaar contained two-storied 
brick buildings where the better class of Chinese 
shops would have done credit to Peking. These 
shops were invariably clean and well kept, and we 
noticed tins of fruit, sea-food, and other articles of 
Chinese luxury as we passed. Equally noticeable, 
and much more interesting to us, were tins of Eng- 
lish cigarettes, for our tobacco supply had reached 
the stage where it had to be replenished or carefully 
conserved. 

Urumchi is tucked away close to the mountains 
in a sheltered locality and, though possibly not well 
situated strategically, is in an excellent location for 
administrative and commercial purposes. It is at 
the end of the southern caravan route to China, and 
when Mongolia was part of the Empire, the northern 
route from the east also ended at Urumchi. There 
are roads from Urumchi to Russian territory also; 
west via Kuldja and i;prth through Manas and 
Chuguchak. 

As the capital of Sin Eiang, too, its position is 
excellent, for it lies at the only point where the 
great wall of the Thian Shan is low enough to afford 
an easy route between Dzungaria and Kashgaria. 

The name Urumchi seems to be corrupted from 
the Mongol name Ulu-muchi, or “Valley of Grass,” 
and the city is known by it to Europeans, though its 
official Chinese name is Tihwa, or Tihwa-fu. The 
Chinese in the country, however, often call the dty 
by its old Manchu name, Hung-miao-tze, or Red 
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Temple, which is said to have originated from a tem- 
ple on a red hill near the site of the present town. 

Like all Chinese cities, Urumchi is surrounded by 
a high wall, and the city gates, closed at sundown, 
allow no one to enter or leave until they are again 
opened at sunrise. Over one gate is a bell-and- 
drum tower with high-peaked, tiled roof with elab- 
orately carved beams and eaves. A big barrel- 
shaped drum, and a most elaborate bronze bell 
fully six feet high by four in diameter, are on the 
first balcony of the tower. The city walls are of the 
usual earthen construction, with gates of fired brick 
and heavy wooden doors faced with iron. 

Most of the Urumchi streets were exceedingly 
dirty, with smells that were just smells and did not 
have any slight hint of the Orient in them, as do 
those that assail one in India. There, a certain 
intangible spicy odor seems to be mixed with others 
not so pleasant, but in Urumchi, as in other Chinese 
cities, the smells were undisguised. Hundreds of 
dogs were all about, probably the only scavengers. 
Horsemen, many of them wild looking Kirghiz from 
Dzungarian plains, donkeys, big arabas loaded with 
coal and taking up practically the whole street with 
their eight-foot gauge tnapas, which were exactly 
like the “Peking carts” of China, saddled and un- 
saddled bullocks, and every variety of pedestrian, 
made up a congested traffic which crowded the nar- 
row thoroughfares almost beyond capacity. 

After threading our way through many streets and 
under several gateways, we at last reached a large 
brick building which had “Post Office 1922 ” in Eng- 
lish over the front. Mr. CavaUere, the Postal Com- 
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missioner, had gone for the day, but we were told 
that he could be found at his home, to which a Post 
Office employee volunteered to lead us. 

A ride of about ten minutes took us to his well- 
made brick house, well situated in a compound near 
the eastern gate. Mr. Cavaliere spoke perfect 
English and was most jolly and pleasant. He at 
once asked us to stay with him, gave us a big room 
with beds and bedding and had our mapas located 
and brought up. We were staggered to find that 
he had installed modem plumbing and a full length 
enameled bath tub, with oil drums from the nearby 
radio station used as water tanks. He had found 
the plumbing and tub at the Russo-Asiatic Bank, 
to which these unusual supplies had been sent from 
Russia years before. It was a revelation in comfort 
to have a hot bath and to sleep on a bed between 
sheets. The big airy house was warmed by huge 
brick stoves of Russian design. Coal fires inside 
these stoves thoroughly heated their large outsidd 
surfaces, as the smoke and heat passed through 
winding fiues before escaping up the chimne3rs. 

Our host, who was a bachelor, had a comfortable 
big room and study of his own, and a very home-like 
living room with many books, a phonograph with an 
excellent assortment of records, a comfortable couch, 
and several easy diairs. We foimd that he sub- 
scribed to a number of American magazines, which 
came to him by mail through China. He had had 
many things sent during his four years at Urumchi 
and lived well. He had a nicely stocked cellar, and 
in some wajrs, had more of the comforts of life in 
Central Asia than we do in the U. S. A. 



CHAPTER X 


EASTWARD FROM URUMCHI ON THE HIGH ROAD OF 

DZUNGARIA 

T JRUMCHI is the seat of Government of Sin 
^ Kiang, and the Chiang Chun, or provincial 
governor, has his yamen in the city. The military 
establishment of the province is tmder the governor, 
although each Taotai has a small force as a personal 
guard. The governor, who was appointed imder 
the Empire, has during the recent troubled times of 
Chinese history become an almost independent ruler 
and has set a record, one might say, for continuous 
Occupancy of the office. On one or two occasions, 
we were told, successors had been sent from China 
but in each case “accidents” had happened to them 
on the way. The Governor deals severely with any 
attempt at insiurection among his subordinates and 
we heard of one or two instances where aspirants 
had been dealt with in summary fashion. A few 
years ago, the commander of troops at Kashgar, 
one Ma Titai, had become so powerful as to be a 
menace to the peace of the province and a force was 
dispatched to deal with him. The expedition ar- 
rived at Kashgar one night and in the morning Gen- 
eral Ma was awakened by the entry of several people 
into his bedroom. These individuals greeted him in 

343 
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Chinese with a “Good morning, Your Excellency” 
and thereupon proceeded to make it certain that this 
pretender ceased to be a factor in the politics of 
Sin Kiang. From all accounts, however, General 
Ma thoroughly deserved to be killed, for he was 
known to have been unmercifully brutal to those 
over whom he had authority. 

It is an excellent commentary on the Chinee 
Administration of Sin Eiang that in every district 
through which we passed, we found the people quite 
happy and contented. Although among the native 
population there is little intellectual progress, and 
the country, in the main, is mentally backward, the 
lot of the native inhabitants under Chinese rule is 
far from being a hard one. Doubtless there is graft 
among the officials, both Chinese and native, but 
the administration has not made the mistake of tax- 
ing the inhabitants heavily enough to cause marked 
discontent. 

There are comparatively few Chinese troops in 
the province and those that we saw were a rather 
nondescript lot. As I have mentioned before, it 
was a constant source of wonder to us how ammuni- 
tion could be supplied for the varied array of rifles 
which composed the arms of the soldiers who came 
under our notice. In the Governor’s yamen at 
Urumchi we saw a few new Mannlicher carbines 
among the guard; with the exception of these, prac- 
tically all fire arms carried by the Chinese soldiery 
were obsolete models. 

Through Mr. Cavaliere and others we learned 
something of the population of the dty of Urumchi 
and the province of Sin Eiang. At the time we 
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were in Urumchi, the total population of that city 
was about sixty thousand, which included some two 
hundred Russians, three Germans, two Englishmen, 
one Dutchman, and one Italian, the latter being Mr. 
Cavaliere himself. The Germans and the Dutchman 
were connected with a German trading company 
a|j^ the two Englishmen were missionaries. About 
two-thirds of the population was Chinese and the 
balance was made up of Tunguns and Chantos. 
There was also a sprinkling of Mongols and Kirghiz, 
though both of these might be called a floating popu- 
lation, as they were not actually residents of the city. 

In the following table I have tried to give, in con- 
cise form, the results of our inquiries regarding the 
various peoples of Sin Kiang. There are a few which 
I do not mention in the table, but the ones given are 
the more distinct groups seen during a journey 
through the country. 

Chinese: Scattered throughout in the cities; in Urum- 
chi they form about two thirds of the popu- 
lation. 

Tungans Chinese Mohammedans, said to have come 
or originally from Eastern Turkestan some hun- 
Dongans: dreds of years ago, and to have settled in 
Western China. They have intermarried 
among the Chinese until they have Chinese 
facial characteristics, though many can be 
distinguished from the Chinese by less Mongol 
eyes and features. 

Chantos These original natives of Turkestan are Mo- 
or hammedans. Various features, shades, and 
Tiu'kis: colorings make difficult any determination of 
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race or origin. Some look Mongol in feature, 
some Aryan, some Caucasian; some are dark, 
some fair, some reddish; dark eyes, light eyes, 
and blue eyes are all found among them, llie 
Turkis of around Kashgar and Aksu are 
usually darker than the Chantos of Turfan 
and Urumchi. Though probably both have 
come from the same stock, admixtures of 
different bloods in Dztmgaria and Kashgaria 
have caused divergences in facial character- 
istics. 

Sarts: From Eastern Russian Turkestan, around 

Tashkend. They look Sanitic. Not many 
are in Sin Kiang. 

Kazaks or About Kuldja, the Tdskes Valley, Russian 

Kaizaks: Turkestan and parts of Southern Siberia. 

Though many show strong traces of Mongol 
blood in the diape of the eyes, many are 
almost Eiuropean in feature. They are closely 
related to the Kirghiz. 

Torguts: Remnants of a once important Mongol tribe. 

(Kalmuks) They are lamaists and are closely allied in 
feature, religion, and habits to Mongols, Tibe- 
tans, Ladakhis, Bhutanis, Sikhimese. They 
are very Mongol in feature and usually wear 
queues. Usu^y nomadic and pastoral, they 
are found in Yulduz district and near Kara 
Shar. A few are in the Tekkes-Ili district. 

Kirg^: These are to be found in the Pamirs and the 

district of Kara Shar. A few live in the 
Tekkes-IIi district, and more are in Southern 
Siberia. They are Mohammedans, and some 
are nomad while more are pastoral. They 
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probably have Mongol blood, and are said 
to have originated in the Yenisei Basin of the 
Altai. 

Tartars: These are a mixture of Mongol and eastern 

European. They have come from eastern 
Europe. Pew are seen in Sin Kiang. 

Sarikolis: These Aryan-stock Mohammedans are not 
numerous. They all live in the Tagadum- 
bash Pamir near Tashkurgan. They are 
rather a higher type than any of the other 
races seen. 

Of these peoples, the Chinese, Chantos, Tungans, 
Turkis, Sarts, Tartars, and' Sarikolis are sedentary or 
agricultural in their normal habits, and live in houses 
(except when travelling or hunting) either in towns 
or villages or in small farmsteads. The Kazaks also 
fall partially into this class, though they are some- 
times seen living in yurts and herding sheep and 
cattle. 

The Kalmuks and Kirghiz are nomads, do not 
practice agriculture to any extent, and move their 
yurts from place to place as the grazing needs of their 
large herds require. 

Our first duty upon our arrival in Urumchi was a 
formal call on the Foreign Secretary of the Governor. 
Mr. Cavaliere sent our cards in advance and word 
was immediately returned that the Taotai, who acts 
as Foreign Secretary, would be glad to see us. 

Mr. Fan-yao-nan, the Taotai, met us at his gate 
and ushered us into a reception room, where we were 
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served with fruit, candies, tea, and cigarettes. The 
room was furnished in European style, with a dining ^ 
table and chairs which were evidently not of Chinese 
manufacture. The Taotai spoke no English, but 
one of the post office officials had been sent by Mr. 
Cavaliere to act as interpreter, so we had no linguistic 
difficulties. We had wondered whether we would 
be allowed to proceed eastward through Mongolia, 
owing to the unsettled conditions. Mr. Fan-yao- 
nan, however, said that there was no reason why we 
should not go ahead as planned, and offered to re- 
quest the Aniban at Kuchengtze to do what he could 
to arrange camels for us there. Our passports and 
permits were visaed by the Taotai and we took our 
leave from him with a pleasant feeling that he wished 
to do everything possible to help us on our journey. 

Mr. Cavaliere was the proud owner of a motor 
car, a Packard twin-six which had come from China 
across the Gobi Desert. He told us that it was one 
of several cars and trucks which, under the auspices 
of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, had started to blaze a 
trail for a motor route to Sin Kiang. The Packard, 
he said, was the only one to arrive. Cavaliere had 
bought it from the bank, and though fuel and oil 
came from Russia and were very costly, he used the 
car for trips on the plains and to neighboring towns. 
However,, his troubles as a motorist were many. 
When we arrived, we found him repairing the handle 
of one car-door, which had been broken when a 
horse gave vent to its indignation and viciously 
kicked the machine. On another occasion Cavaliere 
said, a horse tried to climb into the tonneau but 
stuck before he quite succeeded. During our stay 
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in Urumchi, we came to know more about the diffi- 
ctdties of motoring in that city. 

After our call on the Taotai, Mr. Cavaliere drove 
us to the Russian Consulate, a white-washed brick 
building inside a high mud wall. Although he drove 
slowly, the ride in the car through the narrow streets 
of Urumchi was a hair-raising experience. Dogs 
were constantly dashing out almost under the wheels; 
one donkey took a look at the machine and refused 
to budge, while some half dozen horses ran madly 
down the road ahead of us, with their riders vainly 
attempting to>guide or stop them. Altogether the 
advent of the car in any street was a signal for a 
stampede of people and animals and we could see 
why the Chinese, Chantos, and others called the 
motor a “devil wagon.” 

Yet, with all the near-accidents and general furore 
which we created, no one seemed angry. At every 
stop, a dense crowd gathered and many people got 
down on the ground to look under the car, probably 
to see from where the smoke and exhaust sounds 
came; others fingered the body and fenders curiously. 
Everyone looked amused and when Mr. Cavaliere 
blew the hom before starting, they all jumped and 
then laughed. 

At the Consulate we met the Russian Consul, Mr. 
Alexander Efinovitch Bystroff, and several secre- 
taries. At that time there was a mission from Mos- 
cow in Urumchi, which had come to negotiate a 
trade agreement with Sin Kiang. Lacking a treaty, 
trade had been officially prohibited, though we were 
told that a considerable volume of business was being 
done with the knowledge and tacit consent of the 
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administration. Wool and cotton were the main 
items exported to Russia, while oil, metals, and manu- 
factured articles were brought back. Opium was 
also coming in, although it was officially prohibited. 

We were told of a shipment which had been con- 
fiscated about four months before our arrival. By 
the Governor’s orders the opium was mixed with all 
sorts of refuse and put into a big caldron over a 
large fire. The Governor took a seat to watch the 
burning. Around the fire was a guard of soldiers. 
Every time the Governor looked away one of these 
men would whip out a cup from among the folds 
of his clothing, dip some of the filthy mess from the 
caldron, and promptly disappear. The Governor re- 
marked that had he not been there, it was quite 
probable that none of the opium would have been 
burned. 

Mr. Bystroff offered to send a message to Moscow 
asking that the Soviet Foreign Office request the 
Russian Consuls in Mongolia to be on the look-out 
for us, and to render us any assistance within their 
power. In addition to that he said that he would 
give us a letter of introduction to the Consul at 
Kobdo which would also be of service to us, should 
we go more directly eastward through Ulyasutai. 

On our way home from the Consulate, I asked 
about sending a radio message from the nearby 
station, but Mr. Cavaliere said that it could not 
possibly be done that night as all messages had 
first to be censored by the Governor. It appeared 
that the Governor had assumed censorship and that^ 
the censorship of radio messages, telegrams, and mail 
was one of the methods he used to prevent insurrec- 
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tion in the Province since no plots could possibly 
be hatched without some of the correspondence fall- 
ing into his hands. 

Our conversation also brought out the fact that 
the Governor’s powers seemed to include those of 
life and death, at least over the soldiers. We were 
told of a soldier who was caught stealing shoes from 
some military stores and was shot by the Governor’s 
orders, without any form of trial. Imprisonments 
and executions of the civil population could be or- 
dered without recourse to higher authority, but 
punishment by mutilation, which was practised in 
the past, was no longer countenanced. 

The following day we made our call on the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Cavaliere went with us to introduce us 
and act as our interpreter. In an inner court, near 
the gate, were sheds, where the Governor’s three 
cars were housed. One was an ancient American 
machine which had come from some organization in 
Siberia and which had been dragged by horses to 
Urumchi. The other two cars were antique foreign 
machines; none of them were in running order. 
Through large gates of the yamen we entered an- 
other wide court, and were met by the Governor 
himself, who took us to a small reception room on 
one side. The Governor, His Excellency Y ang Tseng- 
hsin, was a man of about sixty or sixty-five years, 
with a gray chin-beard and very shrewd eyes. He 
was quite tall, for a Chinese, and altogether was a 
very capable-looking chap. A most villainous look- 
ing officer brought us tea. This fellow would have 
been able to go on the stage as a bandit in any melo- 
drama, without the slightest make-up. The Gov- 
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emor’s little son, a bright-looking, petulant lad of 
about ten years, came into the room and now and 
then broke into the conversation. Through Mr. 
Cavaliere we thanked the Governor for the courtesies 
which we had received throughout the province and 
received his assurance that we would have aid in 
obtaining transport for our journey into Mongolia. 
Before we left he invited us to an informal lunch at 
three o’clock the next afternoon. 

On the following day when we went to the yamen 
for lunch, we rode in Cavaliere’s car and with us 
went the Governor’s young son whom we had met 
the day before. On closer acquaintance the young- 
ster proved to be amazingly spoiled. As we went 
along in the car, he shouted at every poor pedestrian 
who happened to be in the way. One child, who 
was almost rtm over, he demanded to have beaten 
at once. Cavaliere recalled one time when the Gov- 
ernor was riding with him, that they came to a 
point just outside of the city gates where two big 
carts were jammed in the road. One of the Gov- 
ernor’s cars was following behind, and when Cavaliere 
stopped for the carts, an official jumped from the 
rear car, ran ahead and hit a policeman a heavy 
blow over the head with a club. Then he began to 
beat everyone in sight and to shout that they should 
have better sense than to obstruct the Governor’s 
passage. 

At the yamen we drove the car right up into the 
big entrance where a crowd at once collected. Our 
red cards were sent in and shortly the large gates 
were opened. The Governor and several officials 
met us in the first court and the Governor removed 
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his small black skull cap in greeting. We all shook 
hands and were then led through the many winding 
passages to a garden. Ahead of us marched two 
little soldiers in dress uniforms of dark blue-gray 
cotton cloth. The uniforms must have been new 
for they were much cleaner than any uniforms we 
had seen. The escort had flowers stuck into the 
muzzles of their rifles. In the garden was a summer- 
house where, in a plain white-washed room, furnished 
in European style, a table was laid. There we were 
once more welcomed by the Governor, who shook 
hands with everyone a second time, a rather pretty 
little custom. With his own hands he placed small 
cups of tea before us. This was not meant to be 
drunk, but was evidently a token of hospitality and 
of welcome. Four other Chinese officials came in, 
shook hands, and joined the party at the table. The 
chap next to Clark seemed to be the official drinker, 
for as soon as brandy was poured, this chap, whose 
glass held less than ours, tried to get us to drink 
bottoms up with him every few moments. 

As usual, the first course consisted of many sorts 
of cold food; there was a variety of dry fish, cold 
sliced ham, something which looked like shredded 
cabbage, some sort of sausage and various other 
dishes. With their chop-sticks the Chinese put some 
of eadi into a common central plate, from which 
they picked bits occasionally as they wished. We 
were given individual plates and as a mark of honor 
the Governor picked out special bits for us to try. 
I struggled manfully to dissect one of the little dried 
fishes with my chop-sticks, which ordinarily I could 
have handled fairly weU, but the fish won the first 
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bout and I gave it up. While our having separate 
plates was doubtless complimentary and certainly 
more sanitary, there was the drawback that it gave 
us less chance to decline food or to pretend to nibble 
at the various delicacies. Each time the Governor 
or one of the guests reached over and placed a morsel 
on our plates, the proper thing was to rise and bow, 
holding clasped hands in front of us and moving 
them up and down while bowing. 

Course followed course and one or two, such as 
bamboo shoots and duck, were quite edible. Other 
items, however, were not so appetizing; for instance 
the white mushrooms which grow in southwestern 
China, and sea-slugs, rather terrible, soft, fatty masses. 

During each course and between courses, the offi- 
cial drinker kept raising his glass to us, draining it 
and showing that he had done so. It seemed to be 
the height of hospitality to get one’s guests dnmk. 
After Clark and I had had a certain amoimt, we 
decided to go right back at this pest, so we kept 
him at it fairly steadily for a time, often working 
relays on him. Clark would drink to him, while I 
looked away, then, when his glass was again full, 
I would taJce up my glass and make him down 
another full one. In that way we did not do too 
badly. 

At last came rice and tea. As the tea was served, 
Cavaliere gave us a signal and we took a small sip, 
bowed and shook hands with everyone; then we 
went outside and repeated the cerranony of leave 
taking. 

As we left the yatnen we heard the sunset gun, 
which meant that the city gates were closed and no 
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one could enter until after sunrise. Over the en- 
trance to the yamen two or three electric bulbs gave 
a feeble glow, while off to one side, the coal-driven 
power plant puffed and sputtered. Both the Gov- 
ernor’s yamen and that of the Taotai were wired 
for electric lights. Doubtless the electric installa- 
tion comes under the head of progress and I thought 
the Governor v/ould be proud of it. But when I 
suggested to Mr. Cavaliere that he tell the Governor 
how surprised we were to find electric lights away 
out in Urumchi, Cavaliere said that it might be more 
discreet not to mention it, as the Governor knew 
very well how poor the plant was and would think 
that I was being facetious. 

Although our time was mainly taken up in re- 
arranging our kit and replenishing stores of flour, 
rice, and various articles of food from the bazaar, 
we found opportvinity to wander about the city. 
In the bazaars we stopped to watch various crafts- 
men at work. At one place they were fluffing cotton 
for the filling of quilts. On a flat table was spread 
a piece of cloth and on this was piled a fluffy mass 
of loose cotton. One worker had a long bamboo 
bow which he passed over the cotton, at the same 
time striking the string vdth a small wooden mallet. 
The vibrations of the string caught bits of projecting 
cotton and beat them down. When the cotton was 
sufficiently worked over, another man passed strings 
across it while a third made them fast on the far side 
of the table. When sufficient threads had been thus 
woven across the cotton, a covering of white cloth 
was sewn and stitched through to complete the 
quilt. 
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We also saw ingenious repairs being made to 
broken dishes and glazed chinaware. The workman 
fitted the pieces together carefully without the use 
of any kind of cement or glue. Then, having tied 
them with string, he drilled small holes with a 
diamond-tipped bow drill. After he had the holes 
drilled, he took the dish on his lap, and with a light 
hammer, tapped in tiny flat clamps of soft brass. 
Holes were so accurately spaced that it seemed sel- 
dom necessary to do much fitting. It was amazing 
how many pieces could be put together and still 
have the repaired dish quite strong and usable. 

At Kara Shar, and again at Urumchi, we were 
puzzled by a low whistling sound in the air. It was 
vaguely vibrant and although not shrill, was some- 
thing like the familiar little whistle of a peanut 
stand as it varies in a gusty wind. We often tried 
to locate it but it always eluded us. At times it 
seemed approaching overhead and again was far 
away and indistinct. We thought it must be some 
sort of a temple hom or whistle, but we could never 
hear it when passing a shrine. Cavaliere explained 
it. He told us that the Chinese fasten little whistles, 
made from nutshells or bits of bamboo, to the middle 
tail feathers of pigeons and that the soimd we heard 
was made by them in their flight. We wondered if 
the pigeon when first equipped with one of these 
whistles did not think a Chinese devil was after 
him and break all speed records. 

During our stay in Urumchi we were invited to 
the English mission for lunch with Mr. Hunter and 
Mr. Ridley, two missionaries. Mr. Hunter was an 
elderly man and had been in Urumchi for over 
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twenty years. Both these gentlemen were most 
courteous and through Mr. Hunter, we were able 
to check some of our information regarding the 
peoples of the country. These gentlemen were not 
at all sanguine that we could get through Mongolia 
by caravan and they did their best to discourage us 
from making the attempt. At the time it seemed 
as though they were unnecessarily fearful, but in 
the light of later experiences, we decided that they 
probably knew more about the subject than we. 

Mr. Cavaliere very kindly offered to buy my per- 
sonal check as, owing to the recent closing of the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, there was no way in which we 
could obtain funds in Urumchi. He gave me Urum- 
chi taels and with these we bought Yuan-shi-kai 
Chinese dollars and silver bullion, which we were 
told were current in Mongolia. The silver was first 
brought us in large ingots which weighed several 
pounds each. Some of these were simple bars of 
metal, others were cup-shaped ingots called “shoes,” 
because they looked vaguely like shoes. Cavaliere 
said that in some Chinese provinces these silver bars 
and shoes were the only medium of exchange, as 
there was no provincial currency, and no national 
currency at the present time. The first ingots brought 
were too large so at our request they were taken 
back and re-cast into smaller ones which would be 
more usable. We asked Mr. Cavaliere whether the 
melters did not frequently incorporate lead or some 
other metal in their ingots, and he said that it had 
been done but that usually the larger shop keepers 
put their chop or seal on each one, and gave it a sort 
of guarantee. He also said that traders became 
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expert in detecting any impurity in the silver. With 
the lumps of bullion, we purchased a little scale to 
use for weighing the silver as needed. It was a 
crude affair but the only sort obtainable in Urumchi. 

Mr. Cavaliere was the Chinese Postal Commis- 
sioner for Sin Kiang and he told us something about 
the operation of his department. About twenty 
years ago there was no Chinese Postal Department, 
though the Customs had a service of sorts for their 
own use. At the present time there are about a 
hundred and fifty Europeans of various nationalities 
in the service. First class mail for Peking is sent 
from Urumchi via Siberia, but package mail travels 
overland and takes forty days to reach China. Even 
that seems excellent time when the distance is con- 
sidered, though of course the mail is relayed from 
point to point and travels night and day. Up to a 
couple of years before, a large part of the mail com- 
ing through Urumchi for transmission to China con- 
sisted of the horns of the saiga antelope, which the 
Chinese use in making medicine. As these were 
valued at about $150,00 (Chinese) per pair, the mail 
carriers were held up and robbed so frequently that 
the department had finally to refuse to take them. 

Besides the radio station at Urumchi which com- 
municates with Mukden and Kashgar, there is a 
telegraph wire which runs overland across the desert 
to Peking, with another line southward to Kashgar. 
Much of the time, however, this land wire is out of 
commission and messages to Peking take weeks to 
reach their destination. As we rode along beside 
the wire during different parts of our journey, it was 
quite easy to see why the interruptions of service 
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were so frequent: fully half of the insulators were 
broken from the poles and where they were lacking, 
the wire was either nailed or tied to the pole. In 
fact it was difficult to see how any service at all 
was maintained over some sections of the line. 

Our last day or two at Urumchi we spent in com- 
pleting the bu3dng and packing of supplies. We 
found German and Russian chocolate in shops in 
the Russian quarter, and tinned milk, American 
coffee, and tinned cherries in several Chinese shops. 
We had had a large caravan tent made at Kara Shar 
for use on the Mongolian plains, but found it neces- 
sary to have it altered in Urumdii. This tent was 
the sort used by Mongols travelling with caravans 
and was so arranged that a fire could be built in it. 
The material was a double thickness of coarse cotton 
cloth and jointed poles were carried as part of the 
fittings. We found it much better than our small 
“Whymper” tents when the cold weather really 
came on. 

For transport to Kuchengtze, Mr. Cavaliere’s serv- 
ants hired for us three telegas, or small four-wheeled 
carts. Each of these little vehicles was drawn by 
three horses and their drivers promised that the 
hundred and fifty miles could be made in three da}^. 
When we saw the little wagons, however, we very 
much doubted their arriving in the time specified, 
or at all, for that matter. They were most crudely 
constructed. Strings, wire, and leather thongs were 
used to hold vital parts of the vehicles together and 
they looked as though they would fall apart at the 
first big bump. In contrast to the eight-foot gauge 
of the arabas which we had previously used, the 
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little telegas had a gauge of three feet and their tiny 
wheels seemed too weak to withstand an even mod- 
erately slow journey. Everyone assured us, how- 
ever, that the telegas would carry our baggage with- 
out difficulty and were the usual vehicle for rapid 
travelling on the Dzimgarian plains. 

Before leaving, we went over to the Russian Con- 
sulate to say good-bye but foimd they had all gone 
off on a two-day shoot. On the way back, we met 
a mounted Kirghiz who carried on his right arm a 
huge golden eagle. The man had a heavy, leather 
gauntlet which covered his arm nearly to the elbow 
and on this the bird was perched, while the rider 
rested his arm on a forked stick braced against the 
saddle. A long, coiled leather thong was attached 
to the bird’s legs and a closely fitted leather hood 
covered its head and eyes. This the Kirghiz slipped 
off for us and the eagle, when unhooded, seemed 
quite tame and contented. We had seen golden 
eagles in captivity at several places in the Tekkes 
but this bird was the first we had seen carried about. 
Kirghiz and Kalmuks use these big birds for falcon- 
ing. The quarry is usually such small animals as 
hares and yoimg gazelle, though we were told that 
ev«i full grown gazelle were sometimes brought down 
by them. Among the Kirghiz, falconing might be 
termed a major sport, with various kinds of hawks 
used even more extensively than eagles. 

Mr. Cavaliere had been most hospitable and we 
had genuinely liked him, so it was with very sincere 
regret that we finally said good-bye to him as we left 
Urumchi. Our man, Mohamed, accompanied us as 
usual, and our three horses, rested from their long 
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journey, moved along easily and rapidly. The tele- 
gas bounced over the rocks and ruts and the horses 
going at a fast trot, kept pace with us. It was a 
new experience to have to keep moving so that our 
baggage train could travel as fast as it liked. It 
was interesting to find these telegas operating in 
the same country as the great eight-foot-wide arabas. 
The road to Kuchengtze skirts the northern slopes 
of the Bogdo Ola and is fairly level. There are com- 
paratively few rocks in the soil, so that the little 
carts, though they seemed inadequate, were able to 
move easily inside the wide tracks of the arabas. 

We left Urumchi late in the afternoon and had a 
rather weird ride in the dark. One town wall, which 
extended for fully a quarter of a mile along the road, 
loomed out of the darkness and gave a striking effect 
against the dim grayness of a cloudy sky. We 
splashed through unseen streams, dragged otu* horses 
to their feet when they stiunbled, and though wet 
much of the time with a drizzling rain, made fair 
time for fifteen miles to Kumuti. 

About twenty-five miles beyond Kumuti we passed 
through an area of trees and cultivation which ex- 
tended for several miles on each side of the road. 
Along the road were mud-walled farm buildings amid 
fields of wheat and Kaffir com which were irrigated 
by little streams led down from the mountains, 
some ten miles to the south. Towering whitely 
against the sky were the snow-peaks of the Bogdo 
Ola. This range extended practically all the dis- 
tance to Kuchengtze. 

We passed numerous ruins of farm buildings, and 
in places, fair sized villages seemed to have been 
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depopulated. These abandoned farms and villages 
were a noticeable feature of the whole journey to 
Kuchengtze and dated, we understood, from the 
rebellion of 1865 and the rule of Yakub Beg. 

The farms along this northern road were mostly 
occupied by Chinese colonists, who were excellent 
gardeners and raised fine looking crops of vegetables 
and grain. Potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, cab- 
bages, and many other vegetables seemed to grow 
well, while the fields of wheat and com were densely 
green. 

The farmers of Dztmgaria are almost entirely Tun- 
gans, Chinese Mohammedans from Kansu and neigh- 
boring provinces of western China. Tungans, or 
Dongans, as the name is also written, are believed 
to be remnants of the old Turkic Uigur tribe who 
became China-ized. Mohammedan tribes from East- 
ern Turkestan accompanied Jenghis Khan to China, 
and of these, the Tungans remained in China and 
adopted Chinese dress and customs, though they re- 
tained their Mohammedanism. Inter-marriage with 
Chinese has given the Ttmgans marked Chinese facial 
characteristics, though usually they can be distin- 
guished from the true Celestial. There are numbers 
of Tungans in Urumchi, Kuchengtze, and in Kara 
Shar. In some cases they hold Government posts. 

We passed but a few small flocks of sheep and 
goats and saw no great number of cattle. Beyond 
the cultivated areas stretched a desert plain, with 
practically no bird or wild animal life, but immedi- 
ately we reached an oasis of trees and vegetation, 
hundreds of pigeons, crows, magpies, and starlings 
were seen along the road and in the fields. There 
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were almost no burrows of any small animals, pos- 
sibly due to the heavy impregnation of alkali in the 
soil. This alkali was so thick that in places it looked 
like a light fall of snow. Alkali soil seemed to be 
general almost all over Sin Kiang. 

The potai, with which we had become familiar 
in Kashgaria, was not used as a measure of distance 
in Dzungaria. There we found that the Chinese ti 
was the unit and a ll, in Sin Kiang, is three miles. 

At Fu-Kang, ninety U from Kumuti, we spent the 
afternoon resting in a little serai. The usual crowd 
of Tungans, Chinese, and Chantos constantly came 
to the door of our room, where they completely 
blocked out air and light. Some even came inside 
to stare, make remarks, and finger our clothing and 
equipment. After several hours of this we had 
enough and pi;ished several of them out of the room. 
Later, while writing, I sensed that two more had 
entered, so without noticing who they were, I rather 
roughly pushed them forth. A glorious verbal row 
immediately started and it developed that I had 
ejected the local Chief of Police, who had come to 
see who and what we were. It seemed that we 
should have sent our red Chinese cards to the 
shingan, or town magistrate, but before correcting 
our social error, I had Mohamed explain to the 
policeman that that room was ours and that we were 
fed up with people continually barging in on us. I 
doubted that he imderstood or was in the least molli- 
fied, but cared considerably less than nothing whether 
he did or was. Anyhow, he went away after a 
further loud oration and we settled down, as we 
supposed, to sleep. 
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But about ten o’clock, a messenger arrived to say 
that the shingan wanted to see our passports, et 
cetera. That made me thoroughly peevish, as they 
were in my yakdan deep in one of the carts. It had 
to be done, however, so Mohamed and I routed out 
the telega men and finally got the yakdan. By then 
I was so angry that I decided to go on up to the 
shingan' s yamen with the passports, so that I could 
make it quite plain to him what I thought of the 
whole affair. I took along my spotlight and had 
great fun shining it in the eyes of all the natives I 
met. The yamen was just inside the walled town 
and was much like those of the various ambans we 
had called upon. At first the two guides seemed 
to expect me to squeeze through a narrow opening 
between two big doors leading into the courtyard, 
but I refused and at last they got the doorkeeper 
who unlocked the chain. Then they tried to lead 
me into a small office but I refused to produce the 
papers until led to the shingan himself. So they 
lighted up his rooms and finally took me to him. 
He was a middle aged Chinese who seemed prepared 
to be nice and apologized at considerable length for 
troubling me. He said that he had not heard we 
were coming nor had he heard of our arrival until 
evening; that had he heard earlier he would have 
called on us, as he was required to see our passports 
and report our passing to the Taotai. When he had 
finished his explanation, I asked if he were satis- 
fied, folded up my papers, shook his hand, and 
departed. 

We had been told in Urumchi it was unnecessary 
for us to take an escort or an orderly on the journey 
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to Kuchengtze, so had not asked to be accompanied. 
However, incidents such as these proved that some- 
one with authority would have been useful. 

The next stage of fifty-four miles was easily negoti- 
able, for the country was flat and the road rather 
good. We passed one Chinese official in a Russian 
travelling carriage, accompanied by an escort of 
three rather snappy soldiers. The party was travel- 
ling at a fast trot and turned out for no one; even 
the heavy arabas gave them right of way. There 
were also numbers of small ox-carts loaded with grain. 
These carts were very crudety made. Oval-shaped 
basket bodies held the grain and were supported on 
heavy wooden shafts resting on an axle which re- 
volved with the wheels. Depending from a front 
cross-member, which connected the shafts, was a 
hinged wooden rod which allowed the carts to be 
parked in an upright position and when dragging 
imdemeath, acted as a sprag and prevented the bul- 
locks from backing down hill with the heavy, easily- 
spilled load. The carts travelled in convoys of fifty 
or more, and seemed to be a common vehicle through- 
out that section. 

For several days before our start from Urumchi, 
low clouds had hidden the Bogdo Ola and it was not 
until the second day out that the sky cleared so that 
we could clearly see the mountains. On our last 
morning there was a beautiful sunrise and the peaks, 
covered with fresh snow, were gloriously tinted. It 
was one of the few fine sunrises we had serai since 
leaving the Himalaya. There were several peaks 
near Urumchi whidi showed large fields of perpetual 
snow, though the eastern portion of the range seemed 
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to have but a light covering. We noticed that the 
first foot-hills, though higher than the valleys be- 
tween them and the main range, were without snow, 
while the valleys beyond were white. The explana- 
tion seemed to be that the warm air from the desert, 
circulating about the foothills, prevented the early 
autumn snows from lying on them. Through glasses 
we saw heavy forests of conifers on many of the 
distant mountains, and our men told us that the 
wooded tracts were nearly continuous along the 
northern slopes. 

As the sunrise became more vivid we constantly 
stopped to gaze at the beautiful panorama. Between 
us and the hills spread many miles of fields, broken 
here and there by clusters of trees. Some of the 
foliage had turned to the brilliant shades of autumn, 
while other trees were still bright green. As the 
sun became stronger on the mountains, each deep 
gully was in heavy blue shadow and made even 
stronger contrasts with the clear cut peaks above. 
A great flock of geese rose from the flats and circled 
about with loud honkings, while the sun on their 
light wings and bodies tinted them red and pink 
against the sky. There were so many geese that at 
first we did not realize what they were and thought 
them the ever-present crows. When, however, they 
at last took their formation and headed westward, 
we were certain of their identity. With the bells 
of our telegas jingling as the carts wound back and 
forth and swayed from side to side ahead, with the 
sunlight tinting in many colors the dust-clouds they 
raised, with the geese circling above, and with the 
magnificent Bogdo Ola seen through the trees, we 
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made our way optimistically on, unconscious of the 
difficulties that lay ahead. 

Toward Kuchengtze we again saw a few yurts and 
many herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses on 
the plains. The Kirghiz were now wearing their 
winter garb: goatskin trousers, heavy goatskin coats, 
and peculiar, conical, hooded caps with long neck 
and ear pieces. Since the weather was not cold, 
they left the ear pieces of the caps flapping and these 
gave the riders a peculiarly wild appearance. 

To reach Kuchengtze the road circles around to 
the north of a spur of the Bogdo Ola. The town 
lies on a flat, and its battlemented wall can be seen 
for some distance before the first houses are reached. 
We arrived at Kuchengtze at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, after making the hundred and fifty-six 
miles from Urumchi in just three days, or an average 
of fifty-two miles a day. The weird little carts had 
done exactly what their drivers had said they would, 
and still somehow, they held together. 

Kuchengtze, or Guchen, as it is usually written 
in English, may be termed the "port” of Urumchi, 
for it is the actual end of the caravan route between 
China and Dzimgaria. Here, the caravans strike 
their first large city after the long trek across the 
Gobi Desert. Goo^ brought by them are unloaded 
in Kuchengtze and distributed to other caravans for 
transport to Urumchi and beyond. Eastbound cara- 
vans also start from Kuchengtze, and the bazaars 
cater especially to them. Heavy garments of sheep- 
skin, goat-skin, and quilted cotton are displayed in 
the shops, and various artides used by the camel- 
men are made and sold in the dty. There are 
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several Chinese companies which do a regular busi- 
ness of forwarding goods by caravan to China. One 
or two of these are branches of houses in Tientsin, 
and will undertake to deliver consignments to any 
part of China. For nearly two years before our 
arrival in Kuchengtze, however, the Kansu route 
had been practically imused, for various Chinese 
armies operating near the eastern end had made 
travel unsafe. We were told that there had been 
no caravans from China for over a year. 

Cavaliere had given us a letter to a Russian named 
Rossoff, who managed the Kuchengtze warehouse 
of the Russo-Asiatic Bank. Inquiries along the 
streets gave us the direction, so we clattered through 
the bazaars while all business was suspended to watch 
our passing. Alongside many of the streets ran ir- 
rigation ditches, entirely covered with layers of 
brush, matting, and earth, except for holes at inter- 
vals where the people could dip out water. The 
ditches were open as they passed through gardens, 
which they supplied with water. Drinking water, 
taken mostly from cleaner channels outside the city, 
was peddled about on donkeys. 

Rossoff, we foimd, could speak a little English and 
greatly prided himself on it. He readily agreed to 
let us camp in his garden. While we were making 
camp, a petty Chinese official arrived to inquire who 
we were, where we came from, and where we were 
going. Through Rossoff, and his Chanto interpreter, 
we identified ourselves and showed the man our 
passports and credentials. Then he demanded to 
see the contents of our boxes. This seemed a bit 
of unnecessary officiousness so we asked our Russian 
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friend to tell him that we would not open our kit 
for his inspection but would call on the Magistrate 
and explain next day. Rossoff became quite fright- 
ened and begged us not to stand too strongly on our 
rights, as he might get into trouble because of our 
refusal. Since we were, technically at least, his 
guests, we desisted and prepared for an extended 
examination with not very good grace. But the 
little show of anger had calmed the Chinese inspector 
and he departed without bothering us further. 

We were at a loss to understand Rossoff’s fear of 
the Chinese until he told us that he was a “white” 
Russian and had not acknowledged the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, so had not even the doubtful representation 
of the Consul at Urumchi. But as he said, even 
had he been represented by the Consul, the lack of 
extra-territoriality of the Russians would make him 
entirely subject to Chinese law. In other words, in 
that far part of the world, should the local magis- 
trate see fit to fine or imprison him for any real or 
fancied reason, he would have no recourse. That 
his fears were not groundless, he proved by several 
instances whidi had occured to Russians in Sin 
Kiang. 

After learning the facts we could quite understand 
our host’s position and desire not to affront the local 
authorities. He told us that he had passed through 
some bad times during the Russian Revolution and 
though he had been a Vice-Consul under the old 
regime and was evidently a man of considerable edu- 
cation, he was in sudi a pitiably nervous condition 
that we found him of little service during our 
subsequent dealings with tlie atnban. 
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The following morning we rode to the yamen of 
the antban accompanied by Mr. Rossoff and his 
interpreter. Although our Russian friend said that 
it was unnecessary to take Mohamed, we took him 
along because he spoke a certain amount of Chinese. 
We had found Rossoff apt to give an inaccurate 
interpretation, so it seemed best to have Mohamed 
to check the conversation. When we arrived at the 
yamen our cards were sent in and soon afterward a 
servant beckoned us to enter a small gate at the 
side. This, however, we refused to do. 

Rossoff begged us to pocket our pride and go in 
by the small door, which he said was the one he 
always had to use. But we were determined to see 
the affair to a finish, though it was fully half an hour 
before the Chinese finally decided that we rated the 
main entrance. By that time Clark and I were 
thoroughly angry and our companion was nearly in 
tears. 

When, at last, the large doors were opened for us 
Rossoff was in such a state that he proved quite 
useless as an interpreter. Through Mohamed, how- 
ever, we managed to make ourselves tmderstood, and 
as soon as the amban had seen our credentials he 
assured us that he would do everything he could to 
find camels for our onward journey. He said that 
the delay in admitting us had been caused by a 
mistake in reading the names on our cards. It was 
a rather lame excuse but we let it go. The letter 
from the taotai at Urumchi had been received, we 
learned, but the amban had thought it best to await 
our arrival before doing anything in regard to our 
caravan. At our request, however, he detailed two 
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of his staff who were to endeavor to find camels 
for us. 

After leaving the yamen we rode to several of the 
caravan agencies, but in each case were unable to 
obtain camels. The Chinese managers at first were 
interested, but as soon as they learned that we wished 
to cross Mongolia they said there were no camels 
available. Unable to do anything by ourselves we 
had to fall back upon the men detailed by the 
amban, and wait, as patiently as we could, for them 
to produce a caravan. 

Several days were spent in hopeless waiting for 
news of available camels; we even tried to buy them, 
but found that there were no good ones to be had. 
The two men from the yamen came each day to 
report that camels would be found “tomorrow,” but 
that was as near as the animals ever came to arriv- 
ing. It seemed as though we were against a wall 
and could not possibly get away to make the crossing 
of Mongolia. There was nothing that we could do 
to help ourselves, either, and though we tried every 
means, we made no progress. 

At last Mohamed, who had been making inquiries 
of his own, brought a Chanto who, he said, had camels 
and caravan equipment which he would rent for the 
journey. We questioned this chap and learned that 
he had thirty camels which we could hire for the trip 
to Urga at a price which was equivalent to the full 
value of the camels. For this amount, however, he 
included camel saddles, the services of himself and 
five men with their food and camp outfit, and a 
certain amount of forage for the camels. We looked 
over his camels, and as they seemed to average well, 
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we hired Omar Achun Bai and his caravan for our 
onward journey. He produced a man who was said 
to speak Mongolian and to know the route. Although 
we had no way of checking the knowledge of this 
individual, he was the only one available to act as 
guide and interpreter, so we took him on. 

By the time we had completed arrangements for 
the camels it was after the middle of October and 
cold weather was due almost any day. Estimates 
of the time necessary for the twelve hundred mile 
journey to Urga varied from forty days to seventy 
days. No one seemed to know how long it would 
actvially take. There was no doubt, however, that 
we would find bitterly cold weather for a good por- 
tion of the trip, so we bought heavy clothes for otu:- 
selves and Mohamed. These consisted of long heavy 
goatskin coats, felt boots, and huge dogskin helmets 
which came down around necks and faces. Our 
Kara Shar horses were to go with us, so for these we 
purchased com and barley, since they would find no 
grazing on the barren plains of Mongolia. 

We were told that by feeding grain to the camels 
it would be possible to travel without stops to allow 
them to rest and graze, so several loads of grain were 
taken. Actually, however, this information proved 
inaccurate, and we found it necessary to stop every 
two or three days to rest the animals. As the 
Asiatic, or Bactrian, camel is a cold weather animal 
and travels best at night, we followed the suggestion 
of our Chinese friends and ordered constmcted two 
boxes in which we could ride. These contrivances, 
known in Chanto as johs, were wooden frames cov- 
ered with felt. They looked rather like dog houses. 
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One was slung on each side of a camel and in them 
we were to coil up at night. The idea seemed 
reasonable enough, for we hoped to make long 
marches and the use of these johs would enable us 
to obtain some sleep. As a matter of fact, however, 
when the cold weather came on we found it impos- 
sible to keep warm in them. Furthermore, the un- 
usual motion was very unpleasant; the first time we 
tried them both Clark and I became thoroughly 
seasick. 

The amban gave us a little flag which was to be 
carried on the leading camel. This indicated that 
we had the official sanction of the Government, and 
was to prevent our being questioned or molested 
while in Chinese territory. When we went to the 
yamen to get the flag, a small brass casket, wrapped 
in yellow silk, was brought into the room by one 
of the officials. The amban gave a man a key to 
the casket and from it a large seal and a pad of 
peculiar red ink were taken. This was the official 
chop of the amban, and when stamped over the 
Chinese characters on our flag, made the latter 
official. 

When we questioned our guide concerning his 
knowledge of routes to Urga, he said that the short 
route directly across the Gobi was infested by thieves 
and robbers for part of the way at least and in- 
timated that these individuals were accustomed to 
shoot first and rob afterwards. Though we were not 
greatly impressed with this danger, it appeared that 
he did not know the short road well but did know 
another slightly longer one, which led north toward 
Ulyasutai. On this route, also, according to the 
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gviide and Achun, the caravan hashi, there was a 
chance that we might find the saiga antelope, one 
of the chief objects of our Mongolian venture. They 
were said to range at one place near the route, so 
we hoped to have time to locate them and collect 
a few specimens. This information served to hearten 
us after our delays, and gave us an added incentive 
to begin the journey. 



CHAPTER XI 


CAPTURED BY THE MONGOLS OF THE DESERT 

A RRANGEMENTS were at last completed and 
** on the morning of October twenty-third we 
were ready to leave Kuchengtze for our long caravan 
journey into Mongolia. Two yayins, or orderlies, 
were sent by the amban to accompany us for the 
first stage. They were wild-looking individuals, who 
made themselves quite at home about our fire. One 
of them spread a coat on the grass, lighted a little 
opium lamp, cooked his pill and proceeded to “hit 
the pipe” long and hard. Although we knew that 
opium was smoked in Sin Kiang, it was the first time 
we had actually seen it done. 

With our little official flag fluttering above the 
leading camel and our two johs slung on either side 
of the second, we wound through the streets of 
Kuchengtze and passed through the city wall onto 
the plain. The thirty camels were in units of ten, 
with a little red-haired Chanto leading the first sec- 
tion from the back of a very diminutive donkey. 
A fat little horse led the second section, while the 
third was led by another donkey. 

The caravan bashi*s two dogs ran a gauntlet of 
curses from all the dogs along the streets. One 
camel carried two large wooden water casks, a cus- 

*75 
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tomary item of equipment for desert travel in Central 
Asia. Nearly every camel had a bell of some sort, 
each with a different tone. The deep sonorous booms 
of one big bell made an undertone for the lighter 
notes of the numerous smaller ones, and the whole 
blended into mellow harmony as the camels stepped 
majestically along. 

For the first few miles the road crossed a prairie 
of yellow grass, but when this ended we were on a 
tremendous plain, a veritable desert which extended 
south to the mountains twenty miles away, and 
northward as far as we could see. During the whole 
first day out we passed not a single tree or bush, 
though the ruins of many old buildings and the re- 
mains of irrigation ditches here and there showed 
that at one time there must have been a considerable 
cultivation and population. 

Our first march was to be twenty-five miles to a 
small town called Chitai, and for this stage we were 
on the main caravan road. The first plan had been 
to continue to Barkul, but after leaving Urumchi the 
guide decided to leave the main road at Chitai and, 
in order to shorten the distance, strike northeast 
across the Dzungarian plains toward the Altai Moun- 
tains. I had tried to learn the names of points along 
our route beyond Ulyasutai, but our guide’s informa- 
tion seemed very vague. All the places he knew 
were between Kuchengtze and Ulyasutai, the first 
half of the journey; he said we were to go north 
toward Ulyasutai and turn east just before reaching 
there. All that we knew definitely was that it was 
winter, that we were about to cross some twelve 
htmdred miles of desert, broken by a great mountain 
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range, that we would pass but few habitations and 
fewer towns, and that we had no permits to enter 
Mongolia. In other words, though prepared as well 
as possible, we were really pushing off into the un- 
known and were trusting largely to fortune. 

In the light of later knowledge, it came home to 
us that the country was one in which judgment and 
due caution must be used. For though it is quite 
feasible to travel with a proper outfit unless one 
should meet with hostility from the natives, it would 
be very easy to make a false step which might have 
serious consequences. A lost trail with a blizzard 
raging for days when the cold had become really 
severe, might lead to a loss of horses, donkeys, and 
possibly camels, and necessitate the abandonment 
of a considerable portion of equipment and stores, 
if nothing worse. Aside from any unfriendly atti- 
tude of the Mongols, a winter journey into the 
deserts of outer Mongolia is a bleak, cheerless affair 
and not to be lightly undertaken. We were more 
and more forcibly impressed with this as we pro- 
ceeded further into the country. 

Since we would pass no more towns, the caravan 
hashi decided to halt half a day at Chitai to buy 
additional camel fodder. When the caravan ar- 
rived, the men unloaded an ingenious and effective 
shelter for cold weather travel. Roughly, it was the 
top of a yurt without the sides. Into the center ring 
of a small yurt, they inserted straight poles, which 
formed a conical framework about eighteen feet in 
diameter at the bottom and about twelve feet high 
in the center. The poles were spaced and tied by 
ropes, and numdahs were wound around the outside 
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as on a yurt. It was so far superior to our own 
caravan tent that we wished we had known about it 
before leaving Kuchengtze. 

It was well after dark when we arrived at Chitai 
and as the evening was still and beautiful, Clark and 
I considered dispensing with our tent for the night. 
But deep dust lay thickly about the camp site, so 
we put up the tent to protect our kit from any 
vagrant breeze which might come along. 

The air was so still and cloudless — ^and we were 
so sleepy — ^that we did not take great pains to see 
that the tent was especially anchored; as soon as we 
coidd get a bite to eat and unroll our sleeping robes, 
we crawled into them, looking forward to a comfort- 
able night’s rest. I had just begun to doze when 
a distant roar awakened me. Before its meaning 
dawned, a gale which approached the velocity of a 
hurricane struck us. The wind brought a cloud of 
dust which was so thick that we could scarcely 
breathe. The tent, rather loosely pegged, began to 
go. Clark and I desperately jumped for the poles 
and managed to save the situation for the moment. 
We struggled into a few clothes, as opportunity per- 
mitted, while the air became more and more opaque 
with the dense, fine dust. I tried to tighten the 
windward side but foimd it impossible to do any- 
thing in the gale. Fortunately, Mohamed’s little 
tent was well anchored with its back to the wind, 
so we called him to our assistance and the three of 
us struggled for fully two hours to keep the tent 
from going skyward. Two supported the bellying 
windward side with bent backs, while the third man 
gave fun attention to keeping the poles from slipping 
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away entirely. At times it seemed as though we 
must lose, for sudden gusts made it almost impossible 
to support the weight of the exposed side. Beds, 
guns, cameras, everything, were thoroughly filled 
with dust, while our eyes, ears, noses, and mouths 
were choked. 

The camel men seemed fairly snug in their little 
yurt, as they had earlier in the night piled bags of 
grain around the bottom, so we called a couple of 
them to help us move heavy boxes to the windward 
side of the tent. These more firmly anchored the 
bottom, and long ropes, passed around the project- 
ing ends of the ridge-pole and securely anchored to 
other boxes and bags, relieved the strain and al- 
lowed us to cease supporting the still wildly flapping 
tent. During the storm om horses stampeded, but 
the camels seemed just to bow their heads and take 
the gale. Sometime before daylight the wind less- 
ened and it began to snow. 

When morning came we found ever3d;hing in a 
beautiful mess. The whole camp was deep in dust. 
Dust had been driven into bags and boxes of our 
kit in an almost unbelievable manner. Clark and 
I spent much of the morning cleaning out beds, 
cameras and guns, though we made poor headway. 
It was the work of days and had to be done as we 
found time along the trail. 

Except for the first hour or two beyond Chitai, 
where we passed through scattered cultivation, our 
way led for all of the march across a desert plain, 
cut by occasional shallow gullies. The wind storm 
and the buying of camel fodder had delayed the 
start until late in the afternoon, and the caravan 
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bashi said that we would have to travel most of the 
night. Clark and I, therefore, thought that it would 
be a good opportunity to try out the johs. After 
darkness fell, we halted the caravan, wrapped our- 
selves in our big goat-skin coats and climbed into 
the little houses slung on each side of the second 
camel. The johs, we found, were too short to allow 
us to be comfortable in any position, and the com- 
bination roll and pitch of the camel’s stride was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant. In a couple of hours we had 
to stop the outfit and descend with a pure case of 
seasickness. It had grown cold before we left the 
johs, and because we had been so wedged into the 
beastly little houses that we could barely move, we 
had become thoroughly chilled. Altogether the ex- 
periment was distinctly not a success. 

About ten o’clock the guide lost his bearings and 
headed almost exactly back toward our starting 
point. The fellow was half asleep on his horse and 
when awakened, admitted he could locate no land- 
marks imtil daylight. Though we had made but 
fifteen miles, we decided to camp on a patch of short 
dry grass, for there was little hope of making prog- 
ress in the darkness. 

The next morning we awoke to find that it had 
snowed nearly all night and that our beds and kit 
were thoroughly covered. The snow had blotted out 
any signs of a trail which might have been near. 
Forttmately, however, a Kazak rider came along and 
offered to lead us to the trail from which our guide 
had wandered while asleep. It proved to be about 
a mile east of camp. 

The country was a perfect desert. Several groups 
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of riders were seen at a distance but of human habita- 
tions there were no signs. There was a trail of sorts, 
but it was very dim and when darkness came on, 
our guide promptly lost it again. After dark, drifting 
clouds allowed a few stars to show now and then, 
though none were visible long enough to help greatly 
as guides. We tried to follow an easterly course and 
I was able to use a luminous compass for checking 
the direction with excellent results. We came finally 
to an area of scattered woody bushes and near a 
patch of these we made camp, with melted snow our 
only water supply. The shrubs made a fair blaze 
once they were kindled, though they were difficult 
to ignite. It was three o’clock in the morning before 
camp was made and we had finished our rather 
sketchy supper of cold meat, bread, and coffee. By 
that time the temperature was down to 10® — a still, 
clear, cold night. 

We estimated that we had come twenty-seven miles 
during the march of about eleven hours, most of it 
after dark. It was noticeable that as soon as night 
fell and the air became diill, the camels increased 
their stride and stepped along at a full two and one- 
half mile an hour gait, though they seldom travelled 
faster than two miles an hour during daylight. 

Achun Bai, the caravan hashi, told us that it was 
customary for caravans to start late in the day and 
travel mostly by night to cover the necessary dis- 
tance. This, he said, was because the camels, which 
could not be fed entirely on grain, would not graze 
in the dark, so had to be loosed at dawn for several 
hours. The men themselves dozed and slept on 
their donkeys and ponies while travelling. 
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Some five miles beyond our camp on the plain, we 
came upon a well amid a small patch of grass hum- 
mocks. Shallow tanks of earth had been built up 
about the shaft and into these, water from the well 
was dipped for the camels. The water-level was 
only about six feet below the surface. Two large 
caravans were camped nearby while their camels 
were indulging in an evidently welcome drink. The 
place seemed to be a regular stop, for trails radiated 
in every direction. We, however, halted only long 
enough to fill our water-casks, for it was a long way 
to Urga and cold weather warned us that winter was 
not far off. 

During the march of about thirty miles we stopped 
at some low woody bushes and collected bunches of 
twigs for fuel so that, with our water casks, we would 
be independent of fuel and water. The camp that 
night was simply a level spot on an open plain where 
a sparse growth of grass gave grazing for the camels. 
Again we had a rather hasty supper of cold tinned 
beans and coffee, and rolled in at two-thirty in the 
morning. 

During the night the sky cleared and when we 
awoke, it was a perfect morning, clear and not too 
cold. Behind us the Thian Shan with its fresh coat 
of snow, was tinted lovely pearly shades, while away 
back near Urumchi, fully a hundred miles from us, 
the Bogdo peaks showed clearly and appeared much 
closer than they really were. 

While working about camp before the start, we 
discovered a lone gazelle out on the plain. It paid 
little attention to our camp or to the camels, which 
were grazing not far from it. I managed to walk to 



within about two hundred yards of tip animal, which 
looked up now and then but continued to feed each 
time I stopped. When I fired, it jimiped and ran 
rapidly away. I had seen a splashjof dust between 
the animal and me and knew that 1 had undershot. 
The gazelle soon lay down as thougn wounded, how- 
ever, and when we went out a Iptle later it was 
dead. An examination showed no pullet wound, but 
when we skinned the animal, bruises showed that 
a piece of rock had hit it in the tlffoat. I had fired 
from a prone position, and we idecided that my 
bullet had struck a rock and haq driven fragments 
of it forward with sufficient force {to kill the animal. 

It was a young male and diffeml noticeably from 
the specimens obtained south o^ the Thian Shan. 
From its indistinct face markings, conformation of 
skull, and the locality, we decidfed that it belonged 
to the typical race of the goit^ed gazelle (Gazella 
siibgutturosd), of which the Yarkand gazelle is a 
variant. I 

Later that day we saw sever^ other small bands 
and were able to collect two does for the Museum’s 
study series. One band alloyed us to walk our 
horses to within a hundred and fifty yards before 
they took flight. All were noyceably less wild than 
the gazelle south of the motmt^s, doubtless because 
they were seldom disturbed in that uninhabited dis- 
trict. We saw numbers of gpzelle during the first 
portion of our caravan journey and later in the Mon- 
golian Altai on our way to Kobdo. Beyond Kobdo 
they were especially plentiful in the mountains just 
southeast of the Siberian bonier, though these latter 
were probably the Mongolian gazelle. 
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The range oi the goitered gazelle {GazeUa sttbgut- 
turosa) extendsifrom Asia Minor through Dzungaria 
into the eastern Gobi Desert. Unlike the Mon- 
golian gazelle (Gazelle gutturosa) which is a grassland 
animal, the goi^red gazelle frequents desert tracts. 
Though we sotietimes saw them in grassy areas, 
they were more o|ten seen on barren sais where almost 
no vegetation appeared. On the back, their color 
was a light fawn which shaded into white on the legs 
and underbody. 'Except for the first young buck, 
all the gazelle th^ dame under our observation were 
females and it was noticeable that they carried no 
horns. 

That evening the guide again lost the trail among 
some low hills, so for a time Clark and I led. But 
among this area of hills and sand hummocks the 
tr^ could not be followed, so we camped on the 
plain with no fuel except a tiny sage-like growth. 
There was no snow at that point, but fortunately 
the men had packed a bagful at the last drifts so we 
had a little water with which to make coffee. The 
desert there was of hard-packed dust and fine sand, 
overlaid with a smooth layer of small broken stones. 

Out on those plains where the “trails of men were 
dim and far apart,” any moving object was of interest. 
A rider was like a ship at sea, an object of scrutiny 
and speculation. Once we passed a Kirghiz mounted 
on a camel and leading a second one, and his fleece- 
lined coat and trousers, big boots, and conical fleece- 
lined cap with long ear flaps and neck piece, made 
him fit well into the desert picture. 

During the day there were amazing mirages. At 
times it looked as though the whole country were 
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flooded; again, large lakes with wooded islands and 
hilly, forested shores appeared in the distance. The 
mirage made everything take on fantastic shapes. 
A gazelle looked at times like a camel or even a 
giraffe, while the infrequent low bushes were magni- 
fied to the size of trees. One mirage showed a 
beautiful lake, with islands, bays and wooded shores 
and a couple of boats with white sails. I had always 
been a bit skeptical of such phenomena, but this was 
plainly seen without straining the imagination. 

One afternoon we saw two animals trotting diag- 
onally away from our line of march. They were not 
gazelle nor dogs, though they travelled with low- 
hung heads as dogs might. It was improbable that 
foxes would be so far out on the plain, so we decided 
that they were wolves. They kept a steady gait 
now and then swinging heads around to look in our 
direction. As the sides toward us were in shadow 
we could not tell their color though they looked rather 
dark. 

Sometime after leaving one of our camps on the 
plains, we saw a band of fifteen gazelle about a mile 
away, and Mohamed asked me to shoot one for the 
caravan men. It was easy enough to approach 
within range and eis soon as the animal dropped, 
Mohamed dashed forward and made hallal by cut- 
ting the throat. This Mohammedan ceremony is 
supposed to be done while the animal is alive so that 
death will come by bleeding. Without hallal prop- 
erly made, no good Mohammedan may eat of the 
meat. In this case as in others, however, the an- 
imal was dead when the hallal was made, though 
the men seemed satisfied that the necessary propri- 
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eties had been observed and considered the meat 
quite fit for their use. We decided that Mohamed 
had probably not told them that the animal was 
dead, with the idea that what they did not know 
would not hiui; them. 

A region of low hills made an acceptable change 
from the continuous plain we had crossed for days, 
while a spring gave our camels a welcome variation 
from the snow with which they had been forced to 
slake their thirst. The spring was a mere seepage 
from the sand, but caravans had hollowed out a 
shallow pool which the flow kept partly filled with 
water. Mud brought out by the spring had built 
up a low broad cone to about six feet above the sur- 
rounding sand and in this the water sank so quickly 
that the damp area extended but a few feet on each 
side. We were able to obtain just enough of the 
unpleasant-looking liquid to fill our casks and water 
our animals. Around the spring, which our men 
said was called Kainar Bulak, were the tracks of 
many gazelle, and we heard that the wild horses of 
western Mongolia and Dzungaria {Eguus caballus 
prejevalskii) were sometimes seen by caravans ap- 
proaching the place. 

The next night found us again among hills, though 
for most of the march our way had led across a wide 
plain. Just after dark a sotmd of bells came from 
ahead and dim shapes of camels loomed out of the 
night. They proved to be a caravan of seventy- 
eight unladen camels bound west from Ulyasutai to 
Kuchengtze, so we knew that at least we were on the 
right route. 

Next morning a snow-storm acamapanied by a 
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biting wind made the labor of breaking camp doubly 
trying. The packing of frozen loads with frozen 
ropes on frozen camel saddles was bitterly cold work, 
but it was at last accomplished and the caravan 
strung out along the trail through the hills. For- 
tunately the gale was behind us, for the wind-driven 
snow would have been nearly unbearable to face. 
Even with the wind at our backs it was not a pleasant 
march. 

The valley gradually ascended to a low divide of 
about five thousand feet. Along the valley floor 
there were shrubs and bushes during the whole 
march, though signs of water were lacking. That 
wild sheep had frequented the valley at some time 
was shown by several old heads, one of which 
measured 49^". The horns formed an open spiral 
and were not nipped in at the bottom of the curl, 
as is t 3 q)ical of the Ovis ammon of the Altai. 

Another unpleasant start in a snowstorm with 
everything frozen tried the tempers of both natives 
and sahibs the next day, and it was aftemooin when 
the caravan finally took the trail. As usual, the 
first section was led by one of our two patient little 
donkeys which ambled quietly along with the lead 
rope of a camel tied to his saddle. These little 
beasts were truly remarkable. Clark likened the 
steady movement of their little legs to the quiet, 
business-like action of an electric motor. They never 
seemed tired, though sometimes, in addition to the 
weight of a man, they had to exert a considerable 
pull on the camel’s lead-rope. 

Usually camels have wooden pegs through their 
noses, and ropes fastened to one end of the pegs 
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axjt as halters. An interesting arrangement is what 
might be termed a “fuse” in each lead-rope, a light 
string which breaks before the strain becomes too 
severe on the animal’s nose-peg. The animals seemed 
to realize that there was such a breakable connec- 
tion, however, and took full advantage of the knowl- 
edge, with the result that frequent stops were neces- 
sary to repair broken “fuses.” Once the packs of 
two camels slipped and the animals gave an exhibi- 
tion of bucking that would have been the envy of any 
pack-horse. Their contortions were really wonder- 
ful, for a camel’s build does not lend itself to grace. 
It took some time to collect the scattered packs and 
quiet the greatly offended animals. 

During most of the day we crossed a plain which 
low clouds made appear endless, but late in the 
afternoon the clouds rose slightly and ahead we saw 
a range of high mountains extending far across our 
route. About ten o’clock that night we turned into 
the mountains and wound up a rocky valley to a 
camp-site in a small amphitheater, which showed un- 
mistakable evidences of having been used as a sheep 
camp. 

It was here that one of oiu: camel-men stole a 
horse and deserted in the middle of the night, head- 
ing back toward Kuchengtze. The next morning we 
groused about it and called him a quitter, but in the 
light of later events we decided that, undoubtedly, 
he was the one member of our party with really 
good sense. 

In the morning the caravan hashi and Mohamed 
came to me to say that we were entering Mongolia 
and that our silver should be packed in a single box 
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which we could take into our tent each night. We, 
however, decided that the silver was safer scattered 
about in various boxes of our stores and kit. I 
questioned the men and learned that they feared 
bandits and thieves. Further questioning brought 
out that the marauders came in bands of twenty or 
thirty by daylight and were quite ready to shoot on 
sight. I asked them more about the methods of 
Mongolian bandits, but they said that the bandits 
were not Mongols but Kazaks and that they were 
“very bad people.” The Mongols, they said, were 
‘ ‘ good people. ’ ’ Then I asked them when and where 
we might expect the bandits, but received the reply 
that on this road we would not be molested, for it 
was only on the short, direct southern route to Urga 
that they operated. We marvelled at the Oriental 
mind, for it seemed that they had been worried and 
had spent half an hour talking about something 
which might have occurred had we taken the other 
road. 

The Asiatic camel makes amazing and terrible 
sounds when being loaded or handled. He does not 
just bubble and snarl like his African brother, but 
groans, shrieks, and screams as though in mortal 
agony. Some of the sounds made by o\ir camels were 
like those of human beings in deep distress, awful 
shrieks of pain and fear, which if heard at night 
would bring a cold sweat to the hearer. They groan 
and scream at the least provocation, when being 
made to kneel or rise, when being packed or un- 
packed, and often if anyone merely comes near them. 
When uttering these imearthly sounds, they opai 
their wide mouths and display a pair of canine 
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teeth fully as large and wicked-looking as those of 
a lion. The camel-men seemed to pay little atten- 
tion to these terrifying open jaws. Personally, how- 
ever, I had a very healthy respect fgr the big fangs 
and gave a wide berth to any camel whidi opened 
its mouth at me. Every now and then when moving 
about the caravan, a shriek from just behind would 
make me jump for safety. I decided to adopt the 
slogan, “I’d walk a mile to get away from a camel.’’ 

On arrival at a point where we were to camp, the 
three sections of ten camels each were formed into 
parallel lines and the beasts made to kneel. Then 
packs were unloaded and a circular area to one side 
swept clean of snow. In this bare circle the thirty 
camels were picketed to ropes stretched along the 
gromid, and there they knelt all night. Their sleep- 
ing position was with necks stretched out in front 
and heads resting on the ground. By morning they 
were often so covered with snow that the compact 
mass looked like a huge drift. But they seemed not 
to mind the cold or snow, for the deep wool of the 
Bactrian camel is a wonderful protection. We had 
wondered at the heavy tufts of hair on the upper 
forelegs and were interested in the way that these 
large btmches acted as protection when the camels 
knelt. It seemed that while nature had played sev- 
eral jokes on the camel and had certainly not made 
him beautiful, in some ways he was well equipped 
for his sphere of activity. 

Above the old sheep camp in the amphitheater, the 
canyon gradually ascended and for the first few hours 
wound in a general northerly direction. Most of the 
rock was a hard dark green shale, though some of it 
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had a cleavage much like basalt. There were many 
pieces of quartz among the small broken fragments 
on the valley floor but we saw no quartz veins. 
We observed several flocks of hill partridge and 
noticed one wild sheep head and a horn which was 
either from a gazelle or a saiga antelope. Both 
Clark and I thought that it had probably belonged 
to the latter, as it differed somewhat from those of 
the gazelle we had seen. 

We crossed a low divide and descended to a rolling 
plain where again there were clusters of low thorny 
bushes. Once more our guide lost the trail and we 
steered by the stars until it seemed best to make 
camp on the plain and wait for daylight. Wood had 
been brought along from the last bushes, so with the 
snow we were able to have fuel and water. While 
on the march the camel men frequently dozed in 
their saddles, sometimes leaning over so far that we 
expected them to fall. During night rides, one fellow 
always slept draped over his donkey like a sack of 
meal, with an arm and a leg hanging down on each 
side almost to the ground. 

There were a few gazelle tracks in the snow and 
rabbit tracks were plentiful, but with those excep- 
tions there seemed to be almost no life on the plain. 
Birds were seldom seen, though we noticed one road- 
runner near Kainar Bulak spring. Altogether, it was 
a barren, lifeless country, where a traveller who be- 
came lost might very easily die of hunger and thirst 
without ever being found. For days we saw no 
signs of recent caravans or of people. Evidently 
there was little travel by our route and no inhab- 
itants in an area so bare even of sheep forage. 
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The hills we had crossed seemed an outlying ridge 
of the Altai, and our Russian map showed them rather 
loosely connected to the main mass somewhat east- 
ward of our route. The trail we were following was 
not shown on the map and was apparently a little 
used short cut to the main Barkul-Ulyasutai route. 
Otir Russian map was dated 1892, but in the main 
it seemed fairly accurate. We were able to plot our 
positions on it by taking prismatic bearings of our 
route and timing the fairly uniform rate of the 
caravan. 

As we progressed fiirther into Mongolia we began 
to notice a few more evidences of animal life. Dur- 
ing one march we saw a hare which looked as big as 
a jack rabbit. It was so large that at first we took 
it for a fox. Numerous tracks of small rodents 
showed on the snow, though we never saw the ani- 
mals themselves. Clark noticed a large wolf on a 
distant hill top, and once a flock of birds which 
looked like wild pigeons passed over us. 

During one march through a region of low hills, 
we saw a band of five wild sheep, all rams. As 
nearly as we could tell, the animals were dark gray 
on the body, with lighter faces and some white about 
the muzzle. We also got an impression of light gray 
on the underside of the neck and on the chest, though 
our glimpses of them were somewhat fleeting. The 
horns were not the closely nipped-in type of Ovis 
amnion but had a more wide open spiral, somewhat 
similar to those of Ovis poU. 

Cheerless as was much of the journey, our night 
marches were rather picturesque. Dim shapes of 
camels looming huge and grotesque against the snow 
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in the faint starlight, their bells clanging and boom- 
ing out of the darkness and the occasional shouts of 
the camel men, usually ending in a falsetto note, all 
had a dreamlike unreality. The making of camp 
on the snow, too, with ghostly shapes of kneeling 
camels all about, their unearthly groans and shrieks 
when approached, the numbing fingers with which 
we fumbled at pack ropes and tent, and finally, camp 
made, our beds unrolled and a tiny fire of brush going 
in the middle of our big tent, with the top of the 
men's yurt glowing redly nearby and a compact dark 
spot showing where the kneeling camels were parked 
for the night; these were all parts of a picture of 
Asia which we felt privileged to see and experience. 

And now comes the story of an experience of which 
neither Clark nor I are particularly proud. Con- 
trary to what seems to be the popular impression, 
most of those who go into distant and little known 
lands in the interests of science — ^those who explore 
unknown districts or who collect specimens in remote 
places — are not impelled primarily by a desire for 
“ adventure.” I do not mean that they do not enjoy 
pitting themselves against and overcoming the diffi- 
culties that they may come upon. I mean that their 
purpose, when they set out, is to procure their in- 
formation and their specimens with as little labor, as 
little danger, and as little “adventure” as is possible. 
I have heard a number of explorers say that if, by any 
chance, they have an “adventure” while they are 
in the field — if they find themselves facing a diffi- 
culty in which their lives and their work seem likely 
to be brought to an end — if they find themselves 
facing a situation that is dangerous and against 
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which they have not prepared themselves — ^then they 
have been guilty of a serious error. Should sudi 
conditions as these arise it is proof that they have 
been careless in making their plans and in working 
out the major details of their project. 

An expedition may not expect to find itself in any 
danger at all, but preparations should be made to 
cover every possible contingency, so that, should a 
danger arise, the expedition will have within itself — 
whether because of plans or equipment or both — 
that which will eliminate or overcome the difficulty. 

And now we found ourselves facing a dangerous 
situation in Mongolia — a. situation that we had re- 
alized might possibly arise but against which we had 
been unable to prepare. Roy Andrews had not been 
able to enter Mongolia as he had planned. We had 
talked of that possibility and had decided, in case it 
arose, to return the way we had come. Once at 
Kashgar, however, when we finally got definite word 
from Andrews, we decided that if we made our way 
across the desert we would probably be able to obtain 
results stifficiently valuable to warrant some risk in 
the attempt. We were no longer in a position to 
secme the permits necessary to reasonably safe travel 
across Mongolia, but we felt that our Russian visas 
and our other papers would probably be sufficient, 
and that for the rest we would take the necessary 
diance. It seemed to us that a situation had arisen 
which warranted the risk that we knew we ware 
taking. 

Just before starting one morning, the caravan bashi 
and guide suggested that we circle around a Mongol 
post ahead, as they feared the Mongols might con- 
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iiscate the grain and rice in the caravan and leave 
us no horse or camel feed and no grain and rice for 
the men. It seemed that the post, named Ji-ji-ho, 
was on the main trail, though there was another 
route which led towards Ulyasutai without passing 
Ji-ji-ho. We told the men, however, that it would 
be better to go by the post for it seemed unlikely 
that the Mongols wotild bother us, though they 
might possibly rob an all-native caravan. Besides 
we thought it good policy to stop at the first post, 
have our meager credentials examined and possibly 
obtain a soldier or two as an escort to a larger post 
beyond. We had no expectation of serious trouble 
with the Mongols, even though we had no permits 
to enter the country. 

That night’s march was long, but owing to the 
fact that the guide again lost the trail and circled 
about in the dark, we found ourselves when daylight 
dawned, not over ten miles from our previous camp. 
Everyone was so tired that a day’s halt was necessary 
to rest both animals and men. Another storm, 
which drove snow into our tent and covered the 
trail, again delayed the start until nearly noon, so 
that the day was well advanced when we approached 
the supposed vicinity of the Mongol post. The 
weather had grown colder during the last few days 
and each night the temperature went to about zero. 
The days, while not so cold as the nights, were always 
below freezing, and we knew that winter had arrived. 

Our idea was to go as far as the post and camp for 
the night while I showed our credentials to the 
officer in diarge and requested a guide for our on- 
ward journey; we had evray expectation of being 
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able to leave on the day following our arrival. The 
caravan bashi rode ahead to endeavor to locate the 
place, and shortly after dark we came upon him 
sitting on his horse and looking down a slope to the 
right. 

While we were questioning him, voices were heard 
bdow and three dark objects came up the hill. The 
first to approach was a wild-looking figure on horse- 
back, a bareheaded Mongol who began to shout in 
a gruff voice at our party. What he said we never 
learned, but his tone gave us a feeling that all was 
not as well as it might be. He rode around among 
the camels and looked carefully at the packs. Clark 
and I thought it time to show ourselves and tell 
him that we were white men on our way to Ulyasutai 
and that we wished to find the post. So we called 
our guide and instructed him to tell the Mongol 
who we were. Clark took out his spotlight and we 
flashed it on ourselves to show the Mongol that we 
were not natives. The fellow blinked in the light, 
then lighted a match and by its flickering rays 
scrutinized us closely. He was a repulsive-looking 
individual with a badly scarred face and we were 
beginning to wonder if we had not met some bandits 
instead of Mongol soldiers, when several more horse- 
men came from diffCTent directions. We had been 
well surrounded without being aware of it. In the 
starlight, I could see that the newcomers wore peaked- 
topped helmets such as were worn by the Russian 
soldiers in the Pamirs, and when a light was thrown 
on them, red Bolshevik stars showed on the fronts. 
All carried rifles slung ov«: their shoulders and rode 
active little Mongol ponies. Although they seaned 
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a wild, rough lot, the fact that they wore uniforms 
reassured us, and we felt catain that as soon as we 
got to the commanding officer and showed him who 
and what we were, everything would be all right. 
So we instructed our guide to tell them that we 
wished to go to the post with our whole caravan. 
They growled out some guttural reply which seemed 
to indicate that we were to turn down a steep slope 
to our right. On the way to the post they sur- 
rounded us and commented on our rifles in their 
saddle-scabbards. They seemed displeased with the 
fact that we were armed, though we had little oppor- 
tunity to do more than notice their expressions. 

The post, so far as we could see in the darkness, 
consisted of two yurts, and into one of these we were 
hurried by the soldiers. Inside the yurt, several 
savage-looking Mongols were seated around a small 
fire of teyzak. A single bowl of grease”with a floating 
wick gave a dim light which but added to the gloom 
outside its feeble rays. At first there were about a 
dozen men in the yurt, though more came in later. 
Most of them were dressed in sheep-skin coats, 
double breasted and made with a waist similar to 
the pushtins worn by the Russian soldiers at Kizal 
Rabat Post in the Pamirs. One or two wore round, 
tightfitting, felt caps, but most of them had hooded 
felt helmets with red stars on the front. Some wore 
large felt boots with leather soles; others, the Mon- 
gol leather boot with toes turned upward. Around 
the yurt walls hung belts, sabers, rifles, and various 
articles of equipment. Many of these details we 
did not take in at first but we had ample opportunity 
to study them later. 
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Glowering looks met us as we entered. We tried 
to get over to the soldiers who and what we were, 
and meeting with little success, asked for the com- 
manding officer. But we could get no satisfaction 
from them and it appeared that there was no officer 
present. It seemed best, however, to show our 
papers, so I produced them and Clark lighted one 
of our candle lanterns so that the soldiers could 
examine our credentials. One individual seemed to 
have a good deal to say, and though he appeared 
distinctly unfriendly, we passed our papers to him 
as the one who seemed to have the most authority. 
We endeavored to explain what the papers were and 
tried to emphasize the Russian permits and our letter 
to the Russian Consul in Kobdo. We said that we 
were Americans but it was quite evident that they 
had never heard of America, for the word seemed 
entirely unknown to them. We then told them that 
we were friends of the Russians, but made no im- 
pression on their stolidity. One of them suddenly 
asked if we had Mongol passports and when we 
said that we had not, but expected to get them 
through the Russian Consul at Ulyasutai, there were 
ugly looks and whisperings. It was about then that 
we began to sense trouble ahead. Several of them 
went out. We had received no satisfaction, but 
thought it best to pretend that we felt sure of our- 
selves, though we were far from it. One man was 
left in the yurt with the five of us, Clark and me, 
Mohamed, Tokt the guide, and Achun the caravan 
hashi. We supposed that at least we would be free 
to make camp, so when the caravan was heard com- 
ing along outside, we arose and moved toward the 
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door. Mohamed, who was nearer the entrance, 
went first. As he approached the door, the Mongol 
standing by it struck him in the face and knocked 
him down. Then he growled some order and pointed 
to the floor, which probably meant that we were to 
sit down. The fact that we did not do so at once 
may have been one reason for what followed. We 
did not realize, however, what sort of savages we 
had met and still had a bit of the “sahib” feeling. 
It did not remain long. 

The guard shouted and at once the whole crowd 
poured into the yurt, several carrying ropes. Before 
we could realize what was happening, we were each 
set upon by overwhelming numbers and went to the 
ground under a mass of Mongols. In calmer mo- 
ments we would have realized that struggle was use- 
less, but at the time, thought was suspended and 
we fought our assailants as well as we could in the 
crowded yurt. But we had no chance, and our 
struggles only served to infuriate them. As I lay 
on my back I saw a Mongol take a vessel of boiling 
water from the fire and start to pour it on my face. 
I rolled my head and closed my eyes. Fortunatel} • 
none of the water struck my face. 

We ceased the tmequal and useless struggle and 
lay back, while they forced our arms in front of us 
and passed ropes around our crossed wrists. Then 
we were jerked to a sitting position and the ropes 
tightened. Men seated themselves on each side of 
us and with feet braced against our wrists, jerked 
the ropes as tightly as they could. The pain was 
rather awful. I thought I felt my right wrist go 
and called to Clark that it was broken. But, for- 
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tunately, what I felt must have been only the bones 
grating together from the pressure, for the wrist 
proved unbroken. During the struggle, the back of 
my right hand was tom by the rope and this was 
very painful. When they had us bound, the ropes 
were thoroughly soaked with water, so that as they 
dried, they would draw even tighter. All the Mon- 
gols yelled in a sort of excited fury and each seemed 
anxious to get in on the show. 

Completely tmssed-up, we were roughly thrown 
on our backs, our pockets turned inside out, and our 
clothes tom open while they searched us. They 
were not gentle about it, either, but rolled us over 
and over on the ground. It was a most unpleasant 
proceeding, for with each roll, our hands and arms 
received a hard jerk from the rope which stretched 
between us. During the seardi, one fellow kept his 
foot on my head. 

When the fracas started Clark was smoking a 
pipe, and this a Mongol knocked from his mouth 
clear across the yurt. I had a piece of gum in my 
mouth but fortunately they did not notice it; before 
I had finished with it, that was the hardest-chewed 
piece of gum in history. Everything was taken from 
our pockets and tossed across the yurt, where it was 
tied up in one of our handkerchiefs. One fellow took 
my glasses from my face and started to throw them 
in with the rest of the plimder, but when Clark and 
I made sounds and signs indicative of protest, to our 
great surprise he put them bade. It was the first 
sign of humanity shown. When we had been searched 
twice we were permitted to sit up, but were not al- 
lowed to warm our fast-numbing hands over the 
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fire. I tried it a couple of times, but on each occa- 
sion a big savage struck me in the face and knodced 
me back. 

Our men had been tied up at the same time we 
were and were badly beaten in the operation. Mo- 
hamed received a worse pounding than the others 
and his cries of pain were not pleasant to hear. I 
said to Clark that I hoped they would kill him 
quickly, so that he would not suffer long. The beat- 
ing of our men was pure savagery on the part of the 
Mongols, for they did not struggle when being 
tied. 

That we were in a very serious position there could 
be no doubt. For some reason they did not try to 
prevent our speaking together, so we were able to 
discuss matters. I asked Mohamed if he had learned 
anything from the interpreter. Mohamed, a bit 
dazed, moaned and said that the interpreter had 
over-heard the Mongols saying that we were to be 
shot, though he had not learned whether it was to 
be at once or in the morning. The only thing we 
could do, lacking some break in our favor, was to 
determine to take what might come as stoically as 
possible, and not give our captors the satisfaction of 
seeing us weak^. It was quite evident that as 
matters stood, we could expect no mercy. Clark 
arid I talked now and then, but not very hopefully, 
for there seemed little chance of our coming out 
alive. Eadi promised the other that if one escaped 
by some miracle, he would look after the other’s 
wife. We discussed many things unreservedly, for 
barriers are down at such times and I believe that 
we got to know each oth^ better during those hours 
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of captivity than we had in the whole previous eight 
months. 

By and by a newcomer entered the yurt. He was 
apparently not a soldier, for he was dressed in a blue 
coat instead of the usual sheepskin. This fellow 
talked with Mohamed in low tones and I could catch 
enough to gather that Mohamed was explaining who 
we were, where we came from, and what we had been 
doing, and emphasizing the fact that we were friends 
of the Russians. The man seemed interested and 
understanding; his attitude was very different from 
that of the soldiers. At first we thought that he 
might be their officer but Mohamed told us that he 
was just a Mongol civilian who could speak Chinese 
and was thereby able to converse directly with 
Mohamed. He went out after a while, and we were 
left to our rather gloomy thoughts, with several 
armed soldiers standing guard over us. 

How long they left us in the yurt, we had no means 
of knowing, but it must have been over an hour. 
We were becoming more and more certain that the 
end was close, and we discussed it frankly. The 
things which interested me most were: Firstly, the 
terrible wait and anxiety which Mrs. Morden must 
go through when we did not arrive, and the equally 
awful period that would be spent in determining 
what had happened to us; and secondly, the hope 
that the Mongols would make it quick and short 
and not drag the affair out. It seemed queer, but 
neither Clark nor I were particularly frightened at 
the thought of being shot. We wondered how long 
we could stand the probable torture. We were glad 
that we both had life insurance. These and other 
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rather disconnected thoughts passed through our 
minds; but except for a distinct dread of torture, 
both of us agreed that we felt no actual fear of death. 

After a seeming age, while our hands grew more 
and more swollen and painful, several of the crowd 
entered and motioned us out through the yurt door. 
Our three men went first, then Clark and I followed 
with a rope dragging between our bound hands. In 
the starlight we saw several soldiers with their rifles 
and it seemed certain that we were being led out to 
a firing squad. It was then that Clark and I said 
good-bye to each other. 

We were led several yards to the right, expecting 
to be halted any moment and shot. A dim shape 
appeared vaguely, looming in the darkness, proved 
to be a small caravan tent, similar to our own. We 
were thrust inside the entrance and again thrown to 
the ground. Some one put our big dog-skin helmets 
on our heads and these came so far down over our 
eyes that we were practically blindfolded. Feet 
moving about were all that we could see except when 
now and then we were able to shake the caps back 
on our heads. In a few minutes we were dragged to 
the tent pole at the rear and, in a sitting position, 
had our arms trussed to the pole by a rope which 
passed around the two of us. Clark’s bound hands 
were tied to one of his legs and a Mongol started to 
do the same to me, but finding the loose end of my 
rope too short, let it go. After we were tied so 
tightly that we could not move, they again pushed 
our big caps low on our heads and threw a few 
sheepskins over our legs. It was away below freez- 
ing in the tent — ^how cold we did not know but cer- 
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tainly dose to zero. Our three men were brought 
into the tent, but though still bound they were not 
tied to a post. Armed soldiers were constantly mov- 
ing about, though we could only see their feet and 
the butts of their rifles. 

It looked as if we were there for the night. In 
that case, even should we live until morning, which 
was possible but hardly probable, there was no 
chance that we would ever again have the use of 
otu: hands, even though they did not freeze — which 
they probably would. With the circulation in them 
entirely stopped, they would undoubtedly be para- 
lyzed by morning. That was the worst thought we 
had. We were hundreds of miles from possible med- 
ical attention, and even though we were finally to be 
released, there seemed nothing ahead but a most 
unpleasant, lingering death by blood poisoning from 
our hands. 

Now and then a soldi^ came to feel our hands, 
though we did not understand at the time why the 
Mongols should feel any solicitude regarding them. 
Our only thought was that they might know how 
long the hands could remain bound before numbness 
would mercifully intervene and the pain no longer 
be felt. At any rate, though we were in too much 
agony to realize it, their periodical inspections were 
a hopeful sign. Another thing, which meant little 
to us at the time, was that they covered our feet 
and legs with sheepskins. We thought that it 
simply meant that we were to be tied up in that 
position until morning, in which case our hands 
would be lost and little else would matter. 

During the first part of that period, which was 
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probably something over an hour but seemed end- 
less, we hoped that they might loosen our bonds, 
but as time passed we were in too much pain even 
to hope. So far as we could tell, our hands were 
dead. And yet, though we could not move our 
fingers and there was no sensation in our hands when 
the Mongols touched them, they burned as though 
scalded, while sudden shooting pains now and then 
flashed through them and up our wrists and arms. 
There was a dim light in the tent, and by this light 
I tried to see my hands each time the soldier exam- 
ined them, but could only discern that they were 
terribly swollen and badly out of shape. 

The last time the man felt our hands, he must 
have discovered that mine had reached the limit, 
for he said something to the others and they at once 
began to untie us. He tried to loosen my rope but 
it was so tight that another man had to assist him. 
When they finally took it off, I felt a surge of blood 
down the wrists and into the hands. I had expected 
a rush of pain when the rope was loosened, but it 
was not particularly painful; on the contrary, it was 
almost pleasant. The last moment or two before 
the ropes were taken off was about the hardest, for 
I was fearful of the condition in which my hands 
would be found. 

The removal of our bonds was like an unexpected 
present. One moment we had been without hope; 
the next it seemed that though eventually we might 
be shot, we were at least not to be tortured to death. 
We were probably closer to fainting just then than 
at any other time. Before, we had rather hoped 
that we might lose consciousness but were afraid 
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that if we fainted while there was any hope of saving 
our hands, circulation might die down and the hands 
freeze. 

After the soldiers had freed our hands, they gave 
us our big goatskin coats. Then, seated back to 
back, we were again bound to the post by ropes 
whidi passed about our arms and bodies. Our three 
men were tied by ropes about their arms but were 
otherwise not bound. Sheepskins over and under 
us and tucked about our legs and feet made us fairly 
comfortable, but we were so limp by then that we 
could only lie back and rest. We had eaten nothing 
since early morning and the strain of the last two 
or three hours had so weakened us that we could 
barely keep our senses. After awhile, the Mongols 
brought us cups of their tea, a very unpleasant and 
rather dirty concoction made of black tea and salt. 
But it was hot, so we gulped it down. Shortly 
afterward, we were agreeably surprised to have them 
put a couple of our own cigarettes in oiu* mouths 
and light them for us. I verily believe that that 
cigarette tasted better than any other I ever smoked. 

Altogether, the Mongol’s sudden change from pure 
savagery to more humane treatment was bewildering. 
We talked it over but could not understand their 
motives, either for the original outburst of ferocity 
or the later change. At all events for the present 
at least our hands had been saved, and the night 
ahead promised to be less impleasant than we had 
expected. 

Parts of our hands were still painful, though other 
portions were numb; in fact, bruised nerves in the 
backs of our hands caused us trouble for many days. 
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During our incarceration, too, the wound on the 
back of my right hand became infected and it was 
over a month before I finally got it under control. 

All night soldiers constantly came into the tent, 
squatted by us and tried to talk to us. A candle 
was kept burning and in the dim light the Mongols 
scrutinized us, felt our clothing and generally satis- 
fied their curiosity. A soldier was always seated at 
the door with his rifle across his knees. One guard 
amused himself, now and then, by aiming his rifle 
at one of us, curling his finger suggestively around 
the trigger and holding the position several seconds. 
He seemed thoroughly to enjoy the performance. 

Toward morning, Clark and I managed to slip 
our ropes down the post until we could lie partly 
stretched out and thereby ease the strain on oiu* 
backs. We even slept. Our hands remained very 
lame and my right one was badly swollen where the 
rope had burned it. The night seemed endless, for 
we were still in suspense regarding the final outcome. 
With no means of keeping track of the time, we could 
only watch the tiny bit of sky visible through the 
tent door and hope to see it become gray with the 
dawn. 

Sometime after daylight, we were taken outside 
by twos with our arms still bound, while soldiers 
stood guard with rifles at the ready. Where they 
expected us to run to in that open country with our 
arms tied, we never understood, but eadi time any 
of us were allowed out for a moment, one or more 
soldiers always had their rifles pointed in our direc- 
tion. Had we not been so uncertain as to our ulti- 
mate fate, it would have been ludicrous. 
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Later in the morning, two of our caravan men, 
who had not been molested and had made camp near 
the post, were allowed to bring us some of their tea 
and hard bread. The tea, while not good, was far 
ahead of the salty Mongol variety, and by soaking 
the bread, we could soften the latter enough to ob- 
tain a little much needed nourishment. 

Sometime during the morning Mohamed was 
taken out of the tent. Shortly afterward we heard 
the reports of two shots. Expected though that 
sound had been it came as a shock, and I remarked 
to Clark, “There goes poor Mohamed; I wonder 
who’s next? ’’ For two hours we waited in suspense, 
and then, to our amazement, Mohamed was led 
back to the tent and we learned that he had been 
taken out to open our boxes, so that the soldiers 
could examine the contents. The shots had been 
fired by one of the men who was experimenting with 
my automatic pistol. 

Late in the afternoon a rather snappy-looking 
Mongol rode up. This chap proved to be the ofl&cer 
of the post and seemed a much higher t3rpe than the 
soldiers we had seen. His long coat was of silk, 
lined with sheepskin and tied with a yellow sash. 
Mongol boots with tumed-up toes and fancy stitch- 
ing of red and green, a closely fitted leather cap, and 
sheepskin trousers completed his clothing, while a 
big Mauser automatic pistol hung in its wooden 
holster at his side. With him came a young Mongol 
who spoke Chanto and acted as interpreter. 

About an hour after the officer’s arrival we were 
taken from the tent and led to the yurt, where an 
examination was hdd. Our pap^, which had been 
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taken from tis with everything else, were opened and 
examined, though it was apparent that the officer 
could not read them. He seemed to have control 
of the situation, however, and the soldiers did not 
have so much to say as formerly. We foimd our 
arms, field glasses, and other articles of kit all piled 
in the yurt. After the officer had asked us a number 
of questions, we were taken back to the tent, still 
bound. Nothing was told us nor could we get any 
information as to what might happen. Our inter- 
preter, who, we had understood, could speak Mon- 
gol, proved to be almost worthless, for what little 
he could speak originally he seemed unable to re- 
member in his fright. Once he told us that soldiers 
had been sent back along our trail to learn if we were 
not the advance party of a larger invading force. 
All sorts of stories were told us by this fellow, who 
was in a blue funk. Probably none of them were 
true, though anything seemed possible at the time. 
The Mongols gave us absolutely no information but 
treated our inquiries with insolent indifference. 

Shortly after we again entered our prison tent, 
two big bowls of rice and meat were brought in by 
one of our caravan men. We had had practically no 
food since breakfast the day before, so the whole 
five of us pitched into the rice. Clark and I ate in 
native fashion, and squatted by the big iron bowl 
with the men, dipped our hands into the mess, and 
squeezed the sticky rice into balls. With our arms 
still tied above the elbows, it was impossible to reach 
our mouths with our hands, so we threw the balls 
of rice at our mouths and inhaled deeply to get as 
much as possible of the precious food. It would 
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have made a wonderful picture: we two white mai, 
three Chantos and a couple of Mongols, all feeding 
noisily in the dimly lighted, filthy tent. It was 
getting rather close to nature, we thought — ^too close, 
in fact — ^but the rice was good and strengthened us 
considerably. 

Just before dark we were again called out, this 
time to open the boxes of our kit while the officer 
looked over our belongings. Fortunately, we man- 
aged to open boxes of food first, and though tins 
of butter and coffee had to be opened to prove that 
they were not ammunition, and one roll of motion 
picture film had to be sacrificed to show that its 
suspicious-looking round can did not contain mimi- 
tions, the inspection went off fairly well. Our money 
was not touched, though we had feared it might be 
confiscated at once. Dining the inspection a crowd 
of curious soldiers fingered everything and constantly 
pushed us out of the way so that they might see 
what was going on. 

Our bags already had been opened and our arms 
and ammunition, of course, had been confiscated. 
During the day oiu' two pistols had been proudly 
worn by various soldiers, who took a huge delight 
in displaying them to us. The officer, however, took 
these to himself and appeared wearing his own 
Mauser and both of our pistols. 

That night was even colder, and as the Mongols 
had taken away many of the sheepskins for their 
own use, we were so chilled that we got little sleep. 
Much of the time we lay and “shivered ourselves 
warm’’ as a dog sometimes does. It had been a 
bit of good fortune that when captured we both 
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happened to be wearing our felt boots, for had we 
been wearing shoes, we would have doubtless frozen 
our feet, as there would have been slight chance of 
the Mongols allowing us to get our heavy boots 
from the caravan. All that night my injured hand 
throbbed and ached, and by morning it was badly 
swollen and looked very angry. 

About seven o’clock, the commander came in and 
looked us over; shortly after that our ropes were re- 
moved and we were ordered to go to our camels and 
make camp. It was a great relief to be out in the 
air and able to move about again. We put up our 
tent and attempted the reorganization of our much 
scattered belongings. The officer again made an in- 
spection of our Idt and all day we were bothered by 
soldiers, who sat about otu* tent and followed us 
everywhere. 

During the day we were called into the main yurt 
where the officer again went through our saddle bags 
and papers. Some small articles were given back 
to us, though most of our possessions, such as field 
glasses, compasses, thermometers, and lenses for our 
motion picture camera, were not returned until later. 
It was interesting that the Mongols seemed anx- 
ious to have their photographs taken. We doubted 
whether they knew what the cameras were, but they 
seemed to like to stand in front of the buzzing 
Eyemo and to hear the shutters of our hand cameras 
elide. 

Our experietices in the yurt and prison-tent began 
to seem almost unreal and dream-like, the sort of 
thing one reads about but which makes little im- 
pression because it is something whidi could never 
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actually happen. My infected hand, however, which 
at last I had been able to bandage, was a constant 
reminder that something unusual had occurred. After 
we were released, the Mongols were not actively 
unfriendly, although they seemed to feel that we 
were their inferiors and felt free to come into our 
tent from time to time and demand cigarettes. 

Clark and I discussed the probable reasons for 
our capture and rough treatment and the apparent 
change of heart on the part of the Mongols which 
had doubtless saved our lives. As near as we could 
determine, they had thought that we were spies, 
though of what nationality we could not decide. At 
any rate, they were suspicious of us and it seemed as 
though their code called for spies to be executed first 
and investigated afterward. We decided that the 
civilian Mongol, who had talked in Chinese with 
Mohamed, had learned that we were friends of the 
Russians and had persuaded the soldiers to await 
the arrival of the officer before executing us. The 
officer, with more intelligence and a greater feeling 
of responsibility than the soldiers, had decided that, 
for the present at least, we were not dangerous, and 
had thought it best to await the result of our future 
examination at the hands of his superiors. Subse- 
quent events bore out our deductions regarding their 
attitude toward us but even then we were at a loss 
to tmderstand their ferocity and the seemingly need- 
less agony of the first few hours. Months later, 
however, I learned from Roy Andrews that the bind- 
ing of a prisoner’s hands until circulation is stopped, 
is a recognized form of torture among the Mongols. 
He said that he had seen it practised in the jails at 
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Urga. Clark and I can testify that it is a most 
effective method. 

After a cold but fairly comfortable night in our 
own sleeping bags we felt a little better. The com- 
mander and a soldier left early with our arms, am- 
munition and field glasses on a pack horse, leaving 
orders for us to follow with an escort. All that we 
could learn was that we were going to another post 
where there was an officer of higher rank. 

There was some trouble in getting the camels 
across a partly frozen stream near the post, but this 
once negotiated, the caravan stnmg out across a 
wide plain between broken hills. Except for a single 
stop to pick some brush for fuel, we travelled steadily 
all day. Once, in passing some low hills, we heard 
a shot, and it was a commentary on the state of our 
nerves that we were startled and immediately swung 
our horses to the far side of the caravan. 

Shortly after dark our escort led us down into a 
wide draw. The sound of dogs infficated that habi- 
tations were near and shortly afterward we made 
out the dim shape of a single yurt. We noticed that 
our escort took pains to have the whole caravan to- 
gether as we approached. A single Mongol rode 
out to meet us, shouted gruff orders to our men, and 
when one of them spoke to him, struck the man 
viciously with a whip. Altogether, it was not a 
particularly pleasant reception. 

As we were ordered to do, we made camp near the 
yurt and except for a visit from the officer, we were 
left in comparative peace. We had a sxipper of 
cold tinned beans around a smoky fire of teyzak and 
went early to bed to keep warm. 
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Several Mongols came into our tent during the 
morning of the following day but as most of them 
were civilians and more decent than the soldiers, 
we rather welcomed them. When they entered, they 
handed us their little glass snuff bottles, which is the 
usual Mongol courtesy on meeting. We were sup- 
posed to pass our pipes to them for a puff but as I 
had no pipe I gave them cigarettes. These they 
understood and smoked in their little long-stemmed, 
metal-bowled pipes. All of our morning’s visitors 
seemed friendly and shook hands and greeted us 
with '‘Sai-)m-jenu,” which meant “hello” or some- 
thing of the sort. It was a relief to have just these 
rather friendly old savages sitting about our tent, 
instead of the scowling, imperious soldiers we had 
had for so long. Where these chaps came from was 
a mystery, but though we had seen no signs of people 
when travelling, there were doubtless a few yurts 
scattered about among the hills. 

No information was given us tmtil late in the 
morning, when we were ordered to break camp and 
proceed to another post about five miles south. It 
was dark before we reached the post, a collection of 
eight or ten yurts in a narrow gully which supported 
a growth of coarse still grass. This grass, with a con- 
siderable areaof lightthinbushesand a nearby stream, 
seemed the chief reasons for the location of the post. 

As we approached, several dark forms tiuned out 
to be a squad of soldiers who, with rifles at the. 
ready, showed us a camp site near a small guard- 
tent. In front of this tent there was a soldier looking 
in our direction; we were never without this sentry 
while we were there. 
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The night was very cold, the coldest we had had 
so far. While we were eating a rather chilly break- 
fast, another blue-clad, be-pistoled Mongol officer 
entered the tent, seated himself and looked us over 
without a word. He seemed fairly friendly and 
though we did not know who he was, his attitude 
gave us a vague hope. 

Shortly after breakfast a large new yurt was car- 
ried over by several soldiers and we were given to 
understand that it was for our use. This was a 
decided improvement and we at once moved in. 
There was a small sheet-iron stove as part of the 
fittings of the yurt, and a, fire in this soon heated the 
place, though the chill came back immediately the 
fire died out. We put together our chairs and 
table, more to impress the Mongols than for real 
use. Various soldiers constantly came in, so that at 
no time were we alone for even a few moments. 

By the middle of the morning it seemed time for 
us to request an interview with the commander of 
the post, the name of which we had learned was 
Uptsun. So we sent a message by Mohamed and 
soon received an affirmative answer. The yamen 
was one of the nearer yurts, distinguished by a pole 
from which drooped a tangled mass of very dirty 
red and yellow rags. Evidently the cqlors had been 
uncased for our benefit. Inside the yurt a big bowl 
of meat was stewing over a stove, with the fire 
tended by a Mongol servant. Around the walls, 
numerous boxes were covered with numdahs and 
coarse carpets. There were several Mongols in the 
yurt and two of them were indicated to us as officers, 
though neither was in anything like a uniform. One, 
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a most unpleasant-looking fellow with deeply pock- 
marked face, seemed to be the civil officer. The 
other, the man who had earlier come to our tent, 
was the military commander. Seated around the 
yurt were two or three other Mongols and one of 
these, with a shaven forehead and a queue, was 
probably the scribe, as he was writing on thin rice- 
paper with a Chinese brush-pen. No one appeared 
particularly glad to see us. 

We all crowded into the yurt and Clark and I 
were given seats on a box. Our passports and other 
papers had been returned to us before leaving Ji-ji-ho, 
so we produced them and hoped that someone could 
read Russian. No one could, however, though they 
listened quietly to our story as told through Mo- 
hamed and a young Mongol who could understand 
Chanto. 

We had a few photographs which had been de- 
veloped in Urumchi and these created considerable 
interest. In looking at the pictures the Mongols 
squinted through a cupped-hand held to one eye; 
when we tried it we found that it gave a rather 
stereoscopic effect to the flat pictures. 

At last the civil officer delivered a long oration, 
which sounded as though it might be a death sen- 
tence. When he finished, Mohamed told us that we 
were to go under guard to Kobdo, the headquarters 
of that particular district of Mongolia. Mohamed 
and our men seemed thoroughly disconsolate over 
the prospect and begged us to ask that we be allowed 
to go to Ulyasutai instead, or even to return to 
Chinese territory. These requests were curtly re- 
fused. The officer went on to say that Clark and I 
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with Mohamed were to go rapidly to Kobdo with 
some soldiers, while our caravan was to come along 
more slowly. We were told that the caravan would 
take ten to twelve days for the journey but that we 
were to make it with the soldiers in three, as we would 
use relays of horses and stop at Mongol yurts along 
the way. The idea did not appeal to us, for not 
only would it be a terribly hard journey but we 
were very certain that, once out of our sight, our 
caravan would never arrive intact. It seemed that 
we were once more in a situation of serious possibili- 
ties and quite likely to lose our valuable film. We 
determined to do everything possible to obtain our 
captors’ permission to accompany the caravan, but 
before making our request, it seemed a good plan 
to prepare the ground. We sent Mohamed to our 
yurt to bring over our chairs and folding table. 
These we presented to the Mongol officers, who re- 
ceived them with evident pleasure and seated them- 
selves with broad grins. Then we made our request 
to be allowed to accompany our caravan on the 
journey to Kobdo. There ensued a considerable 
discussion between the two chiefs, but they graciously 
gave us permission. 

During the afternoon the officers, assisted by many 
peering soldiers, made an inspection of our baggage. 
The inspectors paid little attention to our silver and 
really seemed more curious than anything else. When 
they finished, we started to repack and were about 
through when two more Mongols arrived and de- 
manded to see the contents of all our boxes and 
bags. We thought that they were just a couple 
who had missed the show, so appealed to the officers 
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for protection against their demands. But we finally 
learned that the men were from the Customs Depart- 
ment, called in Mongolia the “Gali-Yamen,” and 
that there was nothing for us to do but open every- 
thing again. They began to list everything and it 
looked as though we were in for a long session. 
When it got dark, however, they said that we must 
wait until morning. That looked like another day’s 
delay, so we begged them to fix a flat sum for the 
whole outfit and let us get away early next day. 
This they refused to do. We were told that they 
must see eveiything but that we would have to pay 
duty only on such articles as were for sale. They 
said that they would come arotmd early in the morn- 
ing so that we might still be able to start that day. 

During the day most of the articles taken from us 
at Ji-ji-ho were returned, though we had to ask for 
many of them. Our aneroid barometers and my 
prismatic compass were the hardest to retrieve. It 
did not appear that the Mongols knew what they 
were at all; they just struck the soldiers as pretty 
toys. A few articles were never recovered. Some 
of these, which included a pocket knife and a water- 
chlorinator, were no great loss, but we greatly missed 
our heavy woollen gloves and the lack of them caused 
us much discomfort. Several straps had been cut 
from our saddles by the soldiers at Ji-ji-ho, a bit of 
pure vandalism, of course. But altogether we had 
come out of the mix-up better than we had any 
right to expect. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN OF KOBDO 

•^RUE to their promise, the Mongol customs men 
came early the next morning and continued 
their inspection. We were glad to get on with it, 
though zero temperature made the opening of boxes 
and bags bitterly cold work, especially as we needed 
ungloved hands for much of it. The Mongols care- 
fully examined our food supplies and the various 
boxes of our kit, and were particularly curious over 
the contents in our medicine case. Fortunately we 
were able to steer them away from the tins of film. 
We were afraid at first that our silver might be con- 
fiscated and also that our several pairs of field 
glasses and telescopes might arouse suspicion, but 
they passed the glasses with scarcely a comment, 
and apparently considered our supply of silver dollars 
and bullion nothing tmusual. Much of their thor- 
oughness seemed due to curiosity, for they pawed 
especially over articles which were strange to them. 
A crowd of soldiers gathered to watch the inspec- 
tion and thoroughly enjoyed the whole proceeding. 

At last, after much conversation, they told us that 
we could pack and that no duty would be required. 
We were naturally both pleased and surprised. The 
fact that the night before they had said that duty 
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would be levied only on articles for sale and had 
refused to settle for a fiat sum, together with the 
way they passed everything in the morning, gave us 
a somewhat better opinion of the Mongol Govern- 
ment. The issue of a receipt to the caravan bashi 
for duty charged on his camels and grain also in- 
dicated methodical procedure. Those in authority, 
in the Customs Department at least, seemed to 
know their jobs and. did not appear to be common 
grafters. 

It was noon before we were ready to start on our 
long trek to Kobdo and could go over to pay our 
respects to the two officers to whom we had given the 
camp chairs the day before. We found them proudly 
occupjdng the chairs, though they arose as we entered 
and offered us their seats of honor. They seemed 
friendly enough but we were anxious to be on our 
way and did not linger over farewells. While ex- 
ceedingly glad not to be forced to undergo further 
inquisition for the present, we were still thoroughly 
resentful over our experiences at Ji-ji-ho and over 
the fact that for no reason except suspicion, we were 
being sent off at nearly right angles to the direction 
we wished to take. Furthermore, this forced jour- 
ney permanently eliminated our plan to obtain 
specimens of the saiga antelope. One of our chief 
reasons for being in that country at all was a desire 
to secure these specimens, but now the plan had to 
be abandoned, for our route to Kobdo would not 
take us near where the saiga was to be found. 

Our men told us that the journey from Uptsun to 
Kobdo was to be over a long and difficult route 
which was unused by camel caravans in winter and 
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they all seemed to dread the trip. So, though we 
could not entirely blame the Mongol offices for play- 
ing safe, as they were doing, it was with far from 
pleasant anticipations that we left Uptsun on No- 
vember 1 2th. 

For the first five or six hours a dim trail led due 
north across wide, sweeping plains toward a gap in 
a range of reddish mountains. For the last four 
hours we wound up a rocky valley over a rough 
trail which darkness made even more difficult, since 
our late start made it necessary to travel well into 
the night. 

A young Mongol, who had been sent to act as 
guide, rode ahead of the caravan, but the two young 
soldiers who did escort duty watched us very closely 
and kept their horses alongside ours. It annoyed us 
at first but in time we became used to them and they 
really turned out rather decent lads, who did what 
they could to make the journey less uncomfortable. 
It was bitterly cold — so cold that we fotmd it im- 
possible to rranain in the saddle for more than a 
short time. When we had reached the point of 
being nearly frozen we would try walking in order to 
speed up our circulation. That was hard too, for 
our loose felt boots were ill adapted to the trail. 
We were pretty tired when, after nine hours of this 
sort of travel, we suddenly smelled wood smoke, 
and saw vaguely in the night ahead, the dim bulk 
of a Mongol yurt. There was a cheery glow from 
the hole in the roof and light flashed momentarily as 
someone went in or out. It was a v^y welcome 
sight. 

We turned off the trail and a Mongol showed our 
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men a cleared space where our tent and yurt could 
go. Clark and I entered the standing yurt, rather 
hoping we might be able to sleep in it, but there 
were half a dozen Mongols ahead of us and every 
inch of space was taken. We stayed long enough, 
however, to thaw out a bit and to work the chunks 
of ice out of om beards. The accumulation of ice 
on eyelashes and faces, during the very cold weather, 
was most disagreeable; there were times when so 
much ice formed on our mustaches and beards that 
we could hardly open our mouths. When our tent 
was up, a fire of the branches of some sort of stunted 
cedar made it fairly comfortable, though the ther- 
mometer outside stood exactly at zero. The finding 
of the Mongol yurt had been a surprise, but we were 
told that we would find yurts placed at intervals of 
about twenty-five miles all along the route to Kobdo. 
They seemed to be in the natme of rest houses, and 
we judged them to be military shdters, for they were 
in constant use by Mongol soldiers. 

It was nearly ten thirty when the caravan finally 
took the trail next morning and two Mongols from 
the yurt came along with us. One was a youngster 
mounted on a brown and very woolly riding camel, 
which he handled as one would a good horse. It 
was a magnificent beast and its two humps made 
excellent natural additions to the high peaked Httle 
Mongol saddle, which fitted nicely between them. 
This lad came the whole march with us and helped 
the soldiers assist the camel men over the snow 
passes crossed during that stage. 

The first three or fotur miles up a rocky valley were 
fairly easy, although snow in places caused the camels 
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to slip rather badly. Then began a series of four 
snow-covered divides, each close to nine thousand 
feet. The first two were crossed in daylight, and 
though one or two camels came to grief in the drifts, 
they were got to their feet without great difficulty. 
But after crossing the third summit, when night 
had alreaidy fallen, a snow covered hillside had to be 
traversed, and there our real trouble began. There 
was smooth ice under the snow and camels fell con- 
tinually. Several of them slid down hills and had 
to be unloaded before they could climb back up to 
the trail. The camels outdid themselves with their 
shrieks and groans. Screams, peculiarly human in 
their quality, rent the air as the tmgainly beasts 
went down with their long legs sprawling in every 
direction. Everybody worked hard in the cold night 
air, while a moon that threatened to disappear every 
moment into a heavy cloud bank, lent a silvery light 
to the wintry scene. After about two hours of 
struggle, all the caravan was piloted across the treach- 
erous bit and we thought our troubles were over. A 
long snow slope to the fourth and last pass was easy 
enough, though the tired camels made slow progress. 
Once over the top, a steep descent of drifted snow 
led down into a big basin where mountains showed 
dimly beyond. 

The moon had. set and it was only by faint starlight 
that we tackled the descent. Almost at once diffi- 
culties overtook us, as practically all the thirty camels 
fell, many of them several times. Some were so 
tired by that time that they could not rise xmtil 
unpacked. There was a heavy crust which was 
strong enough to bear a man, but a recent light 
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snow had made it so slippery that one could not 
stand on the steep slope with felt boots. In the 
dim light we could not see where the crust was 
broken and we frequently plunged headlong in the 
drifts. To add to our discomfort, a bitter wind 
increased in severity until it was almost impossible 
to face. 

When I turned over to the caravan hashi a camel 
which I had vainly tried to help to its feet, I found 
camels down everywhere. The whole caravan had 
simply disintegrated into single camels, a few still 
on their feet but most either kneeling or l)dng flat 
in the snow. We finally managed to get them to 
their feet and led them down one by one until a 
nucleus was formed on a bit of windswept bare 
ground. One of the soldiers and a camel man got 
this lot together, and I went with them to haze 
along one or two whose broken lead-ropes made it 
impossible to fasten them to the others. There was 
a long, cold trek of about four miles toward some 
rocks ahead of us. 

When I finally reached a Mongol yurt close to the 
rocks, I looked inside, hoping to find a warm place 
to sleep. But every inch was occupied by nearly 
a dozen sleeping Mongols, so I went outside, wrapped 
my big coat about me and went to sleep on a pile 
of snow in the lee of the yurt, to awake about an 
hour later, thoroughly chilled. The rest of the car- 
avan straggled in at intervals. After Clark came, 
he and I went into the yurt for about half an hour 
to wait for daylight, which was just showing as he 
arrived. 

The simrise was glorious, though we were too tired 
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to appreciate it. At first a steely gray light dis- 
closed distant mountains across a wide basin where 
a large lake showed coldly white. Then came rose 
tints, which changed and deepened into red on the 
snow ranges, until the whole world seemed afire. 
Then the sunlight streamed across that strangely 
wild setting but only to accentuate the cold. 

All men and animals were so tired when they ar- 
rived that it was out of the question to move that 
day. In addition, it was discovered that a couple 
of boxes had been left in the snow on the pass, so 
two men and a camel went back for them. There 
was nothing to do but exercise patience, and to try 
to get them moving earlier next morning. We learned 
that the distant lake was called Hulum Nor and that 
the Mongol camp was known by the same name. 

A closer inspection of the camp in daylight was 
not inspiring. A dirty yurt and an even dirtier tent 
were the main features, unless one included in the 
inventory a very dead but fortunately frozen donkey 
and a dying horse. We found a level and moder- 
ately clean place for our tent in the lee of a cliff, 
where we used rocks instead of pegs for anchors. 
One useful feature of this campsite was the quantity 
of teyzak available, though most of it was so damp 
and frozen that we were thoroughly “smoke tanned.” 
The usual Mongols squatted in our tent all day; I 
presume we might have chased them out but we 
^d not feel that our position was strong enough for 
us to become too “sahib-ish.” Besides, we were 
well used to them by that time. One chap offered 
me a Mexican dollar for my red Khotan numdah and 
when I smiled and refused, he raised it to two dollars. 
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I had often tried to buy articles from natives but 
had never before had them try to buy from me. 

There was one Russian-speaking Mongol at the 
camp who seemed to be a person of consequence. 
He was somewhat more intelligent looking than the 
average soldier, though he was wearing the Mongol 
army cap and the usual goat-skin coat. This chap 
seemed to understand the sort of work we had been 
doing, and said that there were sheep to be found 
in the mountains nearby, doubtless the Ovis ammon 
of the Altai. 

The Russian-speaking chap proudly displayed a 
cheap English watch, while another insisted on 
sharpening our pendls \dth a pocket sharpener which 
he drew from his tobacco pouch. We had noticed 
a Russian calendar on the wall of the headquarters 
yurt at Uptsun and these incidents, with the Russian 
equipment of the Mongol soldiers, showed a notice- 
able contact with the outside world. When I showed 
the fellow with the watch a picture of some of the 
Yulduz Valley Kalmuks, he at once said “Torguts.” 
This man was probably a Buriat from Southern 
Siberia. 

The Mongols with whom we came in contact were 
nearly all soldiers, though we did see a few non- 
military nomads during our journey to Kobdo. The 
latter were much less offensive than the soldiers and 
seemed a rather hospitable and friendly people. One 
or two older men were really likeable old fellows. 
While the soldiers and others in the Government 
have European arms and equipment and show their 
contact with the outside world in various ways, the 
unspoiled savage Mongol of the plains lives with the 
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utmost simplicity. Away from the main routes, 
where such articles of food as grain, tea, and salt 
are little known, the nomad Mongols live almost 
entirely on a straight diet of boiled mutton. What 
few comforts they have, ’such as iron cooking vessels 
and pots, have come by trading. These civilian 
Mongols, as they may be termed, are not a bad sort 
at all. But with the exception of our two guards 
and the chap at Hulum Nor who spoke Russian, the 
Mongol soldiers and petty officials were uniformly 
most unpleasant. One and all, they seemed to con- 
sider themselves superior to everyone, and they ag- 
gressively advertised the fact. 

Under the present Government of Mongolia, the 
military influence seems paramount, at least in that 
portion through which we passed. We were unable 
to leam what Mongol tribe constituted the dwellers 
of the plains and of the few yurts scattered among the 
valleys of the Altai, but many of the officials we met 
later in Kobdo were identified as Buriats. I have 
been told, too, that they occupy most of the govern- 
ment positions at Urga. 

- The Buriat tribe has lived for many years in 
southern Siberia, where they have become to some 
extent agricultural. Slightly higher in the scale of 
intelligence than other Mongol tribes, Buriats seized 
the reins when an opportunity presented itself and 
the so-called Soviet Government of Mongolia appears 
to be run mainly by them, with Russian assistance. 
Were it not for the support and advice given them 
from Russia, however, it seemed to us very doubtful 
that the Mongol Government would fimction long. 
We found the Buriat officials fiercely suspicious of 
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everyone and everything, and they acted much like 
children experimenting with a new game. 

After our day of enforced rest, we started bright 
and early, but the frozen snow made progress diffi- 
cult for the struggling camels. Camels are good 
transport animals on dry, level ground, but they are 
about the worst possible on slippery trails, for their 
padded feet get little traction and their long legs 
are nearly unmanageable. 

During the march we passed a large lamasery, 
composed of several walled compounds which con- 
tained the first permanent buildings we had seen 
in Mongolia. Some were of mud bricks though there 
were a couple of two-storied structures built of wood. 
The latter had roofs of Chinese design and we de- 
cided that they were temples. There were many 
lamas about, most of them wearing faded, dirty-red 
robes, although a few were dressed in yellow. Be- 
yond the lamasery, a chorten, a familiar sight in 
Tibet, crowned a low hill. A chorten is a sacred 
container of lamaist bones, and has a certain re- 
ligious significance. 

In Mongolia, as in other lamaist coimtries, the 
priests form a non-producing class which is a con- 
stant drain on the population. At Urga there is a 
separate city inhabited by several thousand lamas; 
at Kobdo, we saw a large lamasery situated about a 
mile from the town and we heard that there were 
others not far away. The ritual seemed, from what 
we saw, to be similar to that of the Tibetan lamaser- 
ies, though it was noticeable that prayer-wheels 
played no part. Neither did we see prayer-flags in 
Mongolia. 
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Beyond the lamasery, the trail ascended over a 
divide and down into a tremendous basin, on the 
northeast of which a mountain wall rose to heights 
which we estimated at nearly fifteen thousand feet. 
We were now in the heart of the Mongolian Altai, 
the home of Ovis ammon. During the march we 
passed many old heads; one particularly fine one 
looked as though it had been dead not over a year. 
Under proper conditions, and in warmer weather, 
it would be an easy country to htmt, as one could 
ride much of the way, and stalking would be fairly 
simple. 

Real winter was with us in earnest by this time 
and there was never a sign of thawing, even in the 
sun. A bottle of ink in its wooden box froze solid 
in my coat pocket under my heavy sheepskin coat. 
We were glad, at the end of that stage, to find several 
yurtSy one of which was cleared for us at the request 
of our soldier guard. Although they were draughty 
and the fuel — ^little thorny bushes — ^was poor, we 
managed to get three or four hours sleep. Our men 
worked most of the night making up food for the 
camels, a mixture of flour and kaffir com made into 
balls of dough. 

Each yurt had a circular metal brazier in which 
the fire was made, and on which the occupants put 
one of their two or three cast iron bowls. Usually 
also there were several tea pots and long tapering 
jugs and various copper and brass pans in the house- 
hold kit. Tea, a black and rather dreadful concoc- 
tion, was made in one of the bowls, then ladled into 
a pot, in which it was kept hot over the fire. When 
they have flour, the Mongols put it and some kind 
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of paste into their bowls of tea, which make it almost 
a food. Salt is also added and this gives the tea a 
most unpleasant brackish flavor. After seeing the 
awful mess in the big iron pots in which the tea was 
made, we quit taking it. At the yurts where we 
stopped, mutton, which seemed the only food, was 
stewed in one of the bowls, the broth dnmk and the 
meat eaten with much noise. All the yurts were 
very dirty, as were their owners. 

Clark and I had long since ceased to worry about 
vermin or such trifles and it was remarkable how 
free from them we kept. We would just lie down 
alongside sleeping Mongols and get what rest we 
could. I doubt if they were any dirtier than we 
were, at that. 

The Mongols wear nothing but cotton shirts under 
their pushtins, and their leather trousers are of goat 
skin with the hair-side inwards. When sleeping they 
take off the big coats, which they lay over them- 
selves. If we could have made up our minds to part 
with so much as a single garment, no doubt we might 
have slept better, but as we did not seem able to 
get enough on to keep us warm, we could hardly 
consider taking anything orf. 

At one of our stopping places, travellers dropped 
in sometime during the night. One of these arrivals 
seemed to be quite a sport, for he was dressed in red 
leather Mongol boots with fancy stitching, a very 
snappy, blue cloth coat, lined with the usual goat- 
skin, and a highly decorated, tight, felt hat with ear 
pieces. He and the others present exchanged cour- 
tesies by passing snuff bottles, which were the little, 
decorated kind so common in China. The proper 
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procedure, when one is passed the snuff, is to take 
out the stopper with its long and slightly curved 
bit of bone, put a little dab of the snuff on a thumb 
nail and inhale it. Sometimes the stopper is just 
slightly lifted and a sniff taken. The latest arrival 
always begins the ceremony with his bottle and the 
courtesy is returned by his taking a bit from the 
bottle of the other person; if one happens to be 
smoking his long-stemmed Chinese pipe, it is passed 
and a puff or two taken in lieu of snuff. 

It was not a bad country for travelling, though 
our horses were becoming thin and weak from their 
hardships. We doubted if they would live to take 
us into Kobdo, but all still showed spirit, and made 
fair speed. There was almost no grass, so our horses 
had to subsist on the occasional feeds of grain we 
could give them when our camels arrived. Some- 
times, however, we reached yurts hours ahead of the 
caravan and then our poor mounts must needs wait, 
as it was not possible for us to carry forage on our 
saddles for them. We would have liked to rest them 
and ourselves, for we were becoming nearly as weary 
as they, but there was no question of stopping; we 
had to keep going until Kobdo should be reached. 

The ground imder the snow seemed mostly dis- 
integrated granite and all that section had the appear- 
ance of old, broken down mountains projecting from 
a high plateau. It looked not tmlike parts of the 
Pamirs, for there were no jagged peaks nor ridges 
and the valleys were often wide and open. Snow, 
of course, lay on mountains and in valleys, though it 
was seldom very deep. On one march we passed a 
large flock of sheep, near a couple of yurts partially 
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hidden in a draw. During another, a mounted soldier, 
leading a lightly packed horse, met us on the trail. 
As usual, he was travelling at a fast trot, with his 
horses in a heavy sweat. The soldier halted us and 
barked many questions, and as our escort was some 
way behind, I thought we were due for another 
inquisition, but he let us go at last. 

It grew constantly colder and several times Clark’s 
thermometer showed zero in his saddle bag against 
the horse’s body. Our moustaches and beards were 
always heavily frozen and our horses were a mass of 
frost. Clark got a finger nipped and I the tip of 
my nose. We missed our woollen gloves, which the 
soldiers at Ji-ji-ho had stolen, though fortunately we 
still had our leather mittens. I tried the experiment 
of wearing a pair of heavy woollen socks on each 
hand and found they worked fairly well, though they 
made it difficult to hold the reins. My right hand, 
which had become infected at Ji-ji-ho, was a constant 
bother. We were becoming used to low tempera- 
tures, however, for one night we remarked that it 
did not seem so cold and on looking at the thermom- 
eter, found it read below zero. 

I had never heard that the yak was raised or used 
in Mongolia, but at one camp we saw some being 
ridden and near another camp there were several 
grazing. In appearance they were exactly the same 
as those in the Pamirs. We heard that the Mongols 
of the western Altai owned numbers of yaks, but 
we did not see them used to any extent for riding 
and nowhere as beasts of burden. . 

We were travelling in a general northwesterly 
direction through, and diagonally across, the Mon- 
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golian Altai. For the first half of the twelve days’ 
journey to Kobdo the type of country remained 
much the same, a series of great basins from which 
narrower valle3rs led to divides. Motmtain con- 
tours were rounded, and though broken masses of 
rock showed through the snow at times, there were 
no jagged peaks and the ridges were continuous. 
No vegetation, except occasional small areas of coarse 
grass, was visible anywhere; even the thorny bushes, 
which had been our fuel at one or two of the earlier 
yurts^ disappeared and nothing but occasional rocks 
broke the smooth expanse of snow. 

Then, during our sixth march from Ji-ji-ho, we 
altered a rock walled canyon which was nowhere 
over fifty yards wide. The moon was nearly full 
and deep black shadows from the canyon walls con- 
trasted strikingly with the brilliantly white moon- 
light on the snow. We were surprised to note run- 
ning water in one or two places, though the tempera- 
ture was below zero. About five or six miles down 
the canyon, a sudden transition occurred. One mo- 
ment we were in the heart of the mountains, then 
a sharp bend disclosed the hills becoming lower and 
we could look ahead to where the valley opened out 
onto the plain. 

The hiUs along this last part of the march were 
dotted with low thorn bushes, and in the moonlight 
looked much like a tea plantation. Our trail led 
out across a rolling plain, also thickly dotted with 
low bushes, and the motmtains gradually withdrew 
until they were a mile or two distant. Along the 
latter part of the canyon there was less snow and 
much of the trail was over bare rocks and gravel. 
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At a camp composed of three yurts, tucked away 
in a little draw, we were taken into a large yurt which 
we hoped to have to ourselves, but which we had to 
share with Mohamed, our soldiers, and two other 
Mongols. The Mongols, however, played some sort 
of game with little wooden dominoes, marked with 
sketches of animals, so the fire burned later than 
usual and we got some sleep. 

November 19 th we spent in camp, as the caravan 
did not catch up with us in time for a start. As 
usual, Mongols continually dropped into the yurt 
to sit and stare at us. They often talked about us 
among themselves and apparently found great amuse- 
ment in our clothes, our kit, and our actions. Some- 
times they picked up parts of our kit or clothing, 
examined them closely, and passed them aroimd the 
circle. We didn’t feel assured enough of our position 
to resent it, though the experience was not particu- 
larly pleasant. 

Every Mongol wears various personal possessions 
stuck in his sash. They are usually a fire-maker, 
similar to the Tibetan article, a little white metal 
hook which is used for cleaning out the pipe bowl, 
and a small silver affair which, so far as I learned, is 
used for mixing tobacco. All these are fastened to 
a chain of white metal, which often has one or more 
old Russian coins or Chinese dollars added as decora- 
tions. Inside one bootleg, they carry their long- 
stemmed, tiny-bowled pipes, which have soft jade 
mouth pieces. Tucked away in their clothes they 
carry a cloth tobacco pouch, about a foot long by 
five indies wide, with a slit down the middle of one 
side. Their tobacco is of the green, powdered, Chi- 
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nese variety. In the pouches, they also carry their 
little snuff bottles. Small silver-mounted wooden 
tea bowls are often carried by soldiers and civilians 
alike, and these are unwrapped from many folds of 
cloth when occasion requires. We noticed that none 
of the younger Mongols wore queues. Now and 
then we saw an older chap with a pigtail but usually 
heads were clipped or shaven. All the Mongols 
were infested with cooties, of course, and “shirt- 
reading” was always a popular pastime among those 
in our yurt. 

Across their backs our guards carried long mag- 
azine rifles of about 7 mm. bore, and each soldier 
wore a bandolier which contained fully a htmdred 
rotmds of ammunition. Sabers, similar to those of 
the Russians in the Pamirs, were also worn; in fact, 
the arms and equipment of the Mongol soldiers were 
all quite evidently of Russian origin. 

As we went further, the type of country again 
changed and the mountains were mostly huge bare 
detached rock masses, not the long continuous ridges 
earlier seen. There was still no sign of timber any- 
where, and altogether it was a most forbidding land, 
which must be frightfully cold in mid-winter. We 
saw several glorious sunrises and sunsets, with some 
of the most lovely and delicate tints of sky, clouds, 
and mountains that one could imagine. 

At one stopping place, while waiting for our cara- 
van to arrive, we saw several red-billed and red-legged 
blade-birds, a number of magpies and a flock of 
brownish hill partridges. A couple of big hawks 
were circling overhead and when the partridges saw 
these, they huddled dose to the grotmd and remained 
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so motionless that it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish them from the rocks. 

One day I saw a couple of Mongols on foot throw 
ropes over ponies in approved cowpuncher style. 
Both made good casts and caught their animals, 
but as they had nothing on which to snub them, 
the ponies carried the ropes away. The ordinary 
Mongol method of catching ponies was to have the 
noose on along pole, ride after the pony to be caught, 
and drop the noose over it. 

Clark was using his electric flashlight one night, 
and the usual assemblage in our yurt was greatly 
interested. One chap tried to light his pipe from 
it; another was frankly afraid of it and they all 
jumped when the light was flashed on them. One 
fellow reached for the torch and Clark lighted it 
suddenly as he was about to take it. The man 
jumped and rolled away in evident fright. Later, 
Clark took them all outside, where they thought it 
great fun to see the horses’ eyes shine in the bright 
beam. It was very evident that none of them had 
ever before seen an electric torch. 

On the eleventh day after leaving Uptsun we saw 
a big frozen lake far ahead toward the northeast. 
Our soldiers said that the lake was Kara Usu Nor 
and that Kobdo lay a few miles northwest of it. 
There was almost no snow anjrwhere in the basin of 
Kara Usu, nor on the nearby hills, though far to 
the north a snowy range rose above nearer brown 
ridges. The lake stretched in an unbroken sheet of 
ice fully fifty miles northeast, while on its wuthem 
shore, frozen marshes and reed beds extended some 
distance inland. Among the high reeds were the 
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clustered yurts of a large camp named Tsagan Dali, 
and our soldiers led us to these and indicated that 
we were to stay there for the night. There was 
nothing to do but dismount, though we were anxious 
to reach Kobdo. Once in Kobdo, which we thought 
would prove a fair sized town, we did not expect 
serious trouble in proving our identity and purpose, 
and the Russian Consul, we thought, would easily 
be able to arrange for our journey eastward to 
Ulyasutai and Urga. 

While we were resting a young Russian came in. 
The large Mauser pistol on his belt indicated that 
he must be connected with the Mongol Government, 
but regardless of that, we were glad to see him, for 
at least he was a white man. He could speak a little 
German, by means of which he and I talked after 
a fashion. I tried to answer his questions about 
what we had been doing, where we were from and 
where we were going, and then I showed him a few 
photographs, which, I think, explained our work 
better than my rather lame German. He seemed to 
understand and pleasantly asked us to come to his 
house when we arrived in Kobdo, though the name 
and address, which he wrote on a piece of paper for 
us, were in Russian and unintelligible to us. We 
kept it, however, for he was our first friendly contact 
in Mongolia. 

We made an early start next morning and, after 
crossing various inlets of the frozen lake, struck 
across a wide sloping plain toward a series of low 
hills. A broad trail wound through these for about 
three miles and descended to another plain, where 
Kobdo came into view. 
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The town of Kobdo lies in a great basin amid a 
scene of rocky desolation that is impressive in its 
magnitude. The town itself was very disappointing, 
for where we had expected a place comparable to 
one of the cities of Turkestan, it was but a little 
oasis of trees and one storied mud buildings, almost 
lost in the big basin. Beyond it was a large lama- 
sery, whose low, mud buildings nestled at the foot 
of a hill. 

As we rode nearer we could distinguish red flags on 
various houses. One or two buildings, a bit more 
pretentious, were higher than the others and had 
white-washed walls. We thought that one of these, 
just outside the town, must be the headquarters to 
which we were going, but we were taken instead to a 
yurt just inside the very dilapidated outer walls of 
the town. Inside this yurt, which was cleaner and 
better fitted than most, we found four young Mon- 
gols. Two of these were probably subordinates, as 
they took little part in what followed. One of the 
other two was a petulant looking lad who was as 
unpleasant toward us as he could well be. The 
other was a perfect North American Indian t3q)e, 
with straight brows, slightly Roman nose and long 
black hair. Both of these took a hostile attitude at 
once and kept it through the four hours we were 
before them. Several big Mauser automatics with 
belts of loaded clips were hanging about the yurt, 
which seemed to be the office of the Police Depart- 
ment. There was a stove in the center and the 
walls were covered with decorated numdahs. 

We produced passports, letters, pictures, etc., all 
of which were thrown aside while the Mongols had 
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lunch from a big bowl of boiled meat which a serv- 
ant brought ,in. Needless to say, we were offered 
nothing. 

When the Mongols had finished their meal, some 
one was sent out for a young soldier who could speak 
Chanto, and through Mohamed and this fellow we 
told our story again, backed up at times by one of 
the soldiers who had come from Uptstm with us. 
The two chief inquisitors paid no attention to most 
of it and asked many questions, such as who we 
were at home, what military rank we held, etc. 
Each time I answered a question, they sneered and 
said that I was lying and that we were soldiers and 
spies. We were getting nowhere and it began to 
look black for us once more. I asked to see the 
Russian Consul but they ignored the request. The 
letter to the Constd and all our papers they barely 
glanced at but threw aside, and we seemed to be 
against a blank wall. The two inquisitors went out 
after awhile and we were left sitting uncomfortably 
on a box. 

Then another Mongol came in. He wore the red- 
starred army cap but was dressed in semi-Eiuropean 
clothing and seemed more than just a savage. I 
learned later that he was the local commissar, a 
Buriat Mongol from Siberia. He lounged about for 
a time, then idly began to look over our papers and 
pictures. Evidently he could read a little Russian, 
for when he got to the Pamir permits with Rakof- 
dcy’s name on them and saw our letter to the Russian 
Consul, he began to take more interest. He asked 
a few questions and when the unpleasant first two 
men came back, held a whispered conversation with 
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them. A messenger was sent out on some errand 
and again we awaited developments. 

After a long wait, in came an old Mongol dressed 
in yellow, who appeared to be someone of importance. 
He proved to be the governor general, appointed 
from Urga, and local chief of Kobdo. This chap 
seemed to have a few brains and was not entirely 
saturated with suspicion of everything tmusual. He 
quietly looked over otir papers, asked a few questions, 
and sat for some time considering. Even our in- 
quisitors were respectful to him. The governor 
general asked how long we wished to stay in Kobdo 
and I asked how soon we could leave. Then he 
asked where we would go in Kobdo if released. I 
said that a Russian, whose address I now showed, 
had invited us to come to his home. At that the 
governor general nodded and we were told that 
our papers would be sent to the Sait-Yamen, or 
headquarters, and that we would be taken elsewhere 
for the time being. We followed the young soldier 
who had come with us, moimted and rode through 
the town, stared at by many Mongols and a sur- 
prising number of Chantos. Nearly every house had 
a red flag above it, though we found that these were 
only flown above the homes of Government officials. 

At one of these houses we dismounted and were led 
into a large compoimd. Naturally, we thought it 
was another Mongol office where we would again 
go through a third degree. We were greatly sur- 
prised and pleased when the door opened and we 
found we had been taken to the home of our German- 
speaking Russian friend of the day before. He and 
his very pleasant little wife made us welcome in their 
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tiny, three roomed house. His name was Samuel 
Davidson, though I rather think that that is as near 
as it can be written in English and that the Russian 
of it is somewhat different. 

Davidson had been a White Russian officer at one 
time but was now in the Mongol service. I told 
him our troubles and explained what we were trying 
to do. The day before he had simply taken us on 
faith as a couple of strange white men in a strange 
land. He was the Good Samaritan come to life, 
for he had come out of his way to lend us what help 
and encouragement he could. What he did' for us 
will always seem to me one of the kindest, most 
human things I have ever known one man to do for 
others. 

We were so glad to be with white people that our 
tension relaxed and we gave way to a very natural 
fatigue. Later, several of Davidson’s friends came 
in. All of them were kindly and interested in us. 
One chap could speak a few words of French; an- 
other asked me if I could speak Yiddish. 

In the evening, Davidson took us out to a little 
house in the compound, where we had a real Rus- 
sian steam bath. In a small room was a big plas- 
tered heater, fired from outside the building. Water 
thrown on the hot side and top of this gave off an 
amazing amount of steam, while from a trough in 
the boiler-like affair we dipped hot water into a 
couple of tin tubs, ’cooling it to suit with cold water 
from another tub. The steam thoroughly warmed 
us, and altogether it was a great treat. When we 
went back to the house we fotmd that Mrs. Davidson 
had prepared a good supper of boiled meat, bread. 
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and tea. Everyone was so pleasant and the relief 
of being among friends and away from the Mongols 
was so great that we felt nearly ready to weep. 

All during the night one of Davidson’s men pa- 
trolled the compound, rattling a little lama drum 
which took the place of the stick-tapping of Turk- 
estan. Next morning Davidson went with us to the 
Consul’s office, which was in a large building on the 
main street. He told the Consul of our experiences 
with the Mongols and the Consul made notes regard- 
ing them. He seemed much concerned over our un- 
pleasant experience, as did all the other Russians 
whom we met in Kobdo. Again we went over our 
papers, and now, once more. Senator Borah’s letter 
had its effect. After about an hour with the Consul, 
we went to the Mongol Gali-Yamen, or Custom 
House, which consisted of a couple of yurts in a very 
dirty compoimd. 

At the Gali-Yamen all our camels were parked 
and our boxes and bags strewn about the yard. We 
had asked the Consul whether he could help us with 
the clearing of our baggage, but he had said he could 
do nothing. It appeared that the Russians had 
certain officials who were teaching the Mongols how 
to run a government and an army, but except for 
this and in possible urgent cases, they could not 
interfere. At the Gali- Yamen several dirty individ- 
uals went through our boxes. If it had not been 
so cold, tedious, and generally exasperating, it would 
have been funny. They had no idea of what they 
were trying to do and each one made his own in- 
dependent inspection. Tins of milk, butter, etc., 
were inventoried, and even such small articles as 
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envelopes, razor blades, and sheets of paper were 
carefully counted and listed. 

Our silver and money were weighed and put in a 
box, as were our rice, sugar, and other bulk stores. 
After we thought they were through with a box, 
another diap would repeat the performance. My 
toilet kit was a great treat; they took everjrfhing out 
and pawed it over with much interest. They had 
an awful time with our gazelle skins and bones and 
could not understand why we were carrying them 
with us. They wanted to know the purpose of 
every single article. Davidson stuck by us and 
acted as oiu* interpreter. He told me afterward that 
he had a hard time persuading them that it was not 
necessary to make us open all of our film; they at 
first insisted that each roll be opened, which would, 
of course, have ruined the lot. Otu* small stock qf 
brandy was taken as it seemed that liquor was a 
Government monopoly. 

At the close of the inspection we were informed 
that each person entering Mongolia was allowed two 
hundred Chinese dollars, or their equivalent, free of 
duty and that all money in excess of that amount 
was taxable at the rate of 20 per cent. We protested 
that we were but travelling through the country 
and needed our silver for transportation, but the 
Mongol in charge simply grinned and said that we 
must pay the duty. So our rapidly dwindling sup- 
ply of money was depleted still further. Finally 
everything except the brandy was released and 
brought to Davidson’s compound, where an unused 
storeroom was put at our disposal. 

We seemed definitely to have been released from 
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Mongol custody, but our efforts to get permission 
to continue eastward were futile. The Consul ad- 
vised us to go out via Siberia, for which he offered 
us visas and arms permits. He said if we attempted 
to go on through Mongolia, even with Mongol per- 
mits, we would have the same sort of trouble at 
Ulyasutai and Urga, as the head of each district 
acted independently of the others. Also, our guns, 
cameras, and film could not go with us if we went 
east. We could afford to lose our arms and cameras, 
but the exposed film, the record of our work since 
leaving Kara Shar, was of too much value to risk 
losing. The journey to Siberia would be two him- 
dred and fifty miles by wagon to Kashagatch at the 
frontier and from there by sleigh three hundred and 
fifty more to Biisk, a town on a spur of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. 

We hated terribly to abandon our plan of crossing 
Mongolia and did everything possible to carry it 
out. The governor general, however, stubbornly 
refused to allow it, even though Consul Goldstein 
pressed the point at several interviews. We were 
not permitted to be present at any of these, for the 
Mongols still treated us as inferiors and would have 
no direct dealings with us. After several days’ ef- 
forts, we were reluctantly obliged to acc^t the in- 
evitable and plan to go out via Siberia. 

While the negotiations were in progress, we had 
an opportunity to look about the town, though 
photographs were strictly forbidden. 

Kobdo is a small place, probably not over a 
quarter of a mile square. There are many ruined 
walls, which give the impression that the town was 
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devastated at some time and never entirely rebuilt. 
The place owes what importance it has to its loca- 
tion at the junction of caravan routes into Siberia. 
One wide street, lined with tall poplars, seems the 
only street of consequence. A town well, at the 
intersection of two small streets, supplies drinking 
water for almost the whole place. The water level 
is about twenty feet below the surface. Except for 
the few poplars on the one street and in a tiny park 
made by the Russians, there are no trees in the town 
or on the plain. The whole place is brown and dusty. 

Davidson said that the town was demolished dur- 
ing a Mongol insurrection some years before, and the 
crumbling remains of an old, walled town near the 
present village bore out his statement. He said 
that when he came there, about five months before 
our arrival, only portions of the walls of his present 
house were up; he rebuilt and roofed it himself. 
Practically all the Mongol official offices were yurts 
in dirty walled enclostures scattered about town. 

We saw a number of Chantos, who lived in a 
quarter by themselves. The Mongol soldiers num- 
bered some two to three himdred; there were also 
fifty or sixty Russians and a scattering of Mongol 
officials. Practically all the Russians except the 
Consular staff were in the employ of the Mongol 
Government, either in the army as instructors, or 
were working in the bank or the co-operative store. 
All the Mongols were v&ry insolent in manner, the 
soldiers particularly so. They seemed to have the 
right of entry where they pleased and were always 
coming into Davidson’s house without knocking. 
Nor did he seem to have the authority to eject them. 
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Once a couple of soldiers followed us in just to see 
who and what we were. Another time a soldier 
pushed into the room while we were eating and de- 
manded to be sold some cigarettes. Davidson told 
him that he did not have any cigarettes to sell, but 
the fellow replied that we were known to have some 
and demanded that Davidson take ours and sell 
them to him. Davidson threatened to report him 
at the yamen and the man left, but not imtil after 
he had seated himself and insolently looked about 
the room for some time. 

All the Russians in Kobdo thoroughly disliked the 
Mongols and their favorite term for them was 
“swine,” generally preceded by adjectives. No one 
seemed sure of himself and there was a distinct air 
of uneasiness. One evening when several of David- 
son’s Russian friends were at the house and we were 
singing and laughing, footsteps were heard outside. 
A hush came over the room and talking ceased imtil 
they passed on. One sensed that the Russians felt 
they had started sopiething in Mongolia which they 
were rather afraid might prove a Frankenstein mon- 
ster. They made one think of a man who had hold 
of a powerful coiled spring and was afraid to let 
go, or the old story of the chap who had the bear 
by the tail. 

While we were at breakfast one morning a very 
decorative and rather fine looking Russian officer 
entered. Davidson said that he had been sent from 
Moscow as instructor for the Mongol soldiery and 
that he held high rank in the Russian military estab- 
lishment. His visit was to learn more about our 
experiences at Ji-ji-ho, a report of which I had writt^ 
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at the request of the Consul. I told the story in de- 
tail and the officer listened very carefully to David- 
son’s translation. At the conclusion, he remarked 
that we had been very lucky not to have been 
shot at once. The outlying Mongol posts, he said, 
had Httle discipline and anything might happen 
to strangers arriving unannounced. He also stated 
that it was fortunate that we had been brought to 
Kobdo, rather than to some post where there were 
no Russians, for, he admitted, we might have had 
a pretty rough time without our Russian contacts. 
I expressed our opinion of the Mongols at some 
length, and he agreed with me. 

With all hope of continuing eastward through 
Mongolia entirely abandoned, we spent the rest of 
our week in Kobdo preparing for the journey to 
Siberia. The first thing was to get back our papers 
and arms from the Mongols, but this took time and 
was only finally accomplished with much difficulty 
by the Consul. Then we had to have Mongol pass- 
ports and permits to travel, the latter known in 
Russian as probsk. It seems that, in Mongolia, 
every foreigner must hold a Mongol passport. These 
documents, which are not valid for travelling about 
but only allow one to exist, are made out for limited 
periods and charged for accordingly. To enter or 
leave Mongolia or to make any sort of a journey 
within it, one must hold a probsk in addition to a 
passport, and the probsk must specifically state where, 
when, and how the journey is to be made. It was 
not exactly a cheery sort of land to travel through 
and, as Clark remarked, it would hardly endear itself 
to tourists. 
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There were two or three motors in Kobdo, by the 
way, but they were out of commission. In addition, 
there was no motor-fuel until caravans brought a 
fresh supply from Siberia. We heard that in sum- 
mer a passable motor-route skirts the mountains to 
Ulyasutai and Urga but that much of it is rather 
hair-raising. 

On Saturday afternoon our Russian friends went 
bird shooting on the nearby plains and all the Mongol 
offices closed for that day and Sunday. It was rather 
surprising to find everything closed over the week- 
aid, for the Mongols are Lamaists and the Soviets 
have, technically at least, abolished organized re- 
ligion. On that Stmday in Kobdo, however, we 
could do no more business than we could have done 
in any dty of the Western Hemisphere. 

After the enforced inactivity of the week-end, 
Davidson took us to the bank, a Mongol Government 
institution staffed by Russians, and we found that 
the Director, who looked like an American, spoke 
excellent English. I asked him what to do about 
our silver, for contrary to what we had been told 
in Urumchi, we found that silver bullion was not 
ciurent in Mongolia. The Director told us to bring 
over our silver and he would buy it. He gave us a 
very fair rate, part in Mongolian money and the 
balance in a rouble draft on a Russian Bank at 
Biisk. ' 


> There is a new Mongolian silver currency, coined in Russia and based 
on the Chinese dollar. Yuan-shi-kai dollars are also current, as is a 
new paper issue of Mongolia dated 1925 and printed in Russia. The 
notes are for ^i.oo, I2.00, $5.00, and |io.oo and are rather decorative; 
there are also silver and copper coins of smaller denominations. It is 
probable that there is some sort of Russian backing for the paper issue. 
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It proved quite a task to sort out what could be 
taken with us and what must be left behind. Finally 
we decided to leave with Davidson everything except 
specimens, instruments, cameras, exposed film, bed- 
ding rolls, and a few needed articles of clothing. 
Food for a week was necessary to Kashagatch; the 
balance we gave Davidson. In order to give him 
this varied assortment of equipment and food, we 
had also to give him a certificate, which listed the 
items and established his ownership; without this 
they were subject to confiscation by the Mongols 
and he to a heavy fine. The two horses which had 
served us so well were given to our host and a friend 
who loaned us a wagon. The third we gave to 
Mohamed Rahim, for though we had expected to 
take Mohamed through to Peking with us, he ex- 
pressed a wish to return with the Kuchengtze cara- 
van. He could be of little service in Russia, so, 
though we hated to part with him, we acquiesced 
in his desire to return home by the shortest route. 
The Consul assured us that he would obtain a Mon- 
gol passport and probsk for Mohamed, so that he 
would have a less unpleasant journey back to Tm-k- 
estan than the outward trip had proved to be. 

Accurate information regarding the length of our 
journey to Kashagatch was difficult to get in Kobdo. 
Once we heard it was six days, another person gave 
it as nine days; actually it took us eight. The 


Mongol postage stamps, also decorative affairs, are printed in Urga but 
are good only inside Mongolia and Russia, for Mongolia does not belong 
to the Postal Union. There is a weekly mail service between Kobdo, 
Ulyasutai, and Urga, but aside from that and for mail into Russian terri- 
tory, the Mongol stamps did not seem of much value. 
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stories of the route beyond Eashagatch were even 
more vague, but everyone seemed to think that we 
could reach Peking within a month. 

Our first plan was to make the Kashagatch portion 
by camel caravan, but a friend of Davidson’s, who 
managed a Russian Trading Post at Kobdo, offered 
us the use of a wagon and three horses for the trip. 
He said we could sleep at posts of his organization 
along the road, which would allow us to leave tents 
and camp equipment behind. The wagon would 
make better time than could a caravan, so we gladly 
accepted the offer and arranged to send our irre- 
ducible minimum of baggage, mostly film and a few 
specimens, ahead by camels obtained for us by one 
of the bank officials. 

To drive our wagon we hired a Russian who or- 
dinarily worked for the Mongol Cooperative Store, 
but who was then unemployed. Our wagon, a light 
vehicle of the buckboard t3q)e, had very small wheels 
and a hay-filled, wicker body. Three horses were 
hitched abreast. Over the wheel-horse a yoke, 
shaped like an inverted U, held the shafts together 
and put a tension on two braces which extended from 
the ends of the front axle. No traces were used with 
the wheel horse, who worked through the shafts 
directly to the axle; the outside horses pulled through 
traces to singletrees mounted on projecting brackets. 
The construction was Russian and seemed excellently 
adapted to rough travel. 

A yakdan of supplies, another box with cooked 
meat, bread, and some apple-tarts which Mrs.' David- 
son prepared for us, otu* guns rolled in a bag of num- 
dahs, the driver’s bag of food for himself and another 
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of grain for the horses, besides our heavy goatskin 
coats, made a heavy load for the little vehicle. Often 
we would have been glad to crawl down into the 
hay-filled wagon body for warmth but our gtms took 
so mudi room that we had to sit on them, high up 
in the cold wind. 

We had thought that the two yotmg Mongol 
soldiers, who had been our guards from Uptsun to 
Kobdo, had returned to their post, but just before 
we left they came to see us at Davidson’s house. 
On otir arrival at Kobdo we had given each of the boys 
a large sheath-knife, as a token of our appreciation 
of their efforts to lessen the discomforts of the long 
ride and they had seemed greatly pleased. When 
they came to say good-bye, each one presented each 
of us with a Chinese silver dollar. The lads doubt- 
less had nothing to give us but the dollars from their 
probably meager pay and their little gesture of 
friendslfip touched us deeply. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THROUGH THE HEART OF SIBERIA TO THE LAND OF 
THE DRAGON 

AT last we were ready to leave. The caravan of 
seven camels, sufficient for our reduced bag- 
gage, got away on November thirtieth, and on De- 
cember first we followed in our little wagon, head- 
ing northwest across six hundred miles of that solidly 
frozen land to the nearest railroad, which we hoped 
would take us to Peking by Christmas. 

Davidson and a yoxmg Russian lad rode with us 
for a way and Davidson again assisted us at the Gali- 
Yamen, where the Mongols once more looked over 
our papers and poked about in the wagon-bed, but 
apparently could find nothing about which to make 
trouble. To us it was obvious that the Mongols 
overlook no opportunities to annoy foreigners within 
their boundaries. 

Just before we left, Davidson told me that he had 
been ordered back to Urga and expected to start 
early in January by caravan with his wife and little 
boy. A bleak winter journey of nearly nine htm- 
dred miles lay ahead of them, but they faced it with 
calm fortitude as part of the misfortunes which had 
come upon them during recent years. The David- 
sons had been so good to us, complete strangers as 

35 * 
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we were, that, though we were naturally glad to 
leave Kobdo, we parted from them with very real 
regret. I shall always remember Davidson as one 
of “Nature’s noblemen.” 

We were handicapped on the first stage of fifty 
miles by a late start and fell a bit short of our des- 
tination, for as soon as night came on we began to 
wander and frequently lost the road. It was hope- 
less to blunder ahead in the dark, so we decided to 
stop and lie out where we were. Some thorny 
bushes, which we broke with difficulty, made enough 
fire to melt a little snow for coffee, and that, with 
frozen bread and frozen meat, composed our supper. 

We had brought a few tins of baked beans with 
us but of course they were frozen solid. We at- 
tempted to thaw out one tin near the fire but for- 
got to pierce the cover. In a few minutes the whole 
thing, tin, beans, fire, and all, went skyward, to the 
great disgust of our horses tethered to the nearby 
wagon. Later, we learned to eat frozen beans. 

It got pretty cold during the night and by morn- 
ing the thermometer registered six below. We had 
not brought our sleeping robes, for it had seemed 
reasonably certain that each night we would be at a 
Russian trading post. But though we were a bit 
chilly at times, we managed to get some sleep. 
Clark curled up in the wagon-bed with the horses 
eating the hay around him. In the morning he said 
that he had felt them nudging him with their noses 
all night, and when he awoke he found that they 
had eaten most of the hay from beneath him. 

After daylight we found the road, and another 
five miles brought us to the post which we had ex- 
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pected to reach the night before. It was a trading 
post composed of a little mud house and two yurts, 
with the red Soviet flag flying from a pole inside 
the brush-walled compound. Both our driver and 
the Russian in charge of the post advised us to stay 
there all day and over night, because much of the 
next stage, another fifty miles, was rocky and diffi- 
cult and should we not cover it by nightfall, we 
would only lose our road and again have to sleep out. 

It was rather pleasant to rest. During the after- 
noon we trimmed our beards, and the job was one 
which would have been more than a handful for any 
civilized barber. At Kobdo one of the bank clerks 
had given us a haircut, but we wore the accumulated 
growth of nearly nine months on our faces. We 
found our long beards a great protection against 
wind and weather, but there were distinct drawbacks. 
The moisture from our breath often froze until our 
beards and moustaches were so caked with ice that 
we could hardly open our mouths. After the im- 
kempt luxuriance of so long a time, our clipped 
beards gave us a “policed-up” and fairly civilized 
appearance. 

After revelling in a good sleep in a warm room, 
we resumed the bleak journey, which took us at 
once into a rocky gorge and back and forth across 
a frozen stream. The mountains were higher as we 
progressed, and the snow deeper. The road climbed 
to a windy divide of eight thousand feet, then dropped 
into a narrow canyon. 

We came in the late afternoon to the trading post 
of Tulba, a long mud house in a log compound. 
Bales of wool were piled about the yard and a big 
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scale indicated that considerable business was done 
there. These stations, we learned, buy wool and 
hides, and trade in various articles, such as iron pots, 
pails, etc., needed by the Mongols. The Russian 
manager, after seeing our letter of introduction from 
his chief in Kobdo, got out the samovar and we had 
tea, supplemented by food from our own box. With 
the Kirghiz employees of the post, we slept on the 
floor, seven in one hot little room. 

The next two days were very similar, one stage of 
forty-flve miles and another of twenty-five. The 
days were clear and cold, and the coimtry rough 
and bleak; the nights’ stops brought us to trading 
posts where we met with simple but dieering hos- 
pitality. The region through which we drove during 
these two days appeared as a series of big basins; 
they were really valleys, of course, and all had out- 
lets, but were so wide that the term “basin” seaned 
applicable to them. 

On the fifth day out from Kobdo, the road led up 
a stiff climb to a ridge, from which a long descent 
brought us into an area of bushes and grass along 
the bank of a frozen river. Many old campsites 
showed that it was a favorite stopping place for 
herders and travellers. Though there was little snow 
in the valle3rs, it lay deep on the high summits which 
rose in the distance. Some of these higher ridges we 
estimated at fully ten thousand feet. 

Our road, which was hard and good, kept along 
the south side of the basin for several miles. Large 
herds of cattle were out on the flat, and several 
groups of yurts seemed to be Kirghiz camps, for the 
yurts differed somewhat from those of the Mongols. 
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We crossed a stretch of grass hummocks toward 
three compounds near the north side of the basin. 
Two of these, which flew the red flag, were composed 
of log buildings, and one of them proved to be the 
post where we were to stop for the night. Many 
large piles of wool and people working in the com- 
pound made the place look busier than any of the 
previous posts. There were several men and three 
women stationed at Ulankusa, as we learned it was 
called. A long building and a small cabin appeared 
to comprise all the housing facilities. Soon after 
we drove up, a Mongol came from some yurts out- 
side the compound and made a casual inspection of 
our baggage, for it seemed that Ulankusa was also 
a Mongol Customs Post. He was not too unpleasant, 
however, and was greatly pleased when Clark took 
his picture. The manager of the post, a big husky 
chap who looked like an American, was very pleasant 
and invited us into his room, where his wife made 
cocoa for us. 

Shortly after leaving Ulankusa, we saw great num- 
bers of old Oms ammon heads in the snow. They 
were scattered about so thickly that the locality 
looked like the parts of the Pamirs where the natives 
do their winter shooting. We afterward learned that 
the heads dated from the winter of 1910, when there 
was a great snow-fall which deeply covered the hills 
and forced the sheep down into the valleys, where 
they died in the snow by hundreds. 

A thirty-three mile stage brought us the next 
night to Eholik, another trading post whidi was 
little more than a dot on the plain. We three and 
the seven men at the post slept on the floor of a 
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yurt. Then, hardly remembering that we had 
stopped, we fotmd ourselves again on the road, in 
weather so cold that it was a constant struggle to 
keep our faces from freezing. 

That day we met several caravans of camels and 
many carts along the road, most of them bound for 
Kobdo with supplies and farm machinery. There 
were the tracks of a motor car in the deep snow, but 
we had heard at Kholik that the machine had been 
abandoned somewhere along the road. 

Tashanta, a Russian military post just inside the 
Siberian frontier and the end of the telegraph from 
Kashagatch, did not receive us very well at first, 
but after the soldiers had telephoned to headquarters 
for instructions, we were permitted to spend the 
night there. Our papers were inspected and our 
bundle of rifles was sealed by the Post Commander, 
a tall young chap who took himself very seriously. 

The Russian moimted soldiers at Tashanta wore 
felt boots, blouses, and breeches, very long dark 
colored overcoats and the usual pointed-topped cap 
with neck and ear pieces. Their rifles, carried slung 
across the back, were short Mauser-action carbines 
of about 7 mm. bore. The enlisted men wore sabers 
and rode perched high up on the old Cossack type 
saddles with their absurd-looking, big leather pads. 

We were now but thirty miles from Kashagatch, 
which we made in an easy stage tl^ough more settled 
cotmtry. Several Kirgl^ rode up alongside our 
wagon from time to time and talked to the driver. 
These fellows were very light, some of them true 
blondes. Most of them wore large moustaches and 
scanty beards which were generally thickly matted 
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with ice. They were striking figures in their big, 
high-heeled, leather boots, goatskin trousers, and tre- 
mendous fleece-lined coats, the latter usually trimmed 
with black or colored velvet and tied at the waist 
with woolen sashes. Their big fox skin caps were 
pictiuresque, for they were high crowned and had 
generous ear flaps and neck pieces — ^the whole some- 
times covered with brilliant red or blue cloth, deep- 
rated with feathers or tassels. Many of the Kirghiz, 
like Mongols we had seen, bore on their faces the 
marks of recent severe frost-bites. 

We were glad when at last the little town of 
Kashagatch came into view. A large building of 
logs and white-painted boards appeared to be the 
Custom House and Military Headquarters, so we 
drove to it first. Well-padded doors gave entrance 
into a bare-walled room with a small stove, two 
tables, and the inevitable samovar behind a wide 
counter. Several Russians, two of them in uniform, 
were present, and after I had opened up my several 
coats and sweaters, I dug out our passports. They 
looked them over, while one told the driver to bring 
in our things. One of the men, a short little fellow 
with two red bars on his collar, asked if I spoke 
German. I thankfully said that I did and then we 
began to make progress. The seals put on our bundle 
of rifles at Tashanta were cut off and we opened 
them up for inspection. The Consul in Kobdo had 
written for us a couple of letters of introduction to 
people in Kashagatch £ind we at once asked for the 
addressees. One letter to a man named Buchwold, 
an Austrian who was said to be in the Cooperative 
Store, was opened by the German-speaking officer, 
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read through and pocketed. We thought him pretty 
high-handed until he told me that he was Buchwold 
himself. He said that at one time he had been able 
to speak English but had now forgotten it, though 
he could still read it a bit. The Consul had appar- 
ently written him all about us, for he seemed anxious 
to help. All our cqats were carefully looked over, 
with particular attention paid to the contents of their 
pockets. They were much interested in our little 
stock of medicines and bandages, but passed them. 
My brief-case of papers, all the books we had in our 
bags, and our cameras were kept to be examined 
later, Buchwold saying that we would get them back 
the next day. I called his attention to Mr. Rakofsky’s 
Pamir permits and told him of Senator Borah’s letter. 
All the Russians were pleasant enough, particularly 
after seeing these credentials. They told us that 
our camels had arrived, that our goods were in a 
shed next door, and that we could come around next 
morning and go through the lot. We had expected 
that there would be questionings and many argu- 
ments over our guns, but they simply had us imroll 
them and casually looked them over without even 
examining the numbers. When we asked if we were 
to leave them at Headquarters, they told us that 
we were free to take them with us. 

Buchwold conducted us to the Kashagatch office 
of the trading company at whose posts we had 
stopped along the road. We found the place a three- 
roomed log building, the home of a Russian family, 
and were made welcome by a fine-looking, elderly 
man who managed the office. Clark and I were 
given one of two beds in a tiny room, and though 
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the bed was hard and only about three feet wide, 
we could do wonders at sleeping close together by 
then and made out very well. 

Next morning at the Tamoshna, or Custom House, 
we were invited into an inner office, where an in- 
telligent-looking chap with blond hair and beard was 
seated behind a desk. On the wall back of him was 
a large picture of Lenin, an almost universal decora- 
tion in present-day Russia. A soldier at a smaller 
desk had our passports and papers, which were later 
turned over to us with our books, brief-case, and 
cameras. The chap at the desk, whom I first took 
to be the Chief Commissar, turned out to be the 
head of the local Custom House, a sort of Collector 
of Customs. We were taken out to where our bag- 
gage was sealed in a locked shed and there proceeded 
to open up for inspection. It soon became evident 
that during their night inspection of our papers they 
had seen that our credentials were excellent and they 
were not particularly suspicious of us. One chap, 
however, seemed to have hidden compartments on 
the brain and he tapped and felt about our cases 
and boxes for possible secret places. The others 
went at the inspection as would any ordinary customs 
officers. They were really very decent about it all, 
much to our surprise and gratification. Our two 
r^naining bottles of cognac, which Davidson had 
got back from the Mongols in Kobdo, were tak^ 
into the house and weighed but later returned to 
us without comment. There was slush-ice in the 
bottles, a condition which we had noticed be- 
fore on a particularly cold day along the road. 
It was not to be wondered at, however, for our 
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thermometer showed under twenty below zero each 
night. 

A pale-faced lad with glasses, whom I had thought 
quite decent outside, proved to be the chief obstructor 
of progress. When Buchwold finally turned to us 
and translated his remarks, we learned that we could 
not take our movie cameras, film, or binoculars into 
Russia without a permit from Moscow. So we had 
to wait as patiently as we could for a wire from 
Moscow, and there was little in the village to divert 
us. 

Kashagatch was a scattered town of log and mud 
houses, the former predominating. A big domed 
building, which dominated the low one-storied houses 
of the town, used to be the Orthodox Church, but 
Buchwold said that it had been turned into a club. 
There were probably not over two himdred people 
in the town, excluding the garrison, which as nearly 
as we could estimate, was composed of about two 
hundred soldiers, housed in log barracks near the 
Custom House. 

Several days after we had arrived, a couple of tm- 
uniformed men came to our room, fortunately when 
Buchwold was present. They asked many questions 
about us and our papers, all of which Buchwold 
answered. At first they did not seem very friendly 
but I heard Senator Borah’s and Rakofsky’s names 
mentioned, and both of these seemed to have an 
immediate effect. The two men were greatly amused 
at Buchwold’s account of what the Mongols had 
done to us; most of the Russians at Kashagatch 
seemed to think our Mongolian experiences very 
funny. When they left, Buchwold said that they 
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were local police who had come to dieck up our 
credentials. Once more we were glad that we had 
such exceptional papers. 

The house in which we were quartered was 
equipped with double windows, the outer of which 
bore an inch-thick coat of ice. The place was heated 
by two big stoves of mud brick, each about four feet 
square and each projecting into two rooms. The 
cooking was done in another brick stove about six 
feet square, with the fireplace three feet off the 
floor. This fireplace went several feet back into 
the stove and food was cooked in iron pots over the 
open flame. 

On one occasion while we were awaiting the arrival 
of the Collector at the Custom House in order to ask 
some questions, we sat watching the customs men 
go through the effects of a family of Russians who 
had just arrived from Kobdo. It was about the 
most thorough inspection I ever saw. One woman, 
after having all her luggage searched and some of it 
taken from her, was sent to another room to be per- 
sonally searched by a woman. They cut open bed- 
ding, tapped boot-heels, and went through all her 
effects with amazing thoroughness. Many articles, 
mostly new, were put aside, though whether for 
appraisal or confiscation we could not tell. 

We were unable to get any definite information 
about an answer from Moscow but at last the Chief 
of Customs agreed to allow our motion picture cam- 
eras, film, and field glasses to go through in bond 
without waiting any longer. A man from the Gov- 
ernment Transport Department was called in and 
instructed to seal the boxes and make out the papers. 
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I suggested that it would be appreciated if our goods 
could go along with us, and to this the chief assented. 

Everything seemed to be moving well and we 
looked forward to a start the following day. But 
when we went to the Custom House next morning 
the young chap whom we called “The Official Ob- 
jector” came forward and stated that while our 
cameras and film could be allowed through in bond, 
our binoculars were military property and were sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

Then and there I had a brain storm. I had been 
patient and long suffering and polite under severe 
provocation. But now, after several weeks during 
which we had constantly been objects of suspicion 
and had been almost literally kicked about, I abruptly 
revolted. As the British aptly put it, I “went off 
the deep end.” In very bad but apparently in- 
telligible German, I told them that up to that 
moment we had received unfailing courtesy and con- 
sideration from Russian officials and had hoped to 
be able to tell of it when we returned home. But, 
I pointed at length, they were spoiling the effect by 
practically robbing us of several hundred roubles 
worth of glasses, which we simply wished to take 
through Siberia in bond. I said it would be simple 
for us to buy more binoculars when we reached home, 
but that they were really only taking them for their 
own use. At the moment I cared little whether I 
were arrested, or sent back to Mongolia, or whatnot. 
I was thoroughly angry. For some reason they were 
impressed with my eloquence and held a hurried 
conference. Then Buchwold suggested that we wait 
half an hour for a possible favorable answer to the 
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telegram to Moscow. I observed that we had then 
waited five days for an answer, so it was hardly likely 
that one would come in the next half hour. He 
agreed that it seemed improbable, but suggested that 
we await the return of the Chief of Customs, who 
had left the office for a few minutes. I consented 
and sat down, still a bit warm. 

They held another conference behind the closed 
doors of an inner room, while I smoked and waited. 
Soon Buchwold came out to say that the telegram 
from Moscow had just come and that we could take 
everything with us in bond. And that, of course, 
was that. 

Buchwold hired three sleighs for our nine-day 
journey to the railroad at Biisk, a distance of three 
hundred and fifty miles. We were to ride in one, 
while our baggage went in the other two. Without 
any knowledge of Russian and with little likelihood 
of our meeting anyone who could translate for us, 
we wondered how we would be able to make ourselves 
understood at the villages where we were to stop 
at nights. The day before our departure, however, 
Buchwold brought around a young officer who was 
going to Biisk, and this chap, while he could speak 
nothing but Russian, was instructed to look out for 
us. He turned out to be quite a likeable youngster 
and on at least one occasion prevented our being 
annoyed by inquisitive policemen. 

When we left Kashagatch early on December four- 
teenth, our thermometer registered forty-four degrees 
belowzero. It wasabitterly cold morning to ride, but 
fortunately there was no wind for the first few hours. 

Our own sleigh had three horses, the others two; 
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all long haired husky Siberians. The sleighs were 
low, narrow-gauged vehicles, with wooden runners 
that curled up in front and were joined by cross 
pieces. On each side, heavy wooden fenders ex- 
tended about a foot from the ground, and stood out 
at the rear until they were more than a foot beyond 
the runners and outside of the body of any load. Our 
sleigh had a wicker body, similar to that of the Kobdo 
wagon; the others had no bodies, but the loads were 
put onto the cross pieces of the running gear and 
lashed in place. On one sleigh rode our soldier, 
wrapped in a big gazelle-skin coat with tremendous 
collar and cuffs, and sleeves fully a foot longer than 
his arms. The drivers were Russians and dijd not 
seem particularly to mind the bitter cold. Clark 
and I wrapped ourselves in our pushtins, tied our 
heads and faces up as well as possible and sat on 
one of our bags. We kept warm enough in the body 
but it was a constant struggle to keep noses, hands, 
and feet from freezing. I put a sock across my face, 
but it soon became so stiff with ice that it was use- 
less. After that, I tried to keep my face down in 
my coat collar as much as possible but it, also, was 
soon icy. Our wool-lined mittens were useless, so 
the only thing we could do was keep our bare hands 
up the long sleeves of oiu: pushtins. This just kept 
them from freezing, though they were always stiff 
with cold. Our feet were cold all day. 

The winter trail was largely on the frozen sur- 
face of a river. We passed several sleighs and a few 
camels, all loaded with logs and headed toward Kash- 
agatch. In one or two places, there was running 
water on the ic«, an amazing thing at that temper- 
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ature. Once, one of our horses began to wheeze 
badly and the driver stopped to dig out of its nostrils 
big chunks of ice which had entirely closed them. 
I managed to keep my nose from freezing until we 
stopped at a house for a rest. Then there was a 
short discussion as to whether we should stop or go 
ahead and while talking in the wind, which had 
suddenly come up, I froze my nose rather badly. 
While rubbing it with snow before entering the house, 
I nearly froze the fingers of both hands. We decided 
not to finish the planned stage, but to stop there 
for the night. 

It was not a particularly restful night, for there 
were six of us sprawled on the floor of a room about 
twelve by fifteen feet. The room had a small sheet- 
iron stove in one comer, a bunk in another, and 
various articles, such as tables and boxes, along the 
sides, so the available sleeping space was not great. 
The hard-bitten old dame who lived at the house, 
slept on the bunk in the comer, while several Mongol- 
looking folk slept in the kitchen on another bunk, 
under which were a number of chidcens. 

Dawn saw us again on the road. It was still 
bitterly cold, but fortunately the wind was at our 
backs and we did not find it so unbearable as when 
we stopped the previous afternoon. In places the 
snow had drifted deeply and made heavy pulling 
for the horses, but we managed to make forty-four 
miles during the day. One of the drivers froze his 
face in several places but he did not seem to mind 
it very much. Their skins must be very tough, for 
our frost-bites pained us greatly. 

As during the previous day’s drive, I had much 
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trouble to keep my eyelashes from freezing together. 
At intervals I had to pick off the ice which con- 
stantly formed on them. Our moustaches and beards 
were pretty solid with ice most of the time. 

Our stop that night was at a village in a deep 
narrow valley, the rocky sides of whidi were dotted 
with pine and spruce. The little village of log cabins 
and corrals, all under snow, was a typical frontier 
town. We were not visited by the police here, but 
on that day, when we had stopped for lunch, a very 
dirty-looking chap had come in and questioned our 
soldier about us. I caught the words “Amerikan- 
sky Expedition” or something of the sort. Then 
our lad wrote something in a book for the town con- 
stable who bothered us no further. We were glad 
that our soldier lad was with us but we wondered 
sometimes whether he was sent along to watch us, 
or to see that we got along without too much trouble. 
Anyway, he was a pleasant lad and a big help to us. 
We would have had a fine time telling many and 
various petty officials about ourselves, in a language 
which we could not speak. At our night’s stop, a 
fellow who sat looking at us asked me, in French, if 
I could speak that language. When I said that I 
could, he shut up like a clam. I haven’t the f^ntest 
notion why. 

On the night of December seventeenth we stopped 
in a private house which accommodated travellers, 
with some fifteen or sixteen of whom we shared the 
floor. It was a cold, clear night, and the next morn- 
ing was bitterly cold. A thick ground mist hung in 
the valley, where the snow and ice were warmer than 
the air. As we made our way along this stretch we 
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met a convoy of thirty or more one-horse sleighs built 
like our own. They were bound for Kashagatch 
and were freighting supplies which appeared to be 
mostly grain in large sacks, iron traps of large size, 
a quantity of galvanized pails, and many small iron 
cots. Later we passed several more sections of this 
freight train; altogether they must have numbered 
over a hundred sleighs. 

This day’s ride was the coldest we had had and it 
was a constant trouble to keep our hands, faces, and 
feet from freezing. But we made good time over 
a well-broken trail on the valley floor and at night 
came to a large village, where we stayed in a well- 
built log dwelling, the first plastered house we had 
found since leaving Urumchi. 

There was considerable agriculture in the wide flat 
basin about this village and we saw harrows and 
other farm implements in the yard of the house 
where we stopped. We assumed that they must 
raise some flax in that section, for we saw a woman 
spinning linen thread from flax fibres at a place 
where we stopped for lunch. She used the old style 
spinning wheel, though nearly every house except 
the very poorest had a small American sewing ma- 
chine. 

It was very noticeable that in every house at which 
we stopped there were small religious pictures in 
the elaborate gold frames characteristic of the Rus- 
sian Church. These little ikons were generally in 
rather inconspicuous places, but their presence sug- 
gested that perhaps the Church, though officially 
banned by the Soviets, still had a hold on the mass 
of the Russian people. 
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All down the big valley in which our route now 
lay, there were scattered farms, and gently sloping 
meadows were dotted with haystacks, each protected 
by a surrounding rail-fence. On the higher hillsides, 
a growth of larch and spruce timber made contrast- 
ing colors, for the dark green of the spruce stood out 
against the brown of the larch’s winter garb. A fall 
of snow made sleighing easier and took much of the 
bite from the air. We were in a valley which might 
have been in northern New York and the whole 
day’s drive was easy and comfortable. 

Most of the people in that territory were Russians. 
We saw few “natives” after leaving Kashagatch, and 
those we did see were different from the Kirghiz. 
It was hard to say where one race ended and another 
began. The family with whom we had lunch one 
afternoon looked as if they had a bit of Asiatic blood, 
which showed in the shape of the eyes. But one 
saw all types among the Russians. Some looked 
German or Scandinavian, some were dark, and some 
looked English. In appearance, one of our drivers 
was a perfect Englishman of the better class, with 
fair complexion, blue eyes, and good features. It 
was a constant shock to hear him speak Russian. 
Our soldier looked like a lad I once knew in the 
United States. 

December twenty-first was some sort of holiday, 
and in the villages we passed many men and boys 
who were beautifully illuminated. When Ivan gets 
tight he gets noisy. 

We were gradually emerging from the mountains, 
and the villages through which we passed seemed 
older communities than the little hamlets further 
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south. Houses were still of logs, but many showed 
attempts at decoration; a few were rather pretentious 
and boasted glassed-in portions where potted flowers 
could be seen through the windows. Many of the 
larger houses, however, probably the homes of former 
well-to-do people, were badly run-down and seemed 
unoccupied. The numerous bulbous-domed churches, 
too, were boarded-up and deserted, except for one 
or two used as clubs. At Altaiskoe, our last night’s 
halt before Biisk, there were two brick buildings with 
elaborately decorated fronts. In contrast with the 
villages we had previously seen, the place had an 
almost metropolitan air. 

On our last day’s drive to Biisk, we stopped for 
lunch at a house where the family was so large that 
one wondered how they could all sleep in the tiny 
place. A sort of hanging balcony contained the beds 
of four or five, though there was only about a foot 
of space between it and the roof. The old grand- 
mother slept on top of the big brick stove. In the 
family were three little girls between twelve and six- 
teen and two of these were real little beauties of a 
dark, Slavic type. Two of the girls were spinning 
flax into linen thread, using the same sort of spinning 
wheel we had seen before. The other youngster 
boiled water in the big samovar for us. Just before 
leaving we gave the girls some chewing gum and 
chocolate, and were greatly embarrassed when they 
very prettily kissed our hands in gratitude. 

Much of the last day’s drive to Biisk was in open, 
rolling country, where snow lay in a white mantle 
over the plain. We had left the mountains behind 
and had at last emerged onto the Siberian plains. 
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Towns could be seen here and there in the distance 
and long lines of freight sleighs caused us to turn 
from the road on several occasions. The country 
definitely began to look more settled. 

All that we could see of Biisk in the darkness in- 
dicated that it was a big town, with numbers of two- 
storied brick buildings. A few electric lights in 
houses showed that the place supported an electric 
light plant and we began to feel that we were really 
approaching civilization. 

At the police-station, our passports and visas were 
examined and evidently found in order, for the ofi&cer 
in charge was most pleasant and polite. Then we 
were conducted by our soldier to a private house, 
where, after a glass of tea and a bite to eat, we rolled 
iip in oiu: big coats on the floor. 

By daylight Biisk looked like quite a large place. 
There was a wide square in the center of the town 
and on the streets bordering it were several sub- 
stantial-looking, two-story brick buildings. Several 
of the larger buildings were occupied by stores, 
though they were rather in need of painting. Much 
of the town seemed unkempt, but the bank, where 
we went to collect the money on the draft from the 
Mongol Bank at Kobdo, was clean and modem in its 
appointments. There were three large churches clus- 
tered together near the caiter of the town but these, 
of course, were boarded up and unused. The snow- 
covered roadways were full of de^ holes and were 
very rough. 

Biisk seemed a busy place, for there were many 
sleighs along the streets and the sidewalks were al- 
most crowded in the “downtown” section. We es- 
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timated the size of the city at between twenty-five 
and fifty thousand people. 

Our train to Novo Sibirsk left about noon and we 
found our time barely sufficient to pay off our Kash- 
agatch drivers, buy tickets at a little government 
ticket-office in the business section of the city, check 
our still rather numerous pieces of baggage and fight 
otu way into a crowded third-class carriage, the only 
passenger equipment provided on the branch line 
which ran northward. 

The little car was packed with people. Men, 
women, and children were jammed into three stuffy 
compartments, each about twenty feet long. There 
were twenty of us in the compartment in which 
Clark and I found ourselves. Cross seats on one 
side with folding shelves above them and still more 
shelves in a third tier above were used for sleeping. 
On the other side of the car were single seats which 
were made up into berths, and above these were other 
shelves. Clark and I managed to obtain a couple 
of the second deck shelves, and having “staked our 
claims” we permitted ourselves really to relax. It 
was decidedly a relief actually to have boarded a 
train once more, and as we sat in that crude, third- 
class railroad compartment, crowded among our sim- 
ple and kindly fellow passengers, we listened with 
the keenest pleasure to the irregular click of the 
wheels as they passed the joints of those remote 
Siberian rails, l^ruly, neither of us had ever ridden 
on any American limited train with a feeling 
of more pleasure and relief than we rode that 
day toward Novo Sibirsk far in the interior of 
Siberia. 
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In the course of this narrative I have mentioned, 
a number of times, the letter given me by Senator 
William E. Borah. Without a doubt, those few 
typewritten words on the letter head of the United 
States Senate, ending with the simple signature of the 
Senator from Idaho, proved to be far and away the 
most important bit of our equipment. A hundred 
times it was useful; several times it was practically 
indispensable; and once it played its part in releasing 
us from the hands of those Mongols who had cap- 
tured us and had held us prisoners for nearly three 
uncertain weeks. 

In planning the expedition, I had realized that we 
might need just such a letter, for we planned to enter 
Russian territory, and so I called on Senator Borah 
in Washington, explained our plans, and asked him 
for the letter. He belittled the importance of such 
a document, but agreed to my request, for which 
both Clark and I will be eternally grateful. 

Having gotten the letter and otherwise made ready, 
we started on our way. I had planned to approach 
the Soviet Ambassador in London in order to pro- 
cure the necessary visas and permits, but I learned, 
when I reached the British capital, that the ambas- 
sador was away and that the Consul General had no 
authority to issue us the permission we desired, in 
the absence of his chief. As a result of that we went 
to Paris, and there obtained an interview with Mr. 
Rakofsky, the Soviet Ambassador to France. Our 
principal object, as I have explained, was to obtain 
permits to enter and travel in the Russian Pamirs, 
which are military territory, and normally closed to 
foreigners. We presented Senator Borah’s letter to 



January fifth 
19 2 6 


#£encrfe 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 


To Whoa This Letter May Be Presented: 

The hearer of this 

letter is Mr« WiXllaa Morden> of Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A< 

Mr* Morden, accompanied by James L* Clark, 
Assistant Director of the American Museum of. Natural 
History, lA preparing to head an expedition with the 
Tlew of collecting zoological specimens for the American 
Museum. of Natural History* He expects to visit certain 
portions of the Far East, possibly desirous of entering 
the territory of Russia, China and other countries* Mr* 
Morden 'Is a gentleman of high character and is not 
Interested in any political matters or questions but 
solely in the matteor of securing specimens as above 
stated* 

Any courtesies which may be extended to him 
will be greatly appreciated by the undersigned* 

Very respectfully. 
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Mr. Rakofsky, and were told by him that on the 
strength of it he wotdd be glad to give ns passports 
for Russia, but that he could not issue us permits 
for the Pamirs without especial authority from Mos- 
cow. 

The result was that he sent a copy of the Senator’s 
letter to Moscow, and in ten days we had our permits 
to enter the Pamirs. However, the Moscow authori- 
ties requested that we use one of two routes that 
enter the district from the north, whereas the route 
we were to take forced us to enter from the south. 
Consequently, taking the bull by the horns, we asked 
Mr. Rakofsky to request Moscow to notify the 
frontier guards at all places in the district, so that 
we might have no difficulty when we arrived. While 
we did not know positively when we left France that 
our request would produce the desired results, we 
banked on it, and had not the slightest difficulty once 
we had crossed the Russian Pamir border. Thanks 
to the effect the letter had had in Paris and also in 
the Pamirs themselves, where we exhibited it to every 
officer who questioned us, our visit to the home of 
Ovis poli was a complete success. 

By the time we had completed our Ovis poli hunt, 
we had had occasion to thank our luck twice for 
obtaining the Borah letter, and now we packed it 
away, feeling certain that it had done its job. How- 
ever, when we had reached Kashgar, it was once more 
presented — ^this time to the Russian Consul. As a 
result, he was most courteous, and assisted us in 
every possible way. Again, at Urumchi, the same 
thing occurred, so that, by now, the letter had come 
to be, as Clark called it, the **magic wand.” 
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Unfortunately for us, the Mongols, into whose 
hands we fell, not only knew nothing of Senator 
Borah, but also were cojnpletely ignorant of America 
and Americans. The result was that the letter had 
no effect whatever on them. But, once they had 
decided to take us to Kobdo, the “magic wand” 
was put into immediate use again. The Russian 
Consul was undoubtedly impressed by it, and it 
was he who obtained our release. Furthermore, it 
may be that he would not have done so had he not 
been convinced of the importance of our papers, of 
which the Borah letter, by this time, had grown to 
be the chief. 

From Kobdo on, we were more or less constantly 
in touch with the Russians, and on every possible 
occasion we flashed that letter before their eyes. 
Ultimately, when we had reached the Russian border, 
it was that letter that procured for us the permission 
we needed to take our motion picture cameras, our 
film, and our field glasses — ^all of which were pro- 
hibited articles — over the line. 

By the time we had gotten to the railroad at 
Biisk, we had reached the conclusion that the letter 
would not be required to open more doors. How- 
ever, in that we were mistaken. We used it on every 
official who seemed likely to hold us up. We flashed 
it on commissars, on police, and on railroad officials. 
Furthermore, it worked. Senator Borah’s name 
seemed to be perfectly familiar to every intelligent 
Russian upon whom we had occasion to try that 
letter. 

On the train that first evening out of Biisk — before 
we had reached the main line — I was talking to a 
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German-speaking Russian who asked if there had not 
been a revolution in the United States prior to our 
departure. I assured him that nothing of the kind 
had taken place, but one of the other Russians who 
was listening to our conversation suggested that 
when I returned to America I might say that the 
Russians are not such savages as American news- 
papers made them out to be. These fellows all 
seemed to be very decent and likeable chaps, but it 
was obvious that some rather strong propaganda 
about America had been prepared for them and for 
their kind. 

At Novo Sibirsk the German-speaking Russian we 
had met on the train offered to stand by and be our 
translator imtil we could find someone else. Had it 
not been for him we would have had some very serious 
linguistic difficulties, but as it was we learned that 
there was an express train due east on the following 
morning — Christmas Day. We were fortunate in 
that, for the through trains, apparently, run each 
way only twice a week. 

Our Russian friend led us to a big, three-story, 
concrete building which served as the City Hall. 
There the official suggested that we go to the German 
Consulate, where we might obtain the assistance we 
needed in getting our passport visas. The German 
Consul was most considerate, and told us that his 
office frequently assisted travellers of various nation- 
alities, for the only other Consul located in the city 
represented the Japanese. In the hands of a secre- 
tary from the Consulate we returned to the police 
station, and presented our papers, with the letter 
from Senator Borah boldly displayed among the rest. 
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The police officer proved to be a very decent chap 
and agreed to get our visas ready that day. He even 
agreed to sign them without waiting for our photo- 
graphs, when the German secretary assured him that 
he would see that the pictiures were taken and de- 
livered to the police. All this was important to us, 
for the train was due through Novo Sibirsk on the 
following morning, and we had no desire to remain 
in the city for nearly a week, as a delay in ptu* papers 
would have compelled us to do. After the important 
assistance that Senator Borah’s letter had rendered 
us before, this seems almost a trifle, though it did 
not seem so to us at the time. We could hardly have 
borne with equanimity the sight of a train steaming 
eastward toward Peking without us, as we probably 
would have had to do without the assistance of our 
“magic wand’’ and of the German Consulate. 

The hotel to which we were directed was above 
some stores in a two-story brick building. For ten 
roubles we obtained a room, though the miscellaneous 
furniture and the two iron cots with mattresses but 
no bedding did not aeem to warrant the rate that 
was charged. However, none of the inns at which 
we had stopped during the preceding month had 
supplied beds at all, so we did not take the lack of 
bed clothes seriously. Once in our room I indulged 
in the luxury of a shave — ^the first in nine months. 
My face emerged thin and white from behind my 
whiskers, and I wondered if Clark had not been wise 
in deciding to retain his for a time. 

Novo Sibirsk is the new name for Novo Nikolaevsk. 
The city is situated on the River Ob at the important 
junction of the Trans-Siboian main line and the 
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branch leading south to Biisk and S^epalitinsk. 
The population is about one hundred thousand, and 
the location of the city at what is almost the geo- 
graphical center of Siberia makes it an important 
point. It is sprawled out somewhat carelessly with 
many log houses, though a few concrete buildings 
have been erected during the last three or four years. 
These new structures are well built, and the peculiar 
architecture that has developed since the revolution 
is picturesque and seems suited to the country. 
One building in particular — Lenin House — a large 
grey concrete structure of four stories, used as a 
Workmen’s Council Building, is an excellent bit of 
work. We saw another four story building under 
construction and were told that it was a hotel. It 
is to be hoped that the report was true, for the city 
is sadly in need of one. Despite the size of the place 
and its considerable area there are no tram lines, and 
there are only eight or ten motor cars. The streets 
are not the best in the world and in wet weather are 
sometimes almost impassable. 

We were told in Novo Sibirsk that in recent years 
wolves have become a pest in Siberia. Before the 
revolution the authorities regtdarly poisoned them, 
and the guns of the peasants took a considerable toll. 
But now the Government does nothing about them, 
and the peasants are no longer pei^tted to have 
gims except op pa3nnent of a fee too great for them 
to afford. The result is that wolves sometimes come 
boldly into villages, and in the country districts 
peasants never travel by night, and usually travel 
in pairs by daylight. 

.Beggars — many of them children — ^were numerous. 
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We were told that the number had increased in 
recent years, but on the other hand we saw people 
on the streets canying excellent looking food home 
from the market; we saw beautiful fruit from the 
Crimea, and chocolate and candy was for sale. 
Prices seemed high for some articles and low for 
others, but foreign-made goods were not in evidence 
in any of the stores. 

The churches were either closed or were used as 
schools and clubs. It was noticeable, however, that 
Christmas was very apparently a holiday. 

Our train, which was due at seyen in the morning, 
did not arrive until four in the afternoon. Nor 
could we purchase our tickets and check our baggage 
imtil three, for the vacant space on the train had to 
be wired to Novo Sibirsk from the preceding stop 
before we were certain that we would be able to buy 
tickets at all. But once we had obtained our tickets, 
our baggage was painted with the check numbers in 
large figures, and we were ready to depart. 

On the Trans-Siberian Railway express trains, one 
buys a place ticket in addition to the ordinary ticket 
entitling one to transportation. The place ticket 
simply gives the car number and when the train 
arrives one is assigned a berth which is paid for on 
the train. The fare seemed quite reasonable, for it 
cost the two of us only eighty-five roubles for the 
twenty-five hundred mile journey from Novo Sibirsk 
to the Manchurian border. Our fourteen pieces of 
baggage were checked at a cost of one hundred and 
forty roubles plus thirty roubles for insurance on a 
value of five thousand roubles. We were told that 
it is customary to insure baggage even for short 
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journeys and though the settlement of claims takes 
some time, they are always settled, especially those 
of foreigners. 

Once aboard the train we found a guard and a 
waiter who spoke German. Our ignorance of Rus- 
sian was something that was forever before us, though 
we always managed to find someone who could 
speak English or French or German. Had we been 
less fortunate our journey might have been decidedly 
awkward. As it was we had nothing whatever of 
which to complain. 

Even as it was we had some amusing experiences 
because of our failure to understand. The train 
stopped one day at a station, and Clark and I got 
out to walk up and down the station platform. 
While we were thus engaged a Russian soldier ap- 
proached with his hand outstretched, and sputtered 
something unintelligible at Clark. What the out- 
stretched hand meant Clark had no means of know- 
ing, so he seized it heartily and shook it with all the 
enthusiasm he would have used in greeting a long 
lost friend. 

The Russian was obviously perturbed, and orated 
still more, while Clark, not to be outdone, replied 
with all the warmth of which he was capable, assur- 
ing the fellow of his pleasure at meeting him. Nei- 
ther, of course, knew a thing of what the other meant, 
and then the whistle sounded. We turned about, 
waved to the soldier and boarded the train, while 
the Russian looked dumbly after us. We learned 
later from another passenger that he had asked to 
see our passports, but at the time we had not the 
faintest notion of what it was all about. 
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We revelled in the comfort of that train. We lay 
back in the clean upholstered compartment and 
watched the scenery slide by with more pleasure 
than we had experienced in travelling in months. 
We looked forward eagerly to Peking, though every 
now and then we felt as though we should be expend- 
ing more energy — ^that we should be looking over 
OUT kits or interviewing police officers or rushing 
somewhere else. It was hard to realize that only 
a few weeks before, we had been pretty close to death 
at the hands of Mongols. As yet we could not com- 
pletely relax. 

Then, at last, we reached the Manchurian border, 
and ran into trouble once more. Our goods had been 
permitted to travel thus far in bond. But now, it 
seemed, we could not get permission to take the 
bonded articles out of Russian territory. We talked 
English and French and German, and we thought 
things that could have been expressed only with 
difficulty in any of the three languages. None of it 
made any impression, for the Russian Customs of- 
ficers failed utterly to understand us. Then, by 
chance, I found a Russian who was in the employ 
of the Chinese Customs, and learned that he spoke 
English. So I got him to translate Senator Borah’s 
letter in order that the Russian Customs officers 
might recognize the importance of the piece of paper 
that I had been energetically thrusting forward in 
my unsuccessful struggles to get them to understand. 

It was almost amusing to see the effect of that 
translation. So much were they impressed that the 
difficulties that had existed faded immediately from 
sight. Our baggage began to move. The seals were 
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cut, and over the line our belongings went without 
even the formality of an inspection. 

We congratulated ourselves again and silently 
thanked Senator Borah, but it was too soon. It is 
true that the baggage was out of Russia, but it was 
not yet in China, and the Chinese officials objected 
to letting it in. So the letter was forthcoming once 
more. The Russian who had translated the letter 
had obviously been impressed, but his chief seemed 
not to have the requisite authority to pass the stuff. 
However, he got some still higher officer on the 
telephone and proceeded to read the letter to him. 
I overheard a part of the conversation, which re- 
sulted in our baggage being passed into Manchuria 
— again without inspection. 

Now, with Russian territory definitely behind us, 
we felt certain that the “magic wand” could serve 
us no further. But once more we were mistaken. 
When we reached Chang-Chtmg, it was necessary 
for us to change to the Southern Manchuria Rail- 
road — a Japanese operated line. We were required, 
of course, to check the baggage again, but when we 
tried to do so, a somewhat impertinent Japanese 
baggage man refused to accept it for transport on a 
passenger train. However, we had met a Japanese 
gentleman on the Trans-Siberian train, and at my 
request he very kindly translated the Senator’s letter 
for the edification of the baggage man. I suspect 
that the translator was a person of some importance 
in Japan, and it may be that he added a word or 
two of advice. But whether he did or not, the 
Gordian knot was cut again, and the baggage checked 
— not merely to Mukden, but actually to Peking, a 
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procedure which we were given to understand was 
unusual to a degree. 

From Chang-Chung to Peking we made our way. 
Our troubles were over. Our difficulties were at an 
end, and now at last, we felt that we had earned a 
rest. We discussed our trip from every possible 
angle, and on some things we did not quite agree. 
But on one matter above all others we were in hearty 
accord. We both realized that of all the outside 
assistance that we had received, the greatest — easily 
— had been brought about by that short and simple 
letter, written on the stationery of the United States 
Senate — a few score typewritten words, addressed 
to no one in particular. The words might readily 
have been written by anyone, but the effect was not 
caused by the letter itself. It was the signature of 
Senator William E. Borah that had been “the magic 
wand.’’ 

Even before we stepped from the train at Peking, 
and gathered together the baggage that we had 
brought so far, our Asiatic wanderings seemed almost 
Uke a dream. For nine months we had made our 
way across the most moimtainous and one of the 
most barren regions of the earth. Behind us lay a 
hard and tortuous trail, eight thousand miles long, 
from the valleys of northern India through the 
Himalaya, the Pamirs, and the Thian Shan, north- 
ward to Mongolia and Siberia, then eastward across 
the almost endless steppes to Manchuria and China. 
We had struggled over moimtains and glaciers, 
through gorges and across deserts. We had hunted 
over thousands of square miles of valleys and moun- 
tainous ridges. We had managed to make our way 
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through practically forbidden territory, and had 
been capttired by a people so low in the scale of 
civilization and so uninformed that the name of the 
continent from which we came was a word absolutely 
without meaning in their ears. We had struggled 
through bitter winter weather for a thousand miles 
to reach the railroad. We had been troubled by 
difficulties that more than once had seemed prac- 
tically insurmountable, but now, with the trophies 
of our journey safe and on their way to the Museum 
in whose name we had come — with ourselves alive 
and our purposes accomplished — ^neither of us had 
a single vain regret. We knew that through our 
labors and our difficulties, we had attained the ends 
that we had sought. 
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IN the following table I have made an attempt to 
* give a fairly accurate account of the distances 
between camps during our journey from Srinagar 
to Biisk, together with some additional information. 
Due to the fact that we often hunted while on the 
march, the hours given are sometimes only approxi- 
mate. Furthermore, the hours refer to the time it 
took Clark and me, for it was often practically im- 
possible to keep a record of the time of our coolies 
and caravans when they were not travelling with 
us. In a few cases records of altitude and tempera- 
tures were not taken, and because of lack of space I 
have been forced to use symbols to explain the means 
of transporting our kit. Our own methods of trans- 
portation have not been given as the text explains 
that in sufficient detail. 

W. J. M. 
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SYMBOLS USED IN THE TABLE OF CAMPS AND MILEAGES 

C — Coolies 
H — Horses 

M — Mapas (2-wheeled carts) 

O — Camels 
S — Sleighs 

T — ^Telegas (4-wheeled carts) 

W — ^Troikas (3-horse wagons) 

Y— Yaks 
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CAMPS AND MILEAGES 


Camp 

No. Place 

Date Miles 

Time 

hrs. 

Trans. 

Kit. 

Alt. 

Min. 

Temp. 

I 

On Jhelum 




House 



2 

River 

Bandipur 

Mar. 30 

“ 31 

20 

13K 

Boat 

5212 

5212 

50“ 

SO- 

3 

Tragbal 

Tragbal Pass 

Apr. I 

12 


C. 

9340 

11586 

SO” 

4 

Koragbal 

“ 2 

15 

9 

C. 

8400 

38- 

5 

Gurais 

“ 3 

14 


c. 

7940 

34” 

6 

Peshwari 

“ 4 

14 

8 

c. 

9000 

30” 

7 

Burzil Chauki 
Burzil Pass 

“ 5 

iiK 

8 

c. 

1 1 150 
13775 

30” 

8 

Sirdarkoti 

“ 6 

10 

gyi 

c. 

12000 

17” 

9 

Godai 

“ 7 



{ h ;»1 

9100 

36" 

10 

Astor 

“ 8 

17 

6 

H. 

7800 

40“ 

II 

Mushkin 

“ 9 

17 


H. 

6400 

S2” 

12 

Bunji 

“ 10 

19 

339 


H. 

4640 

50” 
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Camp 

No. Place Date 


13 

Safed-parri 

April 

i II 

14 

Gilgit 

44 

12 

15 

Nomal 

44 

14 

16 

Chalt 

44 

15 

17 

Minapin 

44 

16 

18 

Baltit 

44 

17 

19 

Gulmit 

44 

18 

20 

Khaibar 

44 

19 

21 

Gircha 

41 

20 

22 

Misgar 

44 

21 

23 

Murkushi 

44 

22 

24 

Gulkoja 

44 

23 


Mintidca Pass 



25 

Lupgoz 

44 

24 

26 

Mintaka 




Karaul 

44 

25 

27 

Peyik 

44 

26 

28 

Peyik-Jilga 

44 

27 

29 

First Pamir 




Camp 

44 

30 

30 

Kizil-Rabat 

May 

I 

29 

First Pamir 




Camp 

44 

2 

31 

Little Pamir 

44 

7 

32 

Ak-tsoi 

44 

8 

33 

Ak-chiragh 

44 

10 


34 

Dung-gelduk 

II 

35 

Murghab River 

“ IS 

36 

Kuzgun 

“ 17 


Time Trans. Min. 

Miles hrs. Kit. AU. Temp. 


17 

5 

H. 

5400 

45 “ 

19 

6 

H. 

4890 

45 “ 

18 

sK 

H. 

5500 

55“ 

14 

5 

H. 

6560 

52“ 

17 


C. 

7080 

48“ 

15 

sK 

C. 

8000 

42“ 

20 


C. 

8000 

37 “ 

20 


C. 

8800 

37“ 

II 

3 

C. 

8750 

36“ 

14 

5^ 

C. 

10150 

20* 

15 

6^ 

{1 

1 11950 

18* 

9 

sK 

C. 

14000 

15430 

10* 

13 

9 K 

c. 

Y. 

13400 

20® 

5 

IK 

0. 

13300 

18® 

13 


Y. 

0. 

12700 

10® 

10 

5 

H. 

14400 

I® 

16 

6 

H, 

14000 

10® 

15 

4 

H. 

12275 

14“ 

20 

6 

H. 

14000 

25“ 

23 

10 }^ 

H. 

fY.l 

I4IOO 

15“ 

8 

4K 

0. 

[h.J 

y; 

14200 

20® 

16 

loK 

0 . 

[h.1 

fY-1 

13200 

00 

0 

11 


0. 

[H. 

[Y-l 

13600 

18“ 

20 


0. 

H. 

Y. 

13500 

30® 

15 

7 

0 . 

H. 

^ 15000 

I 

* 8 ® 
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Camp Time Trans, Min, 

No, Place Date Miles hrs. Kit, Alt, Temp, 


37 

Ak-jilga 

May 20 

7 

6}4 

r- 

. 14700 

20* 

38 

Mus-Karaul 

41 

31 

14 

00 

Ih.I 

.&< 

3. 13500 

15* 

39 

Lang-tai 

June 

I 

22 

14 Y. &. 0. 1 1200 

30" 

40 

Gez-Karaul 

44 

3 

30 

8 }i. Y, & 0 , 8goo 

34“ 

41 

Tokoi 

44 

4 

12 

8K 

0. 

8200 

40“ 

42 

Tashmalik 

44 

5 

20 

7 H 

0. 

5060 

50“ 

43 

Kashgar 

44 

6 

35 

syi 

0. 

4400 

65“ 

44 

Faizabad 

44 

18 

40 

12 

M. 

3910 

65“ 

45 

Kara-Yulghun 

44 

19 

34 

I2>^ 

M. 

3700 

70“ 

46 

Ordeklik 

44 

20 

20 

syi 

M. 

3700 

65“ 

47 

Maralbashi 

44 

21 

41 

17 

M. 

3690 

60® 

48 

Tumshuk 

44 

23 

25 

9 

M. 

3500 

60* 

49 

Chilan 

44 

24 

51 

12 

M. 

3000 

50® 

50 

Khangung 

44 

25 

29 

6 

M, 

3050 

70® 

51 

Oi-kol-bazaar 

44 

26 

10 

2 

M. 

3300 

60® 

52 

Aksu (Kona Shar) 

44 

27 

32 

II 

M. 

3525 

65“ 

53 

Jam 

July 

I 

26 


M. 

3820 

70® 

54 

Abad 

44 

5 

18 

eyi 

M. 

4380 

60® 

55 

Tikan-kuruk 

44 

6 

10 

3 

M. 

4800 

52“ 

56 

Khurgan 

44 

10 

18 

7 y 

M. 

6300 

56® 

57 

Su-terek 

44 

II 

17 

7 }i 

M. 

7000 

58® 

58 

Tamgha-tash 

44 

12 

24 

6K 

M. 

8690 

45“ 

59 

Muzart Pass 
Kain-ya-lak 

41 

13 

20 

9K 

H. 

11480 

8900 

38“ 

60 

Shutta 

44 

23 

27 

7 y 2 

H. 

6700 

42" 

61 

Aksu 

44 

24 

16 

4K 

H. 

6700 

42“ 

62 

Agias 

44 

26 

12 

5 

H. 

7000 

54“ 

63 

Sok-tokoi 

44 

27 

30 

10 

H. 

5200 

52“ 

64 

Kok-turok 

44 

28 

21 

7X 

H. 

5000 

52“ 

65 

(Jilka-jul) 

(Kok-su Bridge) 

44 

29 

20 

6 

H. 

4500 

52“ 

66 

Kara-jun 

44 

30 

27 

8 

H. 

7650 

54“ 

67 

Kwor-dai 

44 

31 

15 

5K 

H. 

8600 

45“ 

68 

Koor-dai Pass 
Jug-a-lung 

Aug. 

1 

15 

6 

H. 

IlOOO 

8200 

34" 

69 

Kargai Tash 
(First camp) 

44 

2 

10 

3K 

H. 

lOIOO 

34“ 

70 

Kargai Tash 
(Second camp) 

44 

5 

10 

5 

H. 

9100 

35“ 

71 

Kaiok-tubalak 

44 

9 

15 

5 K 

H. 

8100 

27“ 
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Camp 

No, Place 

Date 

Miles 

Time 

hrs. 

Trans, 

Kit, 

AU. 

Min. 

Temp. 

72 

Kiang-su 

Aug. II 

18 


H. 

8200 

39® 

73 

Kiang-su Camp 








No. 2 

“ 15 

5 

iK 

H. 

8900 

36“ 

74 

Tuluk-shan 

" 17 

13 

7 ^ 

H. 

7750 

32° 

75 

Kok-su Valley 

" 20 

20 

oH 

H. 

8100 

34® 

76 

Kok-su Valley 

21 

5 

2 

H. 

8000 

32® 

77 

Muzda-Mus 

" 23 

12 

5 

H. 

8700 

42® 

78 

Bes-Mainik 

" 29 

14 

5 

H. 

8700 

32® 

79 

Kiang-su 

“ 30 

10 

3 K 

H. 

8400 

32® 

80 

Bes-Mainik 

Sept. I 

12 

4K 

H. 

8700 

56® 

81 

Ya-Mat 

“ 3 

13 

7 

H. 

8600 

40° 

82 

Upper Yulduz 

“ 5 

27 

9 

H. 

9200 

28® 

83 

Chung Jug-alung 

“ 6 

14 


H. 

8200 

36® 

84 

Kofta-Ka 







Bulak 

“ 10 

30 

10 

H. 

9500 

43® 

85 

Narod 

“ II 

36 

12}4 

H. 

8350 

41® 

86 

Narod jilga 

“ 12 

5 

2 

H. 

9000 


87 

Little Yulduz 








Valley 

“ 13 

13 

5 

H. 

8600 

28® 

88 

Little Yulduz 








Valley 

- 14 

28 

9K 

H. 

8850 

27® 

89 

Tost-ta 

“ 15 

26 

8 

H. 

9500 

10° 

90 

Tost-ta No. 2 

“ 18 

3 

2 

H. 

9500 

2° 

91 

Kit-Nomen 

‘‘ 19 

36 

12 

H. 

8500 

16® 

92 

Wobu-Omu 

“ 20 

20 

8K 

H. 

5600 

26® 

93 

Kara Shar 

“ 21 

55 

iiH 

H. 

3900 

38® 


(Serai) 







94 

Kara Shar 








(in Garden) 

“ 22 

0 

— 


3900 


95 

Tawilgha 

" 25 

24 

sK 

M. 

4100 

42" 

96 

Ushaktal 

“ 26 

24 

7 

M. 

4000 

40° 

97 

Kara Kizil 

27 

34 


M. 

4800 

45“ 

98 

Kumush 

“ 28 

21 

4K 

M. 

3300 

45“ 

99 

Arghai Bulak 

" 29 

34 

8 

M. 

4150 

60“ 

100 

Subashi 

- 29 

15 

yA 

M. 

560 

66* 

lOI 

Kaghackak 

30 

14 

4 


175 

00 

0 

0 


Kerez 




S 5 

WJ P 



102 

Bejantura 

“ 30 

II 

3K 

53 ti 

— 910 

46® 

103 

Turfan 

Oct. I 

20 

yA 

M 0) 

+ 80 

60® 

104 

Be-yan-ho 

“ 2 

42 

13X 


3250 

72® 

105 

Tsai-o-pu 

“ 3 

45 

10 

M & 

3800 

56® 

106 

Urumchi 

“ 4 

31 

7 A 

WS 

3000 

54®/ 

107 

Ku-mu-ti 

“ 11 

15 

4 

T. 

2100 

46 * 
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Camp 

No. 

Place 

Date 

Miles 

Time 

hrs. 

Trans. 

Kit. 

Alt. 

Min. 

Temp. 

io8 

Fu-kang 

Oct. 

12 

30 

6 

T. 

1900 

42 ** 

109 

San-tai 

II 

13 

54 

12H 

T, 

2300 

45 ® 

no 

Kuchengtze 

II 

14 

54 

loK 

T. 

2500 

20® 

III 

Chi-tai 

II 

23 

23 

9K 

0. 

4000 

35 ® 

112 

Out on Plain 

II 

24 

15 

7 K 

0. 

3000 

32® 

113 

On Plain 

II 

25 

27 

9 

0. 

3000 

26** 

H 4 

On Plain 

II 

26 

30 

12 

0, 

3500 

6" 

115 

On Plain 

II 

27 

23 

II 

0. 

4000 

16** 

116 

Kainar Bulak 

II 

28 

20 

8K 

0. 

3400 

20® 

117 

In foot hills 

1 1 

29 

28 

12 

0. 

4300 

20® 

118 

In canyon of 
foot hills 

II 

30 

10 

4 -K 

0. 

3700 

26® 

119 

In Valley of 

II 

31 

25 

iiK 

0. 

4300 

20® 

120 

Altai Spur 

On plains in snow 

Nov. 

1 

23 

II 

0 . 

5400 

17® 

121 

In hills 

II 

2 

18 

8 

0. 

5650 

5 ® 

122 

On plains in snow 

II 

3 

35 

14 

0. 

55 ot) 

0® 

123 

On plains 

II 

4 

37 

16X 

0. 

5450 

4 ® 

124 

Ji-ji-ho 

(Mongol Tent) 

II 

6 

11 

4 -^ 

0. 

Not 

taken 

Not 

taken 

125 

Ji-ji-ho 

(Our own tent) 

II 

8 

— . 





Not 

taken 

Not 

taken 

126 

Up-tsun 

(Mongol camp) 

II 

9 

25 

10 

0 . 

Not 

taken 

- 2® 

127 

Up-tsun 

(Mongol Post) 

f 1 

10 

6 

2K 

0 . 

5400 

- 8® 

128 

Hul-ta 

1 1 

12 

22 

9 

0. 

7300 

-12® 

129 

Hulum Nor 

II 

13 

20 

18 

0. 

8000 

-II® 

130 

Yurt 

II 

15 

25 

13K 

0. 

7100 

-13® 

131 

Yurt 

II 

16 

20 

12 

0. 

7800 

- 8® 

132 

Yurt 

II 

17 

30 

6 

0 . 

7800 

-20® 

133 

Yurt 

II 

18 

27 


0. 

6300 

- 2® 

134 

Yurt 

II 

20 

25 

5 

0. 

5100 

+ 6® 

135 

Yurt 

II 

21 

23 

5 

0. 

5100 

+ 16® 

136 

Tsagan dali 

II 

22 

20 

5 

0 . 

4400 


137 

Kobdo 

II 

23 

30 

7 

0. 

5300 

- 2® 

138 

(Lost) 

Dec. 

I 

45 

iiyi 

w. 

5850 

- 6® 

139 

Hamgo 

II 

2 

5 

iH 

w. 

6300 

- 4 * 

140 

Tulba 

II 

3 

50 

9 

w. 

7500 

-lO* 

141 

Saksai 

II 

4 

45 

9 K 

w. 

6300 

- 14 * 

142 

Ulankusa 

II 

5 

25 

5 

w. 

6100 

- 16 ® 

143 

Kholik 

II 

6 

33 

8 

w. 

7400 

- 34 ’ 
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Camp 

No. 

Place 

Date 

Miles 

Time 

hrs. 

Trans. 

Kit. 

Alt. 

Min. 

Temp. 

144 

Tashanta 

Dec. 

7 

33 

6 

W. 

6500 

-24“ 

145 

Kashagatch 

II 

8 

30 

6 

W. 

6100 

-16* 

146 

Village 

II 

14 

25 

SM 

S. 

6300 

-44® 

147 

Village 

II 

15 

44 

I 4 >< 

S. 

4300 

-10® 

148 

Village 

II 

16 

40 

9 

S. 

3400 

- 5® 

149 

Village 

II 

17 

32 

7 

S. 

2300 

-25® 

150 

Village 

II 

18 

40 

12 

S. 

2750 

-34® 

151 

Village 

II 

19 

40 

12 

S. 

4600 

-19® 

152 

Village 

II 

20 

35 

8>^ 

S. 

1500 

+ 2® 

153 

Altaiskoe 

II 

21 

30 

7 

S. 

700 

0® 

154 

Biisk 

44 

22 

47 


S. 

800 

+ 2® 


FOREWORD FOR APPENDIX II 

IN the following compilation I have made no at- 
^ tempt to be exhaustive. Expeditions entering 
Central Asia from other points than Kashmir would 
probably find it desirable to carry many articles 
that were not useful to us, and possibly to eliminate 
others that we considered necessary. Even those 
who enter over the Gilgit-Hunza route might, 
because of different goals and purposes, supply 
themselves differently. It was only with the thought 
of itemizing the more important parts of our equip- 
ment that served us well — or the reverse — that this 
list has been prepared. It was necessary for us to 
provide against a very wide range of temperatures, 
but owing to the scarcity of transport on the 
Gilgit route, it was essential to limit our equipment 
as much as possible. Consequently, those entering 
the interior over routes offering better transport facil- 
ities would be able to outfit more elaborately than 
was possible for us, 

W. J. M. 
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RIFLES AND AMMUNITION 

No. Description 

3 Springfield .3<>-'o6, Sporter, with sling. 

Clark and I each had a rifle and an extra one 
was carried for use in case of an accident. We 
never had occasion to use it. These rifles were 
perfectly satisfactory but personal preference 
might suggest some other arm. Any standard 
rifle of comparable power could be relied upon to 
do the necessary work. 

I Marble game getter with holster. Used rarely. 

I .45 Colt automatic pistol, with regulation U. S. 
Army holster, and pistol belt. This calibre is 
now prohibited in India. Never used. 

I .22 Colt automatic pistol with covered holster. 
Almost never used. 

I Telescope sight. Hensoldt 2^x, Noske mount. 

The mount was excellent. A telescope sight is 
very useful for shooting in bad light, but too deli- 
cate to withstand the rough usage and the extremes 
of temperature to which ours was subjected. 

I do not mention our metallic sights for every- 
one has his own preference. 

3 Saddle scabbards (U. S. Army issue) with leather 
hoods which made them into very effective cases. 
Excellent. 

a Cleaning kits. 
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12 Clip pockets. 

1,000 Rounds .^o-’o6 cartridges. 

Western iSo grain open-point boat-tail (M. V. 
2,700 feet per second). ' A Museum collecting ex- 
pedition should have fully half of these full jack- 
eted, for the open point sometimes damages speci- 
mens of the smaller animals. This quantity was 
found to be fully sufficient and the stopping power 
of this ammunition was excellent. They were 
very accurate and tmiform; we had no misfires. 

100 Springfield clips. 

500 .22 long rifle. Western. More than enough. 

For Marble game getter and .22 automatic pistol. 

400 .410 shot shells. Shot sizes 6, 7 and 8. For 

Marble game getter. 

100 .410 ball cartridges. 

For Marble game getter. 

50 .45 Colt automatic cartridges. 

All ammunition should be sealed in tin for ocean 
transport. In the field we found it a good plan 
to distribute ammunition among various boxes of 
stores, so that loss of one or more containers 
would not be serious. 


FIELD GLASSES, INSTRUMENTS, etc. 

2 Zeiss 8 X 30 binoculars. 

I Zeiss 8 X 40 binoculars. 

I Ross telescope 50X. 

I Ross telescope 30X. 

An extra pair or two of less expensive binoculars 
might be useful to loan to native guides. 

A light telescope tripod similar to those used on 
rifle ranges would be useful. 
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2 Aneroids, reading to 20,000 feet. One was pocket 
size. Aneroids should be thoroughly compen- 
sated for temperature. 

2 -Maximum-minimum registering thermometers. 
Ours would not read below —44 degrees. This 
was not low enough. 

2 Dry Mark VI radium dial prismatic compasses. 
One of these, at least, should have been a floating 
compass. 


CAMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

I Bell and Howell “Eyemo" Standard Automatic 
Motion Picture Camera. 

This camera, which was designed for use with- 
out tripod, was thoroughly satisfactory; with a 
tripod and telephoto lenses excellent restilts were 
obtained. 

An extra camera, using the same size film, was a 
part of our equipment but was seldom used. A 
second camera should be included in the equip- 
ment as insurance against accidents. 

For the “Eyemo” camera we carried the follow- 
ing lenses: 

I 2” lens, which is standard equipment 
I 35 mm. wide angle 
I 3" (not used) 

I 6" telephoto 
I 1 1 " telephoto 

r Carrying case for “Eyemo.” 

The case designed for the camera was not strong 
enough. It should have been made of sole leather 
or fibre. This case carried the 3” and the 35 mm. 
lenses. 

I Carrying case for the 6" and ii" lenses. Both 
camera and lens cases had sling straps. 
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I Bell & Howell special, light tripod with leather 
case. 

The tripod was satisfactory, but the method of 
attaching the camera was awkward and slow. 

Extra Supplies: 

A crank, instead of the usual key, was used to 
wind the camera. An extra one should have been 
taken. 

1 Extra mainspring. 

Other spare parts as suggested by the manu- 
facturers. 

1 Akeley motion picture developing tank. 

Very useful for developing test strips in the field. 

2 Changing bags. 

20,000 feet, Eastman “par speed” negative film on loo 
foot spools for “Eyemo” camera. 

Quantity just sufficient. 

Film was packed in separate tins, sealed with 
tape. 

Larger tins containing five spools each were her- 
metically sealed. 

Temperatures ranging from +90 to —44 were 
encountered without affecting the film. 

12 Rolls Eastman Adhesive Tape. 

2 Goerz Tenax x 4 }^ still cameras, for roll film. 
The lens were f. 6.3. anastigmat. Excellent. 

I Light metal tripod with leather case. 

300 Rolls — 12 exposure Eastman Kodak film. Suffi- 

cient. Part of this film was packed in individual 
tin containers, sealed with tape. This kept better 
than the portion packed in the ordinary* tropical 
packages, because the tins could be retaped after 
the exposed film was replaced in them. 
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DEVELOPING SUPPLIES 

A most useful kit would be an inexpensive Kodak 
of about 4x5, about two dozen rolls of 3 or 6 ex- 
posure film, and a Kodak developing tank, print- 
ing frame and a supply of some daylight printing 
paper, together with the neeessary ehemicals in 
powder form. 

This outfit could be packed as a unit and used 
for taking portraits of local officials, which in 
many cases, would be better than giving presents. 


TENTS AND CAMP EQUIPMENT 

2 7^x7' “Everest” pattern “Whymper” tents, 
with flies, jointed poles, and mosquito nets. Ben- 
jamin Edgington, London. 

Excellent, but should be heavily reinforced at 
the comers. The flies were used principally as 
awnings and should have been arranged for this 
purpose. Iron pegs are necessary. The tents 
complete with flies, poles, and pegs weighed slightly 
less than fifty pounds each. 

3 Light servants’ tents. Rented in Kashmir. These 

were necessary because of the seven Kashmiris 
with us. Four men would have been enough. 
We sent three back from Kashgar. 

2 Woods “Arctic” sleeping robes. Excellent. 

2 Heavy double Yaeger blankets (Camels' hair). 
Very warm for their weight. 

2 Small feather pillows. 

2 “Alligator” ponchos. 66"x-90" 

Useful as ground sheets, or as slickers in emer^ 
gendes. 
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a Large “ntundahs.” 

These native felt blankets were bought in 
Urumchi and were especially useful during very 
cold weather. 

a Air mattresses. 

4 Stonebridge candle lanterns and candles, 
a ‘ ‘ Rhoorkie ’ ’ demountable chairs. 

2 “X” pattern folding-tables. Small size. 

1 Beautifully nested set of aluminum cooking uten- 

sils. The cook took one look at this and pur- 
chased what he needed at a bazaar. 

a Stanley quart-size vacuum bottles, with leather 
slings. 

1 “X” type folding bath. 

a Small aluminum wash basins with leather or can- 
vas covers. 

In these we packed out personal toilet articles. 

I Medicine chest. Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
London. 

The contents were selected tmder the advice of a 
physician familiar with Central Asian conditions. 
Additional supplies of such common remedies as 
castor oil, boric acid, iodine, and an assortment of 
bandages, absorbent cotton, lint, and adhesive 
tape were carried for use in the event of minor 
ailments among members of the caravan and 
other natives. 

The “ Whymper” tents were packed in canvas bags 
furnished by the tent maker. These bags were 
not heavy enough and should have been reinforced 
with leather. The servants’ tents were merely 
rolled. 

The bedding was transported in heavy, waterproof 
duffle bags. 

Yakdans, or small leather-covered wooden trunks, 
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which are very strong and comparatively light, 
were purchased in Srinagar, and used as containers 
for most of the kit and supplies. The padlocks 
for these should have been operated by a single 
key. Such locks cannot be obtained in Kashmir. 
These Yakdans are the usual equipment and are 
the best and cheapest articles of the kind. 

2 Duffle bags. Waterproof. 

Excellent for carrying clothing. 

There are customs to follow in outfitting servants. 
The word of the outfitting company should be 
relied upon in such matters. 

We found that in almost all matters the advice 
of Cockbtum’s Agency, Srinagar, was excellent. 


CLOTHING AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 

3 (each) Suits of light Yaeger woollen underwear. 

3 “ Suits of heavy Yaeger woollen underwear. 

6 “ Pairs heavy woollen socks. 

6 “ Pairs light woollen socks. 

2 “ Pairs extra heavy lumbermen’s socks for use with 

rubbers. 

2 “ Pairs stout hunting shoes, hob-nailed. 

(High boots are unnecessary.) 

I “ Pair “Bean” rubber shoes, with leather uppers. 

Very useful when the weather is wet and not too 
cold. 

I “ Pair fleece-lined “Gilgit” boots. (Purchased in 
Srinagar.) 

These are satisfactory but not so good as the 
felt boots of Dzungaria, Mongolia, and Siberia, 
but the latter cannot be obtained in Kashmir. 
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1 (each) Pair Kashmiri chapplies, with two pairs of leather 
socks. Chapplies are sandals, and are very 
comfortable for walking. 

I “ Pair camp slippers. 

1 “ Pair chamois drawers. 

2 “ Pairs heavy Mackinaw trousers. These trousers 

had a gusset of light material inserted at the 
bottom of each leg, and tapes tied them tightly 
just above the ankle. They were much more 
satisfactory than breeches or slacks. They 
should have been reinforced with light 
leather at the knees. 

I “ Pair “ Burberry ” gabardine ski-ing trousers. 
Excellent for all uses. 

I “ Pair khaki slacks. 

1 “ “Durbar Suit.” We used ordinary business 

suits, white soft shirts and light presentable 
shoes. This kit was essential when meeting 
officials. 

2 “ Pairs spiral puttees. 

The native Kashmiri design is excellent. 

1 “ Wide, saddle-leather belt. 

2 " Khaki (cotton) shirts. 

3 “ Woollen shirts. 

I “ Light sweater. 

I “ Chamois windbreak, with knitted wristlets, neck 
band, and waistband. Excellent. 

I “ Heavy sweater. 

I “ Fleece-lined three-quarter-length coat. 

An oilskin iimer lining condenses moisture and 
is very cold. 

For very cold weather the long pushtin of the 
Turkis is better. 
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I (each) '‘Alligator” slicker. 

I ” Pair “Alligator” oilskin pants. 

These were useful during cold, driving rains. 

I “ Solar topi. 

Necessary for the first part of the journey. 

I “ Soft felt hat. 

I “ Soft woollen hat. 

I “ Fur-lined cap with neck piece, ear pieces, and visor. 

It is essential that the neck piece and ear pieces 
should be generous. If they cover the chin, so 
much the better. 

1 “ Knitted helmet (for sleeping). 

2 “ Pairs buckskin gloves. 

2 “ Pairs heavy woollen gloves. 

1 “ Pair heavy, fur-lined mittens. 

4 Pounds of Kashmiri hob-nail. 

These were used for the boots and chappUes of 
the entire party. 

2 (each) Skinning knives. 

1 “ Money belt. 

2 “ Bath towels. 

Khaki colored towels do not show the dirt. 

2 “ Large pocket knives, with can opener, et cetera. 

1 " Canteen, quart size. Silver-plated, felt-covered, 

with leather sling, and metal snap hooks for 
mounted use. Silver plating permits the 
carrying of cold tea in these canteens. 

1 Small tool kit. 

The assortment should contain, in addition to 
the usual simple tools, a leather punch, a set of 
sight files, a whetstone, assorted small drills, two 
or three hacksaw blades, a cold chisel, a small lead 
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hammer, and a box of assorted screws, rivets, and 
nails. Emery cloth is likely to be useful. A 
bottle of “Ambroid” cement is certain to come in 
handy. Small pieces of leather and canvas, as- 
sorted needles and thread, and a wax-end should be 
included. 

2 (each) Pairs large snow glasses. 

We found Crooke’s B-2 glasses excellent. 

Snow glasses for the coolies were supplied by the 
outfitting company. 

I “ Writing case, containing diaries, paper, pens, 

pencils, et cetera. 

I “ Case for papers, carried in personal yakdan. 

I “ Half-pint flask. 

I “ Housewife. 

I “ Rucksack. 

Carried by shikaris. 

I “ U. S. Army issue saddle. 

Fittings, where screwed, shotild be riveted. 
Special cinches should have been provided, as the 
regular cinch proved too long for the small Him- 
alaya ponies. 

I “ Pair U. S. Army issue saddle bags. 

I “ U. S. Army issue bridle, curb unnecessary. Like 

the cinches, these proved too large and had to be 
adjusted. 


MAPS 

Map of the Himalaya Moimtains and Surrounding Regions. 

Scale 1 : 2,500,000. Published by the Sxuwey of India. 
India and Adjacent Countries. Sheet No. 42, The Pamirs 
and No. 51, Yarkand. Published by the Survey of India. 
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Thacker’s map of Jumu and Kashmir. Published by Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Calcutta. 

Central Asia, sheet No. 21, published by the Geographical 
Section, British General Staff. 

The above maps may be purchased from Sifton, Praed & 
Co., Ltd., London. Stein’s maps of Chinese Turkestan and 
Kansu may be obtained from the Survey of India, Dehra 
Dun, India, but the collection is cumbersome for use in the 
field. 
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Across the Roof of the World, by P. T. Etherton, published by 
Constable & Co., London, 1911. 

Chinese Central Asia, by C. P. Skrine, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1926. 

Chinese Turkestan, by P. W. Church, published by Rivingtons, 
London, 1901. 

'^ast of the Sun and West of the Moon, by Theodore and Kermit 
Roosevelt, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1926. 

In the Heart of Asia, by P. T. Etherton, published by Con- 
stable & Co., London, 1925. 

Record of Big Game, published by Rowland Ward, London, 
1922. 

Routes in the Western Himalaya, Kashmir, etc., Vol. I, by 
Major Kenneth Mason, published by the Survey of India, 
Dehra Dun, India, 1922. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay (two vols.), by Sir Aurel Stein, published 
by Macmillan & Co., London, 1912. 

Scientific Results of Second Yarkand Mission {Mammalia), 
by W. T. Blanford, published by Sup’t of Gov’t Print- 
ing, Calcutta, 1879. 

The Great and Small Game of Europe, Western and Northern 
Asia and America, by R. Lydekker, published by Rowland 
Ward, London, 1901. 
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The Central Tian Shan Mountains, by Dr. Gottfried Merz- 
bacher, published by John Murray, London, 1905. 

Travel and Sport in Turkestan, by Captain Price Wood, pub- 
lished by Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, 1910. 

Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia, by Ella Sykes and 
Sir Percy Sykes, published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1920. 

Unknown Mongolia (two vols.), by Douglas Carruthers, pub- 
lished by Hutchinson & Co., London, 1913. 

Wild Sheep of the Old World and Their Distribution, by Prof. 
Peter Sushkin, a paper from the Journal of Mammalogy, 
August, 1925. 

Where Three Empires Meet, by E. F. Knight, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1893. 

Wild Oxen, Sheep and Goats, by R. Lydekker, published by 
Rowland Ward, London. 

Hindustani Simplified, by Sadruddin Bahauddin Syed, pub- 
lished by British India Press, Mazgaon, India, 1919. 

I have found the books in this list excellent, but there are 

many others that might have been included. 

W. J. M. 


PRESENTS 

6 6 X prism binoculars (for the most important 

native officials). 

6 Non-prism glasses. 

6 20 X telescopes. 

6 6 inch sheath knives. 

6 Large spring clasp knives. 

12 Steel trench mirrors. 

6 Wrist watches. 

I Box of miscellaneous toys, rubber balloons, et 
cetera. 
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Three or four Kashmiri silk turbans or scarfs 
would have been useful for presents for some offi- 
cials. (These can be bought reasonably in Srin- 
agar.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Chemicals for the preservation of skins 
Salt 

Arsenical soap 
Powdered alum 

A set of numbered tags of block tin for identifying 
specimens — four to six tags of each number 
were provided. 

Spring balance for weighing loads and specimens. 

Taxidermists’ knives. 

Several cheap skinning knives of good quality 
steel for use by natives. 

Note books. 

Two steel tapes — 10 feet. 

Extra pocket whetstones. 

Two dozen large, blanket safety pins. 

Chewing gum is a great help in climbing and where 
water is scarce. 

The large matches easily obtainable only in the 
United States are very desirable, and should 
be packed in a tin box with a screw top. 

Plash lights — electric. Focussing lights, using 
three cells, are preferable. 

Extra batteries, wrapped in canvas amd water- 
proofed with shellac. 

Extra bulbs. 

Neatsfoots oil, for shoes (cannot be bought in 
Kashmir) 

Waterproof pocket matchboxes. 

Many small articles have been omitted from 

this list. Any experienced traveller will know what 

to include. 
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PROVISIONS 

Our provisions, with a few exceptions, were pur- 
chased from the standard list prepared by 
Cockbum’s Agency. 

Among the exceptions were the following: 

I lb. cakes sweet chocolate (London). (Not 
enough) 

Gross — Baked beans — i lb. tins. (Kept as emer- 
gency rations for use when other supplies 
were difficult to obtain) 

Tinned butter (London) 

G. Washington powdered coffee. (New York) 
Prepared army rations. (London) 

Standard brands of English tobacco and cigar- 
ettes are obtainable in Kashmir. 



INDEX 


A 

Afghanistan, 5 
Aksu, city of, 128-32 
Aksu River, 127-8 
Alfalfa, grown m Kashgaria, 134 
Altai Mountains, 292, 329, 333 
Altitude, effect of, on breathing in 
the Pamirs, 96-7 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, V, 13; official backing of 
Morden-Clark Expedition by, 8 
Anchor ice, 208 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, pro- 
jected meetmg of Morden-Clark 
Expedition with, at Hami, vi, 
7-8, 12; failure of the plan, 109 
irabas, Chinese carts, 117 
Vsia, Central, former peoples of, 
and lack of definite information 
regarding feasibility of exploring, 

, 13-15 

Astor, district of, 28 
Astori people, dress and dwellings 
of, 28 

Avery, Thad, of Srinagar, assist- 
ance of, in the Expedition's ar- 
rangements, II, 16 


B 

Baghrash Kul (lake), 220 
Baltistan, district of, 3, 28 
Baltit, town of, 42-4 
Bandipur, village of, 18, 19 
Bandits in Mongolia, 289 
Bear in the Pamirs, 94, 96; in the 
Thian Shan, 179 

Beg, official of Chinese Turkestan, 
^ 58. 107 

Bells worn by camels, 276 
Biisk, Siberia, 370 ff., 376 
Bird, Major, of Srinagar, assist- 
ance rendered by, in the Expedi- 
tion 's arrangements, II, 12, 16, 28 
Bird life, in the Hunza valley, 36-7; 


in Ak-tsoi district, 74; at Dung- 
gelduk, 85; in Kashgaria, 125; 
in the Tekkes Valley, 162; in the 
Kok-su district, 192, 193-4; 
the Yulduz Valley, 210; in Sin 
Kiang province, 236-7, 262; in 
Mongolia, 291, 335 
Bogdo Ola range, 222, 228, 261, 
265-6 

Borah, Senator William E., open 
letter from, stating plans and 
purposes of Morden-Clark Asiatic 
Expedition, 8-9, 342, 373 ff., 
382 ff. 

Bray, Sir Denys, of Delhi, courtesy 
of, 6, 9 

Br^d, Kashgarian, 126, 13374 
British officers in India, kindness 
and cordial assistance of, 6, 9-10 
Bruce, C. G., General, 6 
Buchwold, Mr., Austrian officer at 
Kashagatch, good offices of, 358 ff. 
Bunji, town of, 29, 30 
Buran, Central Asian windstorm, 

103, 125 

Buriat tribe of Mongols, 327-8 
Burzil Pass, 6, ii, 16, 22-6 
Bystroff, A. E., Russian Consul at 
Urumchi, 249, 250 


C 

Camels, 212-13; difficulty in ob- 
taining for crossing of Mongolia, 
271; feeding of, 272; pace of, in 
day and night time, 281; lead- 
ropes of, and bucking by, 287-8; 
noises made by Asiatic camel, 

289-901 323 

Capra sibirica almasyi, 180 
Capra sibirica merzbacheri, 180 
Capra sibirica sibirica, 179 
Capreolus pygargus tianshanicus, 146 
Cavaliere, Mr., Postal Commis- 
sioner at Urumchi, courtesies 
shown by, 241-2, 244, 245, 247 ff. 
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INDEX 


Central Asiatic Expeditions, the 
Andrews, v, vi, vii, 7, no 
Cenus canadensis songaricus, 194 
Cervus yarkandensis^ 123 
Chanto, or Turki, people, 245-6, 
247, 345 

Chorten^ container of lamaist bones, 
328 

Clark, James L., 8 
Coolies, 11-12, 18-19, 21, 22, 33-4, 
36, 38 

Customs inspection in Mongolia, 
317-18, 319-20, 342-3; in Si- 
beria, 360, 362 

D 

Dak-runners, or mail-carriers, of 
the Himalaya, 19, 25 
Dards, the, 33 

Davidson, &muel, of Kobdo, the 
Good Samaritan of the expedi- 
tion, 341 ff. 

Desert wells in Mongolia, 282, 286 
Dongan, or Tungan, people, 245, 
247, 262 

Dzungaria, 236, 262, 263 

E 

Eagles, 150, 162, 260 
Equus caballus prejevalskii, 286 

F 

Falconing among the Kirghiz, 260 
Felts uncia, 95, 187 
Felt, numdah, making of, 157, 204 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
specimens secured by Roosevelt 
Expedition for, v, vi 
Foxes in the Pamirs, 94, 95 
Frost-bites, 366 

G 

Gazella gutturosa, 135, 284 
Gazella subgutturosa, 135, 283, 284 
Gazella subgutturosa yarkandensis, 

125. 135 

Gazelle in Kashgana, 125, 134-6; 

in Mongolia, 282-4, 285 
Gez River, canyon of, loi 
Gilgit, district of, 4, 6, 12, 28, 30-3 
“Gilgit Road,** the, 1^20, 27, 35 
Gillan, Major and Mrs., of Kash- 
gar, hospitality and courtesy of, 
106, 1 16, 1 19, 217 


Gould, Mr., First Assistant British | 
Resident at Srinagar, ii, 16 
Grass-shoes, Kashmiri, 20 
Grist-mills, native, in the Himalaya 

4^7 ! 

Gurikot, suspension bridge at, 27 \ 


Hallal, Mohammedan ceremony of ^ 

nil , binding of, recognized form | 
of torture among Mongols, 312 
Hares, 85, 162 | 

Hassan Bat, the shikari, ii et pas- 
sim 

Hazrat Apak, tomb of, at Kashgar, 

I 13-14 1 

Himalaya Mountains, 3 
Horse, wild, of Mongolia and 
Dzungaria, 286 
Hulum Nor (lake), 325 
Hunter and Ridley, English mis-i 
sionaries at Urumchi, 256-7 | 

Hunza, principality of, 4, 6, 12, 28 ' 
32, 33. 35-^. 50 
Hunza Scouts, 37 

I 

Ibex, in the Karakoram range, 48 , 
in Dung-gelduk valley, 85; of th ; 
Pamirs, 94-5; in the Thian Shan ' 
178, 179 ff., 188 ff.; range, 
color, and habits of, 180-1 ; horns | 
and build of, 181-2 ■ 

Ikons in Siberia, 368 | 

Irrigation, in the Himalaya, 28,; 
41; in Turkestan, 104, 119, 124;^ 
in the Turfan Depression, 223-4 
in Sin Kiang, 237 ' 

j 

Tenghiz Khan, 13, 262 
Jhelum River, 10, 18 
Ji-ji-ho, capture of the Expedition 
by Mongols at, 295 ff. 

Jobs, sleeping boxes carried by 
camels, 272-3, 280 

K 

Kalmuks, the, 155-8, 165, 204-6, 
210-11, 246, 247 
Kanjuti people, the, 36, 40-1 
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Kapchikan Pass and Valley, 210, 
211, 212 

Karakoram Pass, 4 
Karakoram range, 44, 50 
Kara Shar, City of, 213 ff. 

Kara Usu Nor (lake), 336 
Kargai Tash or “Trees of Stone*’ 
region in the Thian Shan, 175 ff. 
Karlik Tagh range, 183-4 
Kashagatch, town of, 358 ff. 
Kashgar, city of, 105 ff., 375; 

mourning ceremonies in, 111-12 
Kashgar River, 119, 124 
Kashgaria, 14, 98 ff. ; inhabitants of, 
1 12-13; trade of, 115-16; oil 
wells, 1 16 

Kashmir, 3, 6, 10, 20 
Kazaks, the, 158-9, 163, 165, 166 ff., 
203, 2^, 247 

Khaidu Tagh range, 199, 223 
Khan Tengri peak, 141 
Killik Pass, 48 
Kipling, Rudyard, 14 
Kirghiz race, the, 57-8; in the Thian 
Shan, 150-1, 246-7; in Siberia, 

357-8 

Kizil Rabat Post, 65-7 
Kobdo, town of, 328, 338 ff., 344 ff., 
376 

Kok-su River, 153, 164, 188 
Kok-su Valley, 178-9, 186, 187, 198 
Kublai Khan, 13 
Kuchengtze, city of, 267 ff. 

Kuldja, city of, 153 
Kungur, Mt., 98, 99, loi 
Kwor-dai Pass, 172 

L 

Ladakh, district of, 3, 28 
Lamaseries in Mongolia, 328, 338 
Landslides, 34, 221 
Lt, Chinese measure of distance, 263 
Libumau, von. Dr., 179 
Linnaeus, 94 

Loch, Major, of Gilgit, hospitality 
and assistance of, 31, 5^1 217 
Lydekker, 135 

M 

Mapas, Chinese carts, 117-18, 219 
Maralbashi, dty of, 12 1-4 
Marmots, 74, 85, 192 
Ma Titai, Chinese general, 243-4 
Milk, dried, 154 
Mintaka Pass, 48, 49, 50, 52 


Mirages, 284-5 

Misgar, end of telegraph wire at, 32, 
47 

Mohamed Rahim, interpreter, 
111 et passim 

Money, of Chinese Turkestan, 1 14- 
15; of Mongolia, 257, 348 

Mongol people, 326-7» 330, 334-5 

Mongolia, 288, 292 ff. 

Mongols, capture of the Expedition 
and torture of its members by, 
293 ff. 

Mustagh-Ata, Mt., 89-90, 97, 98 

Muzart Pass, 142-4 

Muzart River, 139 


N 

Nadir Beg, Sarikoli assistant to 
travellers, 52-3, 58, 62 
Nagar, principality of, 28, 32, 33, 
35-6 

Nanga Parbat, Mt., 27, 30 
Novo-Sibirsk, Siberia, 377 ff. 
Numdahst of native felt, 54, 55 


O 

O’Connor, Sir Frederick, official 
assistance given Expedition by, 6 
Ogdai, 13 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield, official 
backing of American Museum of 
Natural History given expedition 
by, 8 

Ovis ammon, 81, 94, 326, 329, 356 
Ovis canadensis, 81 
Ovis karelini, 137-8, 177 
Ovis littledaki, 177, 202 
Ovis poli, reput^ rarity of, and 
possibility of existence in larger 
numbers in remote districts, 3-6; 
chief food of, 51; first sight of, 
in Russian Pamirs, 61; photo- 
graphing and collection of speci- 
mens in the Kizil Rabat district, 
^ ff.; native hunting of, 71-3; 
in the Dung-gelduk valley, 76 ff.; 
size of heads, 80-1; horns of, 81; 
summer and winter pelage, 82-j; 
build, habits and diet, 83-5; m 
Ak-jilga, 90-3; numbers of, 90, 
93: range of, 93-4 
Ovis vignei, 30 
Ox-carts, Ctunese, 265 









